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PREFACE. 

OF  Roses  there  are  many  varieties,  some  of 
which  are  classed  according  to  the  frequency  of 
their  periods  of  flowering,  such  as  the  Daily,  the 
Monthly,  etc.  Other  varieties  depend  on  the"  color 
of  the  flower,  as  your  Red  Rose,  your  White  Rose, 
your  Blush  Rose,  your  Yellow  Rose,  and  your 
Black  Rose.  Again,  there  are  the  Damascus 
Rose  from  the  East,  and  the  Wild  Mountain  Rose 
from  the  West ;  the  Multiflora  Rose  with  its  thou- 
sands of  buds  and  flowers,  and  the^Prim  Rose, 
which  is  no  Rose  at  all,  but  a  yellow  weed. 

Now,  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  as  our 
"  Rose "  has  made  its  appearance  regularly  for 
several  years,  full  of  flowers  and  fragrance,  blushes 
and  dew-tears  and  smiles,  it  would  have  attracted 
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the  attention  of  botanists,  and  been  placed  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  flower-fanciers.  But,  paradox- 
ical as  such  an  assertion  may  seem,  Our  Rose, 
notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  and  fragrance  of  its 
flowers,  and  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  its 
medicinal,  moral,  and  sanatory  qualities,  has  never 
been  described  or  even  named  by  the  regular  flor- 
ists. This  neglect  we  must  ourselves  repair,  at 
least  so  far  as  to  give  it  a  descriptive  name,  drawn 
from  the  period  of  its  appearance,  and  the  number 
and  richness  of  its  artistical  and  literary  beauties. 

We  name  it  the  ANNUAL  MULTIFLORA  ROSE  ; 
and  we  notify  the  scribes  and  secretaries  of  the 
flower-loving  people,  to  enter  the  name  at  once  in 
their  books. 
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THE    COTTAGE    CHILDREN. 

CHILDREN  beside  a  hamlet's  fount  at  play, 
Their  faces  laughing  at  the  sunny  day  ; 
A  gush  of  waters  tremulously  bright, 
Kindling  the  air  to  gladness  with  their  light ; 
And  a  soft  gloom  beyond,  of  summer  trees, 
Darkening  the  turf;  and  shadowed  o'er  by  these, 
A  low,  dim,  woodland  cottage — this  was  all ! 
What  had  the  scene  for  memory  to  recall, 
With  a  fond  look  of  love  1 — what  secret  spell 
With  the  heart's  pictures  made  its  image  dwell  1 
What  but  the  spirit  of  each  joyous  child, 
That  freshly  forth  o'er  stream  and  verdure  smiled  ; 
Casting  upon  the  common  things  of  earth 
A  brightness,  borne  and  gone  with  infant  mirth ! 
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rs? 


TO   ALBERT. 

FAIREST  of  earth's  creatures ! 

All  thy  innocent  features 

Moulded  in  beauty  do  become  thee  well. 

Oh !  may  thy  future  years 

Be  free  from  pains  and  fears, 

False  love  and  others'  envy,  and  the  guile 

That  lurks  beneath  a  friend-like  smile ; 

And  all  the  various  ills  that  dwell 

In  this  so  strange-compounded  world ;  and  may 

Thy  looks  be  like  the  skies  of  May, 

Supremely  soft  and  clear, 

With  now  and  then  a  tear 

For  others'  sorrows,  not  thy  own. 

And  may  thy  sweet  voice, 

Like  a  stream  afar, 

Flow  in  perpetual  music,  and  its  tone 

Be  joyful,  and  bid  all  who  hear  rejoice  ; 

And  may  thy  bright  eye,  like  a  star, 

Shine  sweet,  and  cheer  the  hearts  that  love  thee, 
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And  take  in  all  the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 

Deep  woods,  and  running  brooks,  and  the  rich  sights 

Which  thou  mayst  note  above  thee 

At  noontide,  or  on  inter-lunar  nights, 

Or  when  blue  Iris,  after  showers, 

Bends  her  cerulean  bow,  and  seems  to  rest 

On  some  far  distant  mountain's  breast, 

Surpassing  all  the  shapes  that  lie 

Haunting  the  sunset  of  an  autumn  sky. 


EXTRACT. 

I  FEAR  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden, 
Thou  needest  not  fear  mine  ; 

My  spirit  is  too  deeply  laden 
Ever  to  burthen  thine. 

I  fear  thy  mien,  thy  tones,  thy  motion, 
Thou  needest  not  fear  mine  ; 

Innocent  is  the  heart's  devotion 
With  which  I  worship  thine. 


THE    PRINCE'S   SWORD. 

NOT  far  from  the  free  imperial  city  of  Nuremberg,  so 
renowned  in  story,  two  young  companions,  both  born 
within  its  walls,  met  on  a  delicious  summer  morning. 
The  one  was  called  Leutwald,  and  sat  under  the  fresh 
dewy  boughs  composing  lays,  as  was  his  wont ;  when  the 
other,  named  Adelard,  rode  up  to  the  spot,  mounted  on  a 
beautiful  fiery  steed. 

As  soon  as  the  two  youths  beheld  and  recognized  each 
other,  they  were  glad  at  heart ;  the  horseman  sprang  from 
his  horse,  the  singer  to  his  feet,  and  they  clasped  and  em- 
braced each  other  right  lovingly.  They  had  much  to  tell, 
for  they  had  been  a  long  while  parted  ;  Leutwald  at  home 
in  the  fair  city,  under  the  teaching  of  the  most  accom- 
plished minstrels ;  Adelard  with  the  renowned  Count 
Albert  of  Bayreuth,  who  for  his  beauty  and  his  knightly 
prowess  was  surnamed  Albert  Achilles.  With  him  had 
the  warlike  youth  lived  after  his  heart's  desire ;  and  he 
too  had  become  dear  to  the  German  Achilles  for  his  skill 
in  arms,  and  for  many  proofs  of  dauntless  contempt  of 
death  displayed  in  hard-fought  battles. 
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"  So,  then,  it  was  a  grief  to  you  to  leave  him1?"  asked 
Leutwald  of  his  friend. 

"  Indeed  it  was,"  answered  Adelard  ;  "  but  what  could 
be  done  1  As  soon  as  the  count  mustered  his  troops 
against  our  beloved  mother,  the  holy  free  city  of  Nurem- 
berg, I  made  myself  ready,  fastened  my  horse  to  the  gate, 
and  then,  resolved  in  mind,  and  with  girded  sword,  I 
mounted  the  stairs  to  my  beloved  lord,  saying, '  You  have 
been  a  gracious  prince  to  me  ;  but  as  things  are  at  present, 
I  must  use  against  yourself  the  skill  I  learned  from  you. 
I  thought  the  valiant  Achilles  would  have  broken  forth  in 
anger,  as  is  sometimes  his  way,  but  he  smiled  quietly  to 
himself,  '  Thou  art  a  brave  fellow ;'  then  again  a  little 
time  he  was  silent,  jingling  the  large  knightly  sword,  inlaid 
with  gold,  which  never  leaves  his  side,  and  spoke :  '  This 
sword  might  one  day  have  made  thee  a  knight.  Now, 
however,  it  may  strike  thee  after  another  fashion.  See 
only  that  thou  coinest  honorably  under  its  stroke  ;  so  will 
it  be  for  thy  good,  whether  it  touch  thee  with  the  flat  edge 
or  with  the  sharp — for  life  or  for  death.'  Then  he  dis- 
missed me  after  his  gracious  manner ;  and  as  I  rode  forth, 
a  solemn  stillness  came  on  my  soul ;  but  since  I  reached 
our  own  borders,  and  still  more  since  I  have  met  with 
you,  I  have  become  light-hearted  as  before.  But  are 
you  ready  here  ]  It  is  full  time." 

"  That  we  know  well,"  answered  Leutwald.  "  Only 
come  you  to-day  to  the  aged  Councillor  Scharf.  There 
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will  be  a  cheerful  meal ;  you  will  learn  what  is  about  to 
happen  ;  and  be  of  good  heart." 

Then  the  two  youths  embraced  joyfully  ;  and  leading 
the  horse  after  them,  approached  the  city,  singing  battle- 
songs  with  all  their  heart  and  voice,  through  the  flowery 
country. 

At  the  house  of  the  venerable  councillor  Adam  Scharf 
there  was  an  assemblage  of  the  brave  citizens  of  every 
sort.  Some  whose  hoary  heads,  bowed  down  with  age, 
seemed  to  look  forward  to  their  last  deed  of  arms,  and 
close  beyond  it  to  an  honorable  grave  ;  others  who,  in  the 
mid-day  of  life,  moved  on  with  lofty  resolve  ;  others,  and 
many  more,  with  fresh  colors  on  their  cheeks  and  bright 
hopes  in  their  hearts. 

Here  the  two  youths,  Adelard  and  Leutwald,  were 
right  welcome  ;  and  as  every  one  gladly  beheld  the  latter 
on  account  of  his  graceful  songs,  so  they  took  no  less  plea- 
sure in  the  knightly-trained  pupil  of  their  valiant  foe,  the 
German  Achilles. 

All  took  their  places  at  the  table  ;  the  beakers  passed 
swiftly  round,  and  no  word  was  spoken  but  of  the  welcome 
dangers  of  the  approaching  war.  Adelard  had  much  to 
tell ;  and  all  listened  eagerly  to  him,  who  knew  so  much 
of  their  renowned  adversary.  And  as  the  great  Achilles 
had  always  seemed  to  Adelard  to  resemble  the  splendid 
consecrated  sword  of  a  prince,  his  discourse  ever  returned 
to  the  gold-inlaid  sword  of  the  Achilles ;  so  that  not  only 
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in  his  own,  but  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  were  present,  he 
stirred  up  a  vehement  desire  after  that  far-famed  knightly 
weapon — "  Either  to  win  it,  or  to  fall  beneath  it."  There 
was  many  a  young  citizen  who  made  that  vow  in  his  secret 
heart ;  and  only  the  authority  of  the  aged  men  hindered 
the  pronouncing  a  general  vow  for  the  willing  and  the 
unwilling. 

At  last,  the  aged  Adam  Scharf  inquired  of  Leutwald 
concerning  the  song  of  the  banner  ;  and  when  the  latter 
answered  that  it  was  ready,  they  all  entreated  earnestly 
that  he  would  sing  it.  On  which  he  began  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

By  maiden  fingers  woven, 
Upheld  by  warriors  bold, 
For  holy  cause  uplifted, 
By  counsel  of  the  old. 

Such,  Nuremberg,  thy  banner  waves  on  high. 
Bright,  strong,  and  gorgeous  with  emblazonry  ; 
And  under  it  we  conquer,  or  we  die  ! 

The  last  three  lines  were  repeated  in  chorus  by  the 
guests ;  and  now  arose  such  an  impatience  for  the  banner, 
that  every  one  desired  to  see  it  first,  and  then  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sacred  ensign  to  sing  the  following  verses  of 
the  lay. 

"  I  think  the  maidens  must  have  finished  their  weaving 
and  embroidery,"  said  Adam  Scharf,  and  invited  his  guests 
to  follow  him  ;  at  the  same  time  explaining  to  Adelard  that 
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his  daughter  and  other  honorable  maidens  had  made  ready 
a  new  city-banner  for  this  enterprise,  and  were  at  that  very 
time  completing  it  in  the  apartment  occupied  by  the  females 
of  his  family. 

It  was  pleasant  to  behold  when  they  entered  tne  spa- 
cious and  neat  apartment,  where  round  the  large  white 
folds  of  silk  sat  the  delicate  maidens  diligently  employed 
upon  their  labors,  some  busied  on  the  golden  fringe,  others 
embroidering  the  border  ;  for  the  banner  itself  was  already 
finished,  and  the  solemn  imperial  eagle  was  to  be  seen 
with  a  golden  glory  round  each  head,  with  the  sword  and 
ball  in  his  claw,  rising  dark  and  gigantic  from  the  silken 
surface.  Directing  the  whole  work,  and  diligently  for- 
warding it  with  her  own  slender  fingers,  sat  at  the  upper 
end  Elizabeth  Scharf,  the  only  child  of  the  councillor  ;  one 
of  those  forms  which  the  pencil  of  our  beloved  old  painters 
so  willingly  portrayed,  and  which  foreigners  of  every  land 
would  so  deeply  envy  us,  were  they  capable  of  feeling  their 
surpassing  excellence.  When  the  men  entered  with  old 
Adam  Scharf  at  their  head,  the  maidens  rose  from  their 
work,  drew  back  a  few  steps,  and  made  room  for  the 
banner  to  be  seen  by  those  who  were  to  defend  it,  and 
perhaps  to  dye  it  purple  with  their  blood.  The  men  stood 
around  it  in  thoughtful  silence,  pondering  on  things  to 
come,  and  wondering  in  themselves  whether  that  Achilles 
who  was  now  threatening  them,  might  not  play  such  a 
game  with  their  fair  city  as  he  of  old  with  Troy.  Each 
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one  was  resolved  at  least  not  to  outlive  such  an  event ; 
and  therewith  they  clasped  each  other's  hands,  both  young 
and  old,  to  form  a  chain  which  carried  the  electric  spark 
circling  round  the  sacred  banner.  The  maidens  stood 
behind  them,  each  with  her  slender  white  hands  modestly 
folded  in  the  same  form ;  so  that  between  two  glowing 
manly  faces,  and  kindling  eyes,  there  appeared  the  gentle 
supplicating  countenance  of  a  maiden  with  drooping  eye- 
lashes. Between  Adelard  and  Leutwald,  who  here  least 
of  all  thought  of  separating,  stood  Elizabeth  Scharf ;  and 
the  two  youths  sometimes  looked  back  from  the  inspiring 
tissue  to  the  inspiring  countenance. 

Then  the  aged  councillor  made  a  sign  to  the  minstrel 
who  stood  opposite  to  him,  saying,  "  Now  for  the  rest  of 
the  song,  dear  youth  ;  this  is  the  right  time  for  it."  And 
Leutwald  raised  his  voice,  and  sang, 

An  Eagle  was  encradled 

Within  a  rosy  nest  ; 
But  now,  for  waving  blossoms, 
The  billows  he  must  breast. 
Such,  Nuremberg,  thy  banner  waves  on  high, 
Bright,  strong,  and  gorgeous  with  emblazonry  ; 
And  under  it  we  conquer,  or  we  die  ! 

And  again  all  echoed  the  last  three  lines  with  sparkling 
eyes.     Leutwald  continued  the  song : 

The  Eagle  soon,  my  comrades, 
Will  witness  fearful  sights  ; 
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The  blood  of  burghers  flowing, 
Shed  freely  for  their  rights. 
Such,  Nuremberg,  thy  banner  waves  on  high, 
Bright,  strong,  and  gorgeous  with  emblazonry  j 
And  under  it  we  conquer,  or  we  die  ! 

And  once  more  the  men  echoed  the  last  lines.  They  then 
embraced  each  other  with  overflowing  eyes,  and  departed 
in  silence  to  their  homes.  But  the  maidens  seated  them- 
selves again  to  their  work,  wept  softly,  and  sang  a  simple 
hymn,  imploring  the  divine  protection  for  their  beloved 
native  city.  Thus,  at  length,  was  the  work  completed  ; 
and  the  maidens  parted,  with  many  a  gentle  wish  and 
many  a  heartfelt  prayer  upon  their  quivering  lips,  to  pre- 
pare themselves  against  the  morrow  for  the  ceremony  of 
the  consecration  of  the  banner. 

The  dawn  of  the  following  day  beheld  men  and  women 
of  every  condition  assembled  in  the  cathedral.  Their  hearts 
were  raised  to  God,  and  the  noble  banner  was  given  forth 
by  the  consecrating  hands  of  the  priest  as  a  hallowed 
thing. 

Then  were  chosen  nine  youths  of  the  chiefest  families 
of  the  city,  and  each  himself  of  acknowledged  worth,  who 
should  advance  to  the  altar,  that  the  priest  might  decide 
by  lot  to  which  of  them  the  honored  ensign  of  the  army 
should  be  intrusted.  Adelard  and  Leutwald  were  of  the 
number.  High  beat  those  young  hearts,  ever  thirsting 
after  honor  and  virtue,  with  the  desire  to  bear  that  sacred 
ensign. 
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The  calmest  to  behold  was  the  minstrel  Leutwald,  and 
he  was  so  in  truth  ;  for  that  blessed  spirit  of  poetry  is  wont, 
where  she  has  once  taken  possession,  to  nurture  humility 
and  gentleness  in  a  soul  devoted  to  God,  as  the  fairest 
flowers  which  can  bloom  in  the  hearts  of  her  children. 

Most  ardent  and  impatient  of  all  swelled  the  spirit  of 
Adelard ;  and,  in  truth,  he  had  learnt  other  lessons  in  the 
school  of  the  German  Achilles,  than  had  his  friend  at  the 
feet  of  the  poet.  Moreover,  he  glowed  with  the  warmest 
love  for  the  fair  and  skilful  one  who  had  woven  the  banner, 
Elizabeth  Scharf ;  and  he  thought  that  only  in  the  foremost 
place  could  he  rightly  win  and  deserve  the  foremost  beauty 
of  the  city.  But  the  lot  was  given  forth,  and  the  banner 
sank  from  the  hold  of  the  priest  into  the  right  hand  of  the 
blushing  minstrel. 

Adelard  had  almost  felt  angry  ;  but  he  took  shame  to 
himself  for  his  own  bitter  feelings,  when  he  saw  how 
calmly,  and  sweetly,  and  devoutly  his  friend  moved  under 
the  wings  of  the  floating  eagle,  so  that  the  beholders  were 
at  times  tempted  to  think  of  the  Lamb  with  the  sacred 
banner,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  some  mystical  paintings,  or  on 
some  ancient  coin  full  of  deep  meaning.  The  solemnity  of 
the  festival  relaxed  towards  evening  into  a  stately  assem- 
bly of  the  chief  families  in  the  saloon  of  the  Town-hall. 
Thither  came  the  maidens  of  the  city,  all  in  their  gayest 
and  richest  attire,  the  youths  in  the  like  array,  and  moved 
together  in  graceful  measures  through  the  hall,  to  the  in- 
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spiring  music  of  various  instruments.  At  first  they  were 
led  by  the  honored  elders  and  matrons ;  but  when  these 
had  taken  their  places  round  the  hall  as  spectators,  the 
young  were  indulged  with  livelier  dances.  As  long  as 
they  moved  through  the  spacious  hall  in  pairs,  Leutwald 
had  been  the  partner  of  the  fair  Elizabeth  Scharf;  an 
honor  yielded  to  him  by  all,  as  having  been  that  day 
appointed  within  holy  walls  the  bearer  of  the  standard. 
Adelard  withdrew  sorrowful  and  lonely  into  a  recess. 
But  no  sooner  did  the  livelier  measure  begin,  than  Leut- 
wald bent  modestly  to  his  fair  companion,  and  said,  "  It 
would  be  unjust  in  me  to  encumber  your  graceful  move- 
ments by  my  unskilfulness.  May  I  bring  to  you  a  noble 
friend,  better  practised  in  the  dance  1  I  will  betake  my- 
self to  my  more  fitting  place  among  the  musicians ;  there 
I  may  hope  to  embellish  what  here  I  should  only  mar." 

And  when  they  stood  before  Adelard,  he  placed  the 
hand  of  the  fair  one  in  that  of  his  friend  with  a  manner  as 
kindly  as  it  was  graceful,  and  hastened  to  join  the  musi- 
cians. When  with  them  he  inspired  the  dance  by  touch- 
ing so  sweetly  now  one,  now  the  other  instrument,  and 
looked  down  with  such  gentle  smiles  from  the  balcony, 
especially  when  Adelard  and  Elizabeth  glided  past,  that 
one  might  have  taken  him  for  an  angelic  musician. 

His  friend  and  the  fair  maiden,  meantime,  fell  into  low 
and  earnest  conversation  ;  or  rather  Adelard  spoke,  and 
Elizabeth  only  listened,  but  with  eyes  so  sweetly  east 
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down  and  tenderly  glowing  cheeks,  and  sometimes  with 
such  gracious  smiles  on  her  delicate  'lips,  that  Adelard 
forgot  the  banner  in  far  sweeter  hopes.  So  passed  away 
the  evening;  and  one  parting  look  of  Elizabeth  wove  a 
whole  wreath  of  blooming  roses  round  the  heart  of  the 
youth.  But  the  fair  maiden  had  a  wise  and  tender  mother, 
and  her  true  eyes  could  not  fail  to  discover  that  which  was 
passing  in  the  pure  bosom  of  the  damsel. 

And  now,  when  every  one  in  the  dwelling  of  the 
councillor  had  retired  to  rest,  the  matron  rose  again,  threw 
on  her  mantle  and  hood,  and  stepped  softly  to  the  little 
chamber  where  slept  her  blooming  daughter  ;  though  well 
she  knew  there  was  no  slumber  there.  She  nodded 
kindly  to  her  darling  child,  set  down  her  lamp,  and  seated 
herself  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Then  began  in  low  tones  a 
confiding,  earnest  conversation.  The  gentle  Elizabeth, 
more  by  blushes  than  by  words,  yet  truly  and  openly  con- 
fessed, that  the  young  Adelard  was  not  indifferent  to  her  ; 
and  as  truly  and  openly  did  her  mother  make  known  to 
her  that  she  was  already  a  bride  affianced  by  her  father's 
will  and  word,  and  that  to  her  first  partner  of  the  evening 
before,  the  noble  minstrel  Leutwald,  the  beloved  and 
honored  friend  of  her  family,  v 

"  My  father's  word  is  sacred  as  my  honor,"  said  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  though  her  cheeks  became  as  pale  as  before 
they  had  been  blushing  red,  there  beamed  a  heavenly 
serenity  in  her  large  blue  eyes.  She  kissed  in  token  of 
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gratitude  her  mother's  caressing  hand ;  and  when  the  good 
matron  had  left  the  chamber,  two  warm  tears  indeed  stole 
down  the  maiden's  cheeks,  but  a  silent  heartfelt  prayei 
was  her  help,  her  spotless  heart  again  beat  evenly,  the 
pious  child  sunk  into  a  calm  and  almost  happy  slumber, 
and  the  angels  pursued  their  blessed  course  through  her 
dreams. 

But  this  night  passed  quite  otherwise  with  the  daring 
Adelard.  He  scarcely  slept ;  or  if  any  thing  like  sleep  or 
dreams  came  near  him,  then  did  Elizabeth's  lovely  form 
ever  rise  from  their  mysterious  waves ;  he  started  up  as 
though  to  seize  her ;  and  in  such  waking  and  such  slumbers 
he  dreamed  away  the  time,  till  morning  was  far  advanced. 

The  trumpets  sounded  through  the  streets,  the  hautboys 
blew  their  subdued  notes  of  farewell,  the  troops  mustered 
in  the  plain  beneath  the  walls,  and,  as  they  were  to  march 
on  the  morrow,  the  city  gave  on  this  day  a  public  feast,  at 
which  the  noblest  maidens  were  to  present  the  farewell  cup 
to  the  young  warriors  and  drink  to  their  success.  Never 
before  had  Adelard  so  joyfully  helped  to  marshal  the 
troops,  never  before  had  he  wielded  his  arms  so  joyfully  ; 
since  he  alone  can  truly  understand  and  love  the  joy  of 
arms  and  warlike  music,  who  bears  in  his  mind  the  image 
of  a  beloved  and  loving  one,  or  at  least  the  remembrance 
of  having  possessed  such  a  blessing. 

How  proudly  beat  the  heart  of  the  yonth,  as  they  sat 
at  the  table,  when  Elizabeth  Scharf,  with  evident  design, 
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advanced  first  to  him  and  filled  his  cup.  The  German 
Achilles  was  at  that  moment  too  weak  for  him,  and  the 
golden  sword  too  slight,  for  he  thought  that  by  no  victory 
could  he  deserve  the  honor  he  now  enjoyed. 

But,  now,  Elizabeth  bent  towards  him  with  a  grave 
demeanor,  saying,  "  Fair  sir,  you  receive  this  draught 
from  an  affianced  bride."  In  her  countenance  he  imme- 
diately perceived  the  immeasurable  change  since  the  even- 
ing before  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  she  turned  from  him 
and  passed  on,  took  from  him  all  power  to  approach  her 
with  a  single  word ;  the  joy  in  which  he  had  lived  for  a 
while  was  extinguished  in  bitter  and  secret  grief. 

When  all  the  splendor  of  the  feast  had  passed  unfelt  by 
Adelard,  and  every  one  had  sought  his  own  home,  the 
unhappy  youth  would  yet  make  one  last  attempt.  He 
went  to  the  venerable  Adam  Scharf,  and  addressed  the 
following  words  to  him :  "  My  honored  sir,  you  have,  as  I 
learn,  betrothed  your  fair  daughter  to  a  husband." 

"  That  have  I  indeed,"  answered  Adam  Scharf;  "and 
who  dares  to  say  aught  against  it  1" 

"  He  who  would  willingly  have  gained  her  for  his  own," 
said  Adelard.  "  I  suppose  a  man  might  make  such  efforts 
as  would  win  his  love  even  from  an  enchanted  dragon." 

"From  an  enchanted  dragon,  truly,"  said  Adam  Scharf; 
"  but  from  a  father  who  has  once  betrothed  his  child  to  a 
deserving  husband,  not  the  German  Achilles  could  win  her. 
In  this  there  can  be  no  change." 
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"  And  if  a  man  should  bring  home  the  mighty  sword  of 
the  German  Achilles  himself?" 

"  That  must  the  city  recompense,  and  doubtless  would  ; 
but  the  father's  child  remains  stiH  the  property  of  her  be- 
trothed ;  and  so,  young  sir,  good  night.  Do  not  force  me 
to  think  less  highly  of  you,  by  idle  talk  of  things  which 
cannot  be  changed.  For  the  present  I  say  to  you,  with 
great  esteem  and  friendship,  farewell,  against  the  morrow's 
march."  And  with  these  words  the  old  man  courteously 
opened  the  door  for  his  guest,  and  Adelard  departed,  half 
impatient,  half  submissive,  and  altogether  despairing. 

Far  other  than  he  had  hoped  the  day  before  did  he  ride 
forth  the  following  morning  with  the  horsemen  to  the  field. 
Truly,  he  now  wished  for  nothing  more  than  battle  ;  partly 
because  it  was  his  life,  and,  according  to  the  saying,  the 
wounded  fish  takes  to  the  water  as  readily  as  the  whole 
one;  partly  because,  for  the  first  time  in  his  young  life, 
death  appeared  to  him  in  an  inviting  form. 

When  they  were  so  far  from  the  city  that  the  sound  of 
farewells  and  good  wishes  seemed  to  die  away  in  the 
distance,  Adelard  rode  forward  to  join  his  friend  Leut- 
wald ;  wishing,  under  the  folds  of  that  banner  which 
Elizabeth  had  woven,  to  lament  to  him  his  loss  of  her,  and 
his  desire  of  death. 

But  he  could  not,  beneath  those  beaming  happy  eyes 
of  the  young  minstrel,  find  words  befitting  his  woe  ;  and 
presently  Leutwald  said  to  him,  in  his  childlike  singleness 
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of  heart,  "  There  rides  not  in  this  troop  a  happier  being 
than  I,  beloved  Adelard  ;  for  she  who  wove  this  banner  is 
my  bride.  Her  father  has  betrothed  her  to  me  ;  and  I 
trust  that  warlike  deeds  and  gifts  of  song  may  win  the 
favor  of  my  inspiring  Elizabeth.  Shall  I  not  fight  and 
sing  for  a  glorious  prize  ]  When  we  return  from  battle  it 
will  be  made  known  to  her ;  and  then  shall  I,  God  willing, 
have  done  somewhat  which  may  give  me  courage  to  tell 
her  how  inexpressibly  dear  she  is  to  my  heart." 

Now  first  did  Adelard  comprehend  the  whole  of  his 
misery,  for  now  even  the  right  of  wishing  was  taken  from 
him.  He  only  said,  "  So,  then,  Elizabeth  is  thy  bride  ! 
My  bride  shall  be  the  knightly  sword  of  the  Margrave 
Albert !"  And  he  rode  forward  to  meet  the  foe,  in  gloomy 
silence. 

But  the  war  took  no  such  rapid  decisive  course  as 
Adelard  had  desired.  The  knightly  sword  of  the  great 
Achilles  did  not  glitter  before  him  for  victory  or  death  ;  but 
like  lightning  in  the  distance  it  described  magical  circles, 
rather  threatening  than  striking,  so  that  for  a  long  time 
it  could  not  be  decided  what  precise  purpose  the  terrible 
warrior  bore  in  his  iron  soul.  In  all  this  time  there  was 
but  little  fighting,  and  that  of  small  consequence  to  the 
mind  of  a  bridegroom  seeking  honor,  or  of  an  unsuccessful 
lover  seeking  a  glorious  death. 

At  length  it  happened,  after  long  marching  to  and  fro, 
that  news  came  suddenly  from  the  city  of  Nuremberg  how 
3* 
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the  Achilles  had  appeared  before  their  very  gales,  which 
he  had  reached  by  rapid  marches,  and  how  the  troops  must 
hasten  home  to  protect  their  native  hearths.  Without  rest 
or  stay  they  hastened  to  the  deliverance  of  their  dear  na- 
tive city  ;  and  though  it  seemed  incredible  that  the  Mar- 
grave should  have  gained  such  an  advance  upon  them,  the 
prize  was  far  too  precious  to  allow  of  relaxing  the  speed 
with  which  they  ran  their  course, — more  willing  to  make 
the  greatest  needless  exertion  than  to  risk  falling  short  in 
the  least. 

It  was  evening,  and  already  dark,  when  they  entered 
the  walls  of  the  free  imperial  city.  Weariness  both  of 
horse  and  man  summoned  all  to  immediate  and  profound 
repose  ;  and  as  these  brave  warriors  felt  a  consciousness  of 
strength  and  courage  to  guard  their  homes,  a  deep  feeling 
of  security  lulled  them  sweetly  to  sleep  in  the  bosom  of 
the  mother  whom  they  came  to  protect. 

But  hardly  had  the  morning  dawned  in  the  east,  when 
messengers  came  from  the  advanced  posts  with  a  whole 
troop  in  flight  behind  them.  "  The  foe  !"  they  cried  ; 
'•  the  foe  !"  And  horns  were  blown  from  the  walls,  and 
trumpets  in  the  streets,  and  the  red  banners  displayed 
their  col6rs  from  watch-towers  and  battlements  through 
the  uncertain  dawn.  The  Achilles  was  not  far  from  the 
city  ;  and  he  who  till  then  thought  least  of  Troy  and  of 
destruction,  now  in  this  fearful  morning,  startled  by  sounds 
of  terror  from  his  sleep,  felt  such  thoughts  whirling  through 
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his  bewildered  mind.  All,  too,  was  distraction  and  confu- 
sion in  the  city.  Women  were  weeping,  children  scream- 
ing, commanders  giving  orders,  foot-soldiers  and  horsemen 
were  hurrying,  no  troop  was  in  array,  and  no  one  passed 
through  the  gates. 

Leutwald  meanwhile,  calm  and  bright  as  ever,  held  the 
city's  banner  in  the  market-place,  not  far  from  the  dwelling 
of  Adam  Scharf,  and  let  the  imperial  eagle  float  joyfully 
over  his  head  in  the  cool  breeze  of  morning.  Then  sprang 
Adam  Scharf  from  his  threshold  towards  him, "  Forth  with 
the  banner,  my  son-in-law !"  he  cried.  "  The  foe  is  not 
yet  so  near  as  the  people  suppose  ;  and  he  must  be  met 
upon  the  plain,  or  he  will  press  too  near  our  walls.  If 
once  the  banner  is  gone  forth,  I  will  soon  send  numbers  to 
follow  you.  Forth  with  Leutwald,  whoever  has  youth  and 
heart  among  you  !  Here  we  must  depart  from  accustomed 
rules." 

And  Leutwald  urged  his  swift  steed  thundering  over 
the  pavement.  He  raised  a  joyful  cry,  "  For  the  banner  ! 
For  Nuremberg !" 

The  youths  nearest  at  hand  hastened  after  him,  Ade- 
lard  amongst  them ;  and  so  they  passed  at  their  utmost 
speed  to  the  gates,  and  over  the  bridge,  through  corn- 
fields and  meadows,  to  the  appointed  plain.  Here  they 
halted,  and  beheld  the  enemy  advancing  from  afar  ;  but 
the  young  warriors  had  perhaps  ridden  forward  too  rashly, 
for  only  sixteen,  Adelard  being  one,  had  kept  pace  with 
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the  standard-bearer.  And  right  before  them,  although  yet 
distant  and  hardly  ranged  in  order,  but  numerous  and 
every  movement  more  prepared  for  fight,  moved  on  the 
squadrons  of  knights  and  squires,  and  a  forest  of  spears  rose 
threatening  from  a  cloud  of  dust.  Those  who  were  to 
come  to  their  support  were  yet  only  advancing  from  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  scarcely  discernible.  Leutwald  said 
to  his  companions,  who  were  measuring  with  doubtful  eye 
the  space  before  and  behind  them,  "  Till  our  friends  come 
up  to  us,  we  may  well  make  a  stand  here.  If  we  have 
ridden  forward  too  rashly,  some  among  us  may,  indeed, 
bleed  for  it ;  but  should  the  banner  of  ihe  city  turn  to 
flight,  it  would  strike  dead  at  one  blow  the  courage  of  all 
who  may  follow  us." 

They  saw  that  it  was  so,  and  remained  steadfast  at  their 
post,  whilst  Adelard  rode  to  a  height  to  watch  lest  they 
should  be  cut  off  on  the  other  side.  He  halted  at  the  top, 
and  saw  nothing  of  the  enemy's  troops  but  one  single 
horseman,  who  advanced  slowly,  mounted  on  a  lofty  and 
richly-caparisoned  steed,  himself  lofty  and  majestic,  in 
his  complete  suit  of  armor  glittering  with  gold,  a  mighty 
plume  streaming  from  his  helmet ;  and  like  a  proud  eagle 
he  turned  here  and  there  his  slender  neck,  shielded  and 
adorned  with  glittering  scales,  to  survey  with  his  keen 
glance  the  bearing  of  the  field,  and  again  rode  slowly 
forward, — quite  alone,  quite  careless  of  his  safety,  intent 
only  on  the  order  of  his  troops, — giving  such  tokens  of  a 
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Prince  of  Hohenzoller,  that  Adelard  could  no  longer  doubt 
he  beheld  before  him  the  German  Achilles,  his  great  and 
terrible  master. 

"  Now  welcome,  thou  fair  morning,  to  the  most  glorious 
death  or  the  most  unheard-of  victory  I"  Thus  spoke  to 
himself  the  impetuous  youth,  fixed  his  steel-cap  more 
firmly  on  his  head,  seized  his  sword  with  convulsive 
strength  ;  and  though  the  natural  feelings  of  youth  mourned 
his  approaching  death  and  shrunk  from  the  full-armed 
gigantic  knight,  yet  thirst  of  fame  and  disappointed  love 
exulted  within  him.  He  sat  firmly  on  his  steed  and  self- 
possessed,  and  in  right  horsemanlike  guise  rushed  upon 
the  Hohenzoller.  But  he,  as  if  rejoicing  mightily,  spurred 
his  snow-white  steed,  and  on  a  sudden  shot  like  lightning 
forward ;  not  upon  the  daring  youth,  as  Adelard  in  joyful 
tremor  had  expected,  but,  without  observing  him,  straight 
to  the  floating  banner  amidst  the  fifteen  who  surrounded 
it.  Adelard  stood  stupefied  for  a  moment,  like  one  who 
witnesses  a  desperate  leap  over  a  precipice.  There  sat  the 
Hohenzoller  already  in  the  midst  of  the  troop  ;  many  a 
weapon  whirled  and  rattled  upon  his  harness  and  helm, 
but  his  mighty  sword  flew  like  lightning  round.  Here 
fell  a  horseman,  there  hung  another  stunned  from  his 
saddle ;  there  staggered  a  horse  without  a  rider,  there 
rushed  another  wounded  and  maddened  towards  the  city. 
The  Margrave's  troops  shouted  from  afar  after  their  lord, 
and  hastened  to  follow  the  solitary  hero.  Adelard  flew  to 
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the  standard  ;  and  just  as  he  reached  the  troop,  the  Achilles 
with  his  powerful  charger  had  borne  down  Leutwald's  steed 
to  the  ground. 

Such  of  the  fifteen  as  were  not  bleeding  or  prostrate 
stood  motionless  as  if  enchanted.  But  Leutwald  held  fast 
the  staff  of  the  banner  with  desperate  strength  ;  Adelard 
rushed  forward  from  the  left,  struck  the  left  arm  of  the 
Margrave  which  had  grasped  the  staff,  and  shouted  with 
wild  energy, "  Now  for  death  or  thy  sword,  thou  Achilles !" 
At  the  same  moment  the  blade  of  the  prince  thundered 
over  Adelard's  head ;  but  the  thick  plumes  of  his  steel-cap 
intercepted  the  blow ;  only  the  fastening  was  loosened,  and 
Adelard  remained  unhurt. 

But  then  shouted  the  prostrate  Leutwald,  "  He  is  rend- 
ing the  banner  from  me.  Give  help  who  can !" 

"  Elizabeth's  banner !"  cried  Adelard  ;  and  reckless  of 
every  other  danger,  seized  fast  the  staff  of  the  banner. 

The  Margrave  thundered  forth  his  war-cry.  "  Ye  rash 
boys,  let  loose.  You  have  your  fee."  And  twice  the  fierce 
blade  glittered  on  high  ;  and  while  both  youths  fell  bleeding 
TO  the  ground,  the  arm  of  the  victor  waved  the  two-headed 
eagle  high  above  his  helmet.  The  Margrave's  troops  had 
reached  him,  and  exultingly  followed  their  Achilles  to 
attack  the  advancing  Nurembergers.  The  tumult  had 
long  passed  by,  when  the  two  youths  raised  their  languid 
heads. 

"  Hast  thou  the  banner1?"    asked  each  youth  at  once 
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ot  the  other,  and  then  again  sank  back  exhausted  on  the 
dewy  sod.  After  a  while,  Leutwald  again  raised  himself 
and  spoke. 

"  Hast  thou  already  fallen  asleep,  Adelard  1  I  mean 
to  thy  last  sleep  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Adelard  ;  "  but  the  tune  may  not  be  far 
off.  The  wound  in  my  head  pains  me  sorely." 

"  Not  so  mine,"  answered  Leutwald  ;  "  but  weary  am 
I,  as  after  a  night  spent  in  the  dance — a  sweet  weariness. 
What  thinkest  thou  ? — we  die  a  noble  death.  It  seems  to 
me  as  if  this  were  almost  the  spot  where  we  met  together 
on  thy  return  from  the  Achilles,  and  now  that  Achilles 
sends  us  both  to  our  home." 

"  If  we  had  but  saved  the  banner,"  sighed  Adelard  ; 
"  Elizabeth's  banner !" 

"  We  held  it  fast  so  long  as  we  were  able,"  said  Leut- 
wald. "  Our  merciful  God  will  give  to  each  of  us  in  para- 
dise a  fairer  banner,  woven  of  the  ruddy  dawn  and  the 
deep  midnight  blue,  and  sunshine  and  moonlight,  embroi- 
dered with  stars  for  flowers — Oh,  lovely  flowers !"  Then 
the  youth  was  still. 

Adelard  raised  himself  up,  and  saw  by  the  quivering 
smile  of  his  mouth  that  even  now  the  loving  childlike  soul 
had  parted  from  its  pure  tabernacle.  In  grief  for  his 
departed  friend  and  for  the  lost  banner,  and  overcome  by 
the  fever  of  his  wound,  Adelard  sunk  back  insensible  upon 
his  bloody  couch. 
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The  encounter  was  in  the  meantime  ended.  Margrave 
Albert,  seeing  that  the  city  was  far  too  strong  and  well- 
garrisoned  for  a  sudden  storm,  contented  himself  with 
driving  his  adversaries  back  to  their  gates  ;  and  then  went 
forth,  with  the  captive  banner,  and  the  glory  of  a  victorious 
day,  to  other  deeds  of  arms. 

Then  came  forth  both  citizens  and  peasants  to  search 
for  the  wounded  and  the  dead  ;  and  they  bore  the  two 
friends,  one  in  the  paleness  of  death,  and  the  other  ap- 
proaching to  it,  back  into  the  city. 

So  often  as  Adelard  awoke  partially  from  the  stupefying 
delirium  caused  by  his  wound,  it  ever  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  lay  in  that  spacious  chamber  where  he  first  beheld 
Elizabeth  and  the  banner ;  often,  indeed,  as  if  Elizabeth 
herself  sat  by  his  couch,  smoothed  his  pillow  with  her  own 
delicate  hand,  or  brought  him  medicines,  or  bound  up  his 
smarting  head.  He  smiled  then  gratefully,  thanking  God 
that  he  vouchsafed  to  the  fever  of  his  illness  such  lovely 
visions.  "  What  am  I  better  than  other  wounded  men," 
said  he  sometimes  aloud  to  himself,  "  that  some  should  see 
fiends  by  their  bedside,  and  that  to  me  an  angel  should 
appear  ?" 

But  the  stupefaction  of  fever  departed  from  him  more 
and  more,  and  more  and  more  distinct  appeared  the  spa- 
cious room  to  Adelard's  eyes,  and  at  length  clear  and 
undoubted  the  sweetly-blushing  countenance  of  the  beloved 
maiden. 
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Happy  as  the  reviving  youth  felt  himself,  yet  the  honor 
of  a  warrior  claimed  its  rights ;  he  inquired  of  his  beloved 
one  after  the  banner.  More  deeply  blushed  the  noble  maid 
of  Nuremberg,  and  a  low-breathed  "  Lost "  escaped  unwill- 
ingly from  her  sadly-quivering  lips. 

"  For  Leutwald  I  dare  not  ask,  sighed  Adelard ;  and 
the  sick  man  and  his  nurse  shed  the  tears  of  a  friendship 
which  reached  beyond  the  grave.  In  the  abandonment  of 
his  grief,  the  youth  took  the  hand  of  the  maiden,  hid  his 
glowing  face  upon  it,  and  when  his  tears  flowed  more 
gently,  he  felt  with  astonishment  that  Elizabeth  yielded 
her  hand  to  him  without  resistance.  Amazed,  he  gazed 
upwards  into  the  angel-face ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  might 
hope  every  thing,  and  yet  he  durst  not  utter  a  word.  But 
the  question  hovered  so  beseechingly  in  his  eyes  and  on 
his  lips,  that  Elizabeth  at  length,  with  eyes  cast  down, 
half  turning  away,  spoke :  "  Could  a  maiden  attend  thus 
on  a  youth,  Adelard,  were  she  not  his  bride  1  My  father 
has  made  this  vow  for  your  recovery." 

Then  seemed  it  to  the  heart  of  the  restored  youth  as  if 
a  dream  of  childhood  were  fulfilled.  Now  first  he  held 
that  fair  left  hand  clasped  fervently,  and  covered  it  with 
kisses  ;  and  with  her  soft  right  hand,  Elizabeth  half  timidly, 
half  tenderly,  stroked  his  cheek,  which  was  suffused  with 
the  returning  hue  of  health.  Then  was  heard  the  sound 
of  spurs  and  of  men's  footsteps  on  the  stairs ;  the  door 
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opened,  and   Albert   Achilles   entered,  led   by  the  aged 
Adam  Scharf. 

"  Oh,  I  have  then  been  dreaming  I"  sighed  Adelard ; 
and  sought  to  hide  his  head  in  the  pillows. 

"  Why  talk  of  dreaming  1"  asked  the  Margrave.  "  I 
have  made  peace  with  thy  native  city,  my  good  youth, 
and  I  am  here  for  the  solemnity  of  thyfcetrothal.  I  will 
return  for  thy  wedding  when  thou  art  entirely  healed  of 
the  wound  of  my  sword."  Whilst  he  spoke  the  golden- 
hilted  knightly  sword  resounded  by  the  hero's  side,  and 
Elizabeth  shrunk  timidly  back.  But  Adelard  raised  him- 
self up  joyfully  at  the  well-known  sound. 

Then  said  Albert  Achilles,  "  Give  me  your  hands,  fair 
youth  and  maiden.  I  will  place  on  them  the  ring  of  be- 
trothal." 

But  Elizabeth  moved  another  step  backwards,  and  said 
softly  in  the  ear  of  her  honored  mother,  who  now  stood 
beside  them,  "  Must  I  be  betrothed  by  the  hand  which 
robbed  our  free  imperial  city  of  its  banner  1" 

The  Achilles  heard  her  words,  and  answered :  "  To 
take  it,  gentle  maiden,  was  the  deed  of  a  brave  warrior  ; 
to  give  it  back  is  the  deed  of  a  generous  prince.  Because 
your  bridegroom  defended  it  so  bravely,  I  will  restore  it 
to-morrow  to  your  cathedral." 

Adam  Scharf  fervently  embraced  his  son-in-law,  and 
dropped  some  manly  tears  over  his  wound.  Elizabeth, 
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bowing  meekly  and  gratefully,  gave  her  hand  to  the  Mar- 
grave ;  and  as  he  exchanged  between  them  the  rings  of 
betrothal,  he  said : — 

"  Young  warrior,  I  well  know  that  you  had  fixed  your 
eye  upon  my  sword,  and  another  had  done  so  with  you. 
This  time  that  sword  has  made  a  friendly  return  to  those 
who  strove  to  possess  it.  It  has  helped  the  one  to  heaven, 
the  other  to  his  bride.  But  for  the  future  have  a  care  in 
such  matters.  The  gifts  of  princes'  swords  are  solemn, 
and  weigh  heavily." 


VTO  -MORROW. 

WHERE  art  thou,  beloved  To-morrow  1 

Whom  young  and  old  and  strong  and  weak, 

Rich  and  poor,  through  joy  and  sorrow, 
Thy  sweet  smiles  we  ever  seek . — 

In  thy  place — ah !  well-a-day ! 

We  find  the  thing  we  fled — To-day. 


THE   LITTLE   GLEANER. 

VERY  fair  the  child  was,  with  hair  of  darkest  auburn,— 
Fair  and  yet  sunburnt  with  the  golden  summer : 
Sunshine  seemed  the  element  from  which  she  drew  her 

being. 

Careless  from  her  little  hand  the  gathered  ears  are  scat- 
tered, 

In  a  graceful  wreath  the  purple  corn-flower  binding  ; 
While  her  sweet  face  brightens  with  a  sudden  pleasure. 
Blame  not  her  binding  :  already  stirs  within  her 
All  the  deep  emotions  in  the  love  of  nature, — 
Love,  that  is  the  source  of  the  beautiful  and  holy. 
In  long  after-years  will  memory  recalling 
Sweetness  undying  from  that  early  garland, 
Keep  the  heart  glad  with  natural  devotion. 
'Tis  a  true  sweet  lesson  ;  for  in  life's  actual  harvest, 
Much  we  need  the  flowers  that  mingle  with  our  labors, 
Pleasures,  pure  and  simple,  recall  us  to  their  Giver ; 
For  ever  in  its  joy  does  the  full  heart  think  of  Heaven, 
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As  the  traveller  from  Paris  pursues  his  way  southwards 
through  the  central  part  of  France  towards  Orleans  and  the 
beauteous  river  Loire,  he  has  occasion  to  pass  across  the 
great  plain  of  Beauce.  This  is  a  wide  tract  of  country, 
very  level  in  surface,  and  being  generally  fertile,  it  is  en- 
tirely under  culture,  and  is  plenteously  dotted  over  with 
villages,  in  which  reside  the  farmers  and  others  who  are 
engaged  in  rural  occupations.  In  France,  there  are  few 
farmhouses  standing  by  themselves  surrounded  by  fields,  as 
in  England.  Those  who  cultivate  the  soil  reside,  for  the 
greater  part,  in  dwellings  clustered  together  in  villages, 
where  an  agreeable  society  is  formed  among  the  general 
inhabitants. 

The  villages  in  the  plain  of  Beauce  are  of  this  kind. 
Each  is  a  little  community  of  an  industrious  body  of  agri- 
culturists, and  the  tradesmen  required  to  supply  their  vari- 
ous wants.  Every  village  has  a  church,  an  old  gray  edifice 
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whose  turret  may  be  seen  for  a  great  distance  on  the 
plain  ;  and  a  number  of  these  church  towers,  from  being  so 
conspicuous,  form  stations  for  telegraphs.  The  traveller, 
therefore,  as  he  passes  along,  may  occasionally  observe 
the  arms  of  a  telegraph  busily  at  work  on  a  steeple,  and  in 
that  way  helping  to  convey  intelligence  across  the  country 
between  Paris  on  the  one  hand,  and  Marseilles,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  other. 

Each  church  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  France, 
is  provided  with  a  cure.  These  cures  are  a  humble  and 
diligent  class  of  clergymen,  laboring  in  their  sacred  voca- 
tion for  a  very  small  salary  ;  and  from  their  kindliness  of 
manner,  as  well  as  their  serviceableness  in  giving  advice, 
in  cases  of  emergency,  to  the  members  of  their  flocks,  they 
are  very  generally  beloved  in  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods. 

In  Artenay,  one  of  these  peaceful  and  industrious  villa- 
ges, not  many  years  ago,  there  lived  a  humble  artisan, 
Jules  Asselin.  Jules  was  a  journeyman  wheelwright  by 
profession ;  he  made  wheels  for  the  cars  which  were  em- 
ployed by  the  farmers  in  carrying  their  produce  to  market 
in  Orleans.  These  carriages  would  be  thought  rude  in 
construction  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  fine 
large  wagons  of  England  ;  because,  besides  being  clumsy 
in  fabric,  they  are  frequently  drawn  only  by  cows  or  oxen, 
yoked  in  pairs  by  the  forehead.  Yet  they  carry  large 
burdens  of  field  produce,  and  answer  very  well  for  the 
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wants  of  the  people.  Jules  Asselin  had  regular  employ- 
ment in  the  making  of  wheels  for  these  vehicles  ;  and  as  he 
was  a  sober,  industrious  and  tender-hearted  man,  fond  of 
domestic  happiness,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  was  mar- 
ried, and  dwelt  in  a  cottage  in  the  village. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  small  patch  of  green  or 
meadow  at  Artenay,  on  the  occasion  of  any  summer  or 
autumn  festival.  While  the  elder  cottagers  sat  at  their 
doors  enjoying  the  sunshine  and  the  scene  of  gaiety  before 
them,  the  younger  members  of  the  rural  community  danced 
in  groups  on  the  village  green  to  the  merry  strains  of  a 
violin,  played  by  a  native  musician.  At  these  scenes  of 
festivity,  as  is  remarked  by  strangers  passing  through  the 
country,  every  thing  is  conducted  with  much  decorum. 
The  people  are  happy,  and  relieve  the  gloom  that  might 
creep  upon  their  existence  by  a  light-hearted  gaiety  ;  a 
portion  of  every  festival  day,  in  fine  weather,  being  devoted 
to  the  dance  and  the  gleesome  song. 

At  one  time  mingling  in  such  festivities  with  neighbors, 
Jules  Asselin  and  his  wife  now  principally  looked  on  as 
spectators  from  the  bench  at  their  cottage  door ;  and  their 
pleasure  was  greatly  increased  when  their  two  children, 
Genevieve  and  Maurice,  were  old  enough  to  play  in  the  open 
air  around  them.  These  children  were  regarded  with  more 
than  ordinary  affection.  They  were  twins,  and,  though 
differing  in  sex,  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  each 
other  in  features,  and  also  in  dispositions. 
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"  How  thankful  to  God  should  we  be,"  said  Jules  Asse- 
lin  one  day  to  his  wife  Lisette,  "  that  he  has  given  us  two 
such  good  and  healthy  children.*  What  a  blessing  it  is  to 
a  poor  man  to  be  spared  seeing  his  infants  pining  and  sickly, 
or,  what  is  worse,  possessed  of  bad  tempers  and  disposi- 
tions !" 

"  We  should  indeed  be  grateful,"  replied  Madame  As- 
selin.  "  I  have  never  seen  them  a  moment  ill  since  they 
were  babies,  though  I  fear  Maurice  is  scarcely  robust 
enough  for  a  working-man,  which  of  course  he  must  be- 
lle, as  well  as  his  sister,  however,  are  considered  the  most 
orderly  children  in  the  village  ;  and  Monsieur,  the  cure, 
was  only  the  other  day  observing  to  me,  that  their  mutual 

attachment  was  quite  charming But,  dear  Jules,  I 

think  you  have  suddenly  looked  melancholy.  What  is  the 
matter  1" 

"  Nothing,  Lisette  ;  I  was  only  thinking " 

"  You  were  only  thinking !  Well,  tell  me  your 
thoughts.  You  know  you  should  have  no  secrets  from 
your  little  wife." 

"  Well,  then,  dear,  a  sort  of  feeling  came  over  me  ;  I 
felt  a  little  distressed  as  to  what  would  come  of  these  little 
creatures  should  Providence  remove  us  from  our  present 
earthly  scene." 

"  Oh,  Jules,  don't  talk  so  ;  it  makes  me  so  very  melan- 
choly. You  know  we  are  both  young  yet,  and  I  see  noth- 
ing against  our  living  many  years.  Let  us  hope  the  best 
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at  any  rate,  and  in  the  meantime  Jo  our  duty.  You 
remember  what  the  good  cure  said  one  day  in  his  sermon 
— what  a  great  thing  it  is  for  a  man  to  know,  but  how 
much  greater  to  perform  his  duty  !  And  if  any  man  does 
his  duty  to  his  family,  I  am  sure  you  do.  Come,  cheer 
up,  dear  Jules." 

"  I  will.  It  was  a  mere  passing  notion  ;  but  now  that 
the  thing  occurs  to  my  mind,  I  am  resolved  to  do  my  best 
to  give  Maurice  and  Genevieve  a  good  education.  They 
shall  go  to  school  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  understand 
instruction,  and  I  will  take  all  the  care  I  can  to  train  them 
up  at  home.  I  will  myself  teach  Maurice  drawing  and  a 
love  of  art." 

"  Oh,  delightful !  and  I  will  teach  Genevieve  to  sew 
and  spin,  and  be  a  nice  housewife.  And  how  pleasant  it 
will  be  to  be  all  together  in  the  winter  evenings  round  the 
stove  ;  and  perhaps  we  shall  try  to  sing  in  parts  the  chan- 
son, '  When  swallows  return  in  early  spring,'  or  '  The 
tender  Musette,'  or  some  other  pretty  country  song." 

Thus  Jules  Asselin  and  his  wife  Lisette  would  picture 
to  themselves  visions  of  domestic  felicity  ;  and  until  the 
twins  were  nine  years  of  age,  every  thing  went  on  accord- 
ing to  their  wishes.  Who,  however,  can  tell  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth1?  One  morning  Jules  proceeded  to  his 
work  as  usual ;  in  the  evening  he  lay  stretched  on  his  bed 
a  lifeless  corpse.  A  scene  of  joy  was  suddenly  a  scene  of 
mourning.  Poor  Jules  was  killed  by  the  overturning  upon, 
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him  of  a  carrier's  loaded  wagon,  the  wheel  of  which  he  had 
been  called  on  to  repair.  The  accident  was  universally 
mourned  throughout  the  district.  All  felt  acutely  the  loss 
of  so  worthy  a  man,  and  were  distressed  for  the  fate  of  the 
unhappy  Lisette  and  her  interesting  twin  children. 

Misfortunes,  it  is  said,  seldom  come  single.  Lisette,  a 
naturally  impulsive  being,  was  overwhelmed  with  the  blow, 
and  was  in  a  situation  whfth  rendered  it  doubly  afflicting. 
The  shock  was  too  great  for  her  to  bear.  In  three  days 
she  lay  stretched  a  lifeless  form  beside  her  faithful  Jules, 
and  both  were  buried  in  one  grave. 

This  second  disaster  still  more  excited  the  sympathy  of 
the  neighbors  in  favor  of  the  twins,  now  orphans  in  help- 
less childhood.  The  master  wheelwright  who  had  em- 
ployed Jules,  bound  in  some  respects  by  duty,  but  still 
more  by  a  benevolence  of  disposition,  resolved  that  he 
would  henceforth  be  a  father  to  the  orphans,  and  take 
them  home  to  live  with  his  own  family — a  species  of  adop- 
tion common  enough  in  the  villages  of  France,  where  the 
dwellers  beneath  their  thatched  roofs  consider  themselves 
as  the  natural  guardians  of  the  orphans  left  among  them 
without  home  or  support. 

Briefly  must  five  years  be  passed  over,  during  which 
Maurice  was  instructed  in  his  father's  trade,  and  his  sister 
Genevieve  made  herself  useful  in  all  possible  ways  to  the 
new  parent  beneath  whose  eye  they  grew  up  lovingly  to- 
gether. But  their  protector,  too,  was  taken  from  them  by 
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death  ;  and  the  son  who  succeeded  him  in  the  workshop 
did  not,  alas  !  inherit  with  it  his  father's  considerate  ten- 
derness for  the,poor  twins.  The  boy  he  tasked  beyond  his 
strength,  and  exacted  from  the  girl  such  humiliating  drudg- 
ery, that  even  gratitude  to  their  benefactor  could  not  long 
reconcile  them  to  slavery  with  his  successor. 

Abundance  of  employment  could  have  been  found  for 
the  orphans  separately ;  but  to  live  apart  had  become  to 
them  a  thought  more  formidable  than  any  extent  of  priva- 
tion together.  To  work  for  weeks,  perhaps,  at  distant 
farms,  and  leave  Genevieve  to  the  mercy  of  strangers, 
seemed  to  Maurice  deserting  both  duty  and  happiness  ; 
while,  if  Genevieve  plied  her  late  mother's  skill  with  some 
village  sempstress,  the  idea  of  who  would  care  for  Maurice, 
make  ready  his  simple  meals,  and  keep  in  order  his  rustic 
wardrobe,  would  haunt  her  to  a  degree  which  made 
remaining  asunder  impossible. 

Together,  then,  like  two  saplings  from  one  parent  stem, 
which  the  force  of  the  blast  but  entwines  more  inseparably, 
did  the  orphans  struggle  on  through  increasing  hardships, 
until  a  rich  farmer,  compassionating  their  condition,  and 
moved  by  their  rare  attachment,  once  more  opened  to 
them  a  joint  home,  on  terms  which,  since  one  roof  was  to 
shelter  them,  they  were  too  much  overjoyed  even  to  inquire 
into. 

Here,  for  two  more  happy  years,  the  lad  found  on  the 
extensive  farm  ample  employment — now  in  his  original 
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vocation,  making  and  mending  the  agricultural  implements 
of  the  establishment,  now  as  a  willing  sharer  in  the  labors 
of  the  field  ;  while  the  care  of  the  poultry,  and  all  the  mis- 
cellaneous duties  of  a  farm  in  France,  lent  robustness  to 
the  frame  of  his  cheerful  sister.  A  passing  smile  or  shake 
of  the  hand  through  the  day  sufficed  to  lighten  its  toils  to 
both  ;  and  to  sit  together  over  the  fire,  or  on  some  sunny 
bank  at  its  close,  was  an  extent  of  happiness  they  never 
dreamt  of  exchanging. 

But  the  "  course  of  true  love " — even  when  hallowed, 
as  here,  by  the  sweetest  ties  of  nature — seldom  long  "  runs 
smooth."  Harvest — in  Beauce  a  season  of  peculiar  activity 
and  importance — was  progressing  amidst  the  most  strenu- 
ous exertions  of  old  and  young  ;  and  Maurice,  always 
earliest  and  latest  in  the  field,  though  not  gifted  with  a 
robust,  had  yet  an  agile  frame,  was  eagerly  engaged  in  a 
sultry  afternoon  in  placing,  before  an  impending  storm,  the 
crowning  sheaf  on  an  immensely  high  stack,  when  one 
more  vivid  flash  than  ordinary  of  the  lightning,  which  had 
long  been  playing  along  the  unenclosed  corn-fields,  struck 
the  exposed  pinnacle  to  which  the .  poor  lad  clung,  and 
hurled  him  down,  breathless  and  senseless,  among  the  pile 
of  sheaves  collected  for  a  fresh  stack  below. 

When  the  other  workmen,  many  of  them  stunned  by 
the  same  shock,  gathered  round  their  late  fellow-laborer, 
they  at  first  concluded  him  to  be  dead.  A  faint  sigh  unde- 
ceived them ;  but  his  eyes  when  they  opened,  rolled  vacantly 
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round,  and  vainly  did  he  attempt  to  utter  a  word.  By 
feeble  signs  he  pointed  to  his  head  as  the  seat  of  some 
fatal  injury,  of  which  no  external  trace  could,  however,  be 
descried  ;  but  the  effects  of  it  were  manifest  in  his  limb  s 
which,  on  their  attempting  to  raise  him,  bent  utterly  power- 
less beneath  his  weight,  and  he  again  fainted  away. 

It  was  a  sad  and  sobered  group  who  followed  to  the 
farm  the  wagon  containing  the  well-nigh  lifeless  body  of 
their  light-hearted  young  comrade.  But  how  powerless  are 
words  to  describe  the  state  of  his  sister,  when  the  brother  on 
whom  she  doted  was  brought  home  to  her  more  dead  than 
alive — how  she  suppressed  the  first  burst  of  uncontrollable 
agony,  to  sit  on  the  bed  to  which  she  had  helped  to  lift 
him — his  poor  head  resting  on  her  bosom,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  her  darling  twin,  in  long  and  vain  expectation  of  some 
sign  of  returning  life. 

Faint  tokens  came  at  last  to  reward  her ;  but  the  glance 
of  the  slowly-reviving  one  rolled  wildly  round,  without 
resting  on  any  thing,  till  it  met  the  fixed  one  of  Genevieve- 
when  a  scarce  perceptible  smile  crossed  the  pale  lips  of  the 
sufferer.  "  He  knows  me  !"  exclaimed  the  fond  girl.  "  God 
has  spared  him  to  me,  and  will  yet  grant  me  to  be  the 
means  of  restoring  him  by  my  care  and  kindness.  We 
were>born  together,  and  together  I  feel  we  must  live 
or  die  !" 

The  well-known  voice  found  its  way  to  the  inmost 
heart  of  poor  Maurice  ;  fain  would  he  have  spoken  a  word 
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of  love  and  comfort  in  return,  but  his  paralyzed  tongue 
refused  its  office.  All  he  could  do  was  to  point,  with  a 
feeble  hand,  to  his  forehead,  and  express,  by  faint  signs, 
that  there  was  the  seat  of  the  malady.  The  most  skilful 
physician  of  the  district,  after  an  hour  of  unremitting  atten- 
tion, came  to  the  conclusion  that  paralysis  had,  for  the 
present,  affected  both  the  head  and  lower  limbs,  but  that 
the  favorable  symptom  of  his  being  able  to  point  to  the 
former  gave  hopes  that  consciousness  and  reason  would 
soon  be  fully  restored. 

And  when,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  the  poor  fellow  stam- 
mered forth  a  few  broken  words,  the  first  of  which  were 
"  Genevieve  "  and  "  sister,"  who  can  tell  her  joy  to  be  thus 
called  on  by  the  companion  of  her  birth !  To  think  he 
would  no  longer  be  a  breathing  mass,  without  the  power 
of  expressing  a  thought  or  a  feeling,  seemed  reward  enough 
for  all  her  nights  and  days  of  anxious  watching  by  his  side. 
Since  he  had  begun  to  speak,  he  would,  no  doubt,  soon 
regain  the  use  of  his  limbs.  His  arms  got  daily  stronger, 
and  to  the  precious  word  "sister,"  he  would* by  degrees 
add  the  welcome  ones  "  dear  girl,"  "  my  help,"  "  my  com- 
fort," and  the  yet  more  affecting  request  that  she  would 
"  take  pity  on  him." 

"  Oh  yes,  yes  !"  she  would  eagerly  answer ;  "  God  will 
take  pity  on  us,  and  let  me  make  you  well  by  dint  of  care 
and  kindness."  But  if,  as  she  thus  spoke,  she  inadvertently 
kissed  a  little  more  fervently  than  usual  the  sick  head 
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which  rested  on  her  faithful  bosom,  the  screams  of  the  poor 
sufferer,  and  convulsive  fits  on  the  slightest  pressure, 
revealed  the  unchanged  cause  of  his  continued  helpless- 
ness. 

The  doctor,  once  more  summoned,  pronounced  the 
debility  of  the  lower  limbs  all  but  hopeless  ;  and  the  severe 
winter  of  1823  was  passed  by  the  twins  in  a  state  more 
easily  to  be  imagined  than  described.  Genevieve  devoted 
all  its  long  nights,  and  every  moment  she  could  snatch  from 
her  work  through  the  day,  to  the  couch  of  the  unfortunate 
cripple,  who,  though  resigned  to  his  own  condition,  yet 
prayed  to  be  released  by  death  from  being  a  burden  to  all 
around  him — to  the  sister  especially  whose  youth  and 
strength  he  was  wasting,  and  whose  every  prospect  in  life 
he  felt  blighted  by  the  calamity  which  had  overtaken  his 
own  early  career. 

"  Do  you  wish  me  dead  when  you  speak  so,  Maurice  ]" 
she  would  sobbingly  reply  to  these  heart-rending  lamenta- 
tions. "  Do  you  think  /  could  stay  npon  earth  if  you  go 
and  leave  me  ]  I  sometimes  think  that  I  am  going  too, 
for  my  poor  head  throbs,  and  my  limbs  bend  under  me  at 
times,  almost  like  yours." 

"  I  well  believe  it,"  the  poor  cripple  would  reply  ;  "  but 
it  is  all  fatigue.  You  take  no  rest  either  by  day  or 
night !" 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that ;  God  has  given  me  strength  to 
work,  and  the  hope  of  seeing  you  at  work  again  at  your 
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old  trade  keeps  me  up.  Never  lose  heart,  brother  dear ! 
You've  seen  the  corn  beat  flat  many  a  time  and  oft  by  the 
wind  and  rain,  yet  half  a  day's  brisk  breeze  and  sunshine 
set  it  all  up  again  finer  than  ever !" 

"  These  encouraging  words  from  the  most  sensible  as 
well  as  most  loving  of  sisters,  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
poor  lad  at  times  look  forward  to  possible  recovery  ;  and,  to 
keep  up  his  industrious  habits  and  neatness  of  hand,  he 
amused  himself  ere  long  in  his  chair  with  bits  of  ingenious 
workmanship ;  among  others,  a  little  model  of  a  four- 
wheeled  wagon  on  springs,  in  which  it  was  his  utmost  am- 
bition to  be  drawn  by  some  of  his  comrades  to  church  or 
the  village  green  on  the  evening  of  a  holiday,  to  witness, 
since  he  could  not  share  in,  the  sports  of  his  rustic  neigh- 
bors. 

His  sister,  who  was  in  the  secret,  and  had  furnished  all 
that  was  required  for  the  construction  of  the  pet  model  of 
a  carriage,  had  her  own  views  on  the  subject,  which  were, 
that  it  should  be  drawn  by  no  one  but  herself.  And,  har- 
nessed in  what  was  to  her  a  complete  car  of  triumph,  she 
was  able,  after  repeated  trials,  to  fulfil  her  brother's  darling 
wish,  that  he  should  attend,  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  parish 
rhurch  of  Artenay,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  farm. 
The  only  difficulty  (at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  delighted 
girl)  was,  how  to  get  her  brother — unable  to  endure,  with- 
out agony,  the  slightest  jolt — over  the  roughly-paved  vil- 
lage street  leading  to  the  church  ;  but  so  completely  had 
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her  devoted  conduct  won  on  her  fellow-servants  and  their 
master,  that  the  whole  distance  (a  considerable  one)  was 
found  by  dawn  on  the  eventful  day  so  thickly  covered  with 
straw,  as  to  obviate  the  slightest  injury  to  the  invalid. 
From  nine  in  the  morning  the  church  path  was  lined  with 
inhabitants  of  the  village  thronging  to  sympathize  with  the 
happy  girl,  who,  though  declining  to  yield  to  any  one  the 
honor  of  drawing  her  brother — a  task  which  she  accom- 
plished with  a  skill  and  gentleness  none  other  could  have 
shown — was  yet  astonished  and  bewildered  by  the  admiring 
looks  and  congratulations  pressed  on  her  by  her  kind-hearted 
neighbors. 

The  part,  however,  of  the  whole  scene  which  went 
straight  to  her  heart,  and  touched  it  most  deeply,  was  the  dis- 
tinction publicly  conferred  on  her  by  the  worthy  cur6  him- 
self, who,  pointing  her  out  to  his  parishioners  as  a  pattern 
of  Christian  charity  and  sisterly  affection,  and  bestowing 
on  the  interesting  pair  his  warmest  benediction,  said  to  her 
in  a  voice  of  paternal  kindness, "  Take  courage,  my  daugh- 
ter ;  God  approves  of  and  protects  you." 

It  was  agreeable  to  poor  Genevieve  to  have  these  words 
of  commendation  and  hope  addressed  to  her ;  not  that  she 
required  such  prompting  to  do  her  duty,  but  because  they 
assured  her  that  her  conduct  was  worthy  of  esteem.  Her 
sisterly  affection  was  therefore  strengthened  by  the  sympa- 
thy expressed  by  the  cure,  and  she  felt  herself  repaid  for 
her  days  and  nights  of  toil  and  anxiety.  How  much  more 
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however,  was  she  repaid  by  the  tearful  glance  of  the  brother 
for  whom  she  had  suffered  so  much  ;  and  by  his  fervent 
prayers  that  she  might  be  rewarded  by  Him  who  had  put 
it  into  her  heart  so  to  befriend  him  !  One  result  only  she 
felt  could  fulfil  such  a  petition,  and  something  whispered  to 
her  it  would  not  be  denied.  But  spring  had  passed  away 
without  any  marked  amendment  in  the  patient's  condition. 
May  had  come,  and  well-nigh  gone,  and  with  it  the  hope 
that  fine  weather  might  do  something  for  the  invalid  ;  and, 
resigned  at  length  to  his  fate,  the  young  paralytic  bade 
adieu  for  life  to  all  idea  of  regaining  the  use  of  his  limbs. 

One  evening,  when,  as  usual,  his  indefatigable  sister 
had  drawn  him  to  the  scene  of  rural  festivity  beneath  the 
old  elms  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  he  was  accosted  by 
an  old  soldier  lately  come  on  a  visit  to  a  relation  in  the 
place,  who,  after  closely  questioning  Maurice  regarding  his 
infirmity,  gave  him  in  return  the  important  information, 
that,  in  consequence  of  a  splinter  from  a' shell  at  the  battle 
of  Eylau,he  had  himself  been  two  years  entirely  deprived  of 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  subject  to  spasms  in  the  head,  which 
had  nearly  bereft  him  of  reason.  Of  the  various  remedies 
prescribed,  none,  he  added,  had  the  slightest  success,  till 
sea-bathing,  persevered  in  for  a  whole  summer — plunging 
in  head  foremost, and  allowing  the  natural  douche  afforded 
by  the  successive  waves  to  play  freely,  as  long  as  strength 
permitted,  on  the  affected  part — had  at  length  effected  a 
cure.  "  I  was  carried  to  the  sea-side  in  a  half-dying 
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state,"  said  the  old  corporal,  "  in  a  litter  lent  me  by  my 
colonel.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  strength  and  appetite 
began  to  return,  and  with  them  my  spirits  and  hopes  of  a 
complete  recovery,  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  three 
months  after.  At  first  I  could  only  walk  on  two  crutches, 
then  I  threw  one  awaj ,  and  on  the  3d  of  September  (a 
day  I  shall  never  forget)  I  walked,  without  so  much  as  a 
stick,  a  good  half  mile  from  the  town  to  visit  a  couple  of 
old  friends.  Back  I  came,  still  on  foot,  to  finish  my  course 
of  the  baths  ;  and  within  three  weeks  after,  I  was  on  the 
top  of  a  coach  for  my  own  country  as  hale  and  hearty  as 
you  see  me  before  you  at  this  moment." 
!r  "  And  where,  on  earth,  are  these  precious  baths  to  be 
had  1"  asked  the  cripple  with  eager  interest. 

"At  a  place  called  Boulogne,  a  seaport  town  on  the 
Pas-de-Calais,*  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
hence." 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  !  If  I  must  go  so  far  to 
be  cured,  I  am  pretty  sure  of  remaining  ill  to  my  dying 
day." 

"  Try  and  get  conveyed  there,  my  good  fellow,"  said 
the  kindly  veteran,  "  and  I'll  be  answerable  for  your  entire 
recovery." 

"  What !  to  get  back  my  poor  legs  and  return  to  my 
trade,  and  be  able  to  gain  my  own  bread,  and  help  my 

*  In  France,  the  British  Channel  is  called  the  Pas-de-Calais, 
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sister  ?  No,  no ! — such  happiness  is  not  for  me !"  exclaimed 
the  desponding  lad. 

"  There  now,  my  young  friend,  you  are  losing  hope. 
You  are  like  many  people  who  cannot  believe  in  any  cure 
till  they  see  it  performed.  Why  be  so  confident  in  disbe- 
lieving the  efficacy  of  sea-bathing  1  I  have  known  many 
a  poor  sickly  being  braced  up  by  it  besides  myself.  I  am 
no  doctor  ;  but  you  are  young,  and  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  you  may  not  get  rid  of  this  feebleness,  which  is  per- 
haps only  a  sort  of  disorder  of  the  nerves — a  thing  bad 
enough,  no  doubt.  Come,  come,  cheer  up,  Maurice ;  I 
was,  I  tell  you,  radically  cured  at  fifty ;  why  give  way  to 
despair  ]" 

"  But  you  don't  consider  the  impossibility  of  my  going 
in  any  sort  of  carriage,  even  the  smoothest  voiture,  when  I 
faint  dead  away,  or  go  into  fits  at  the  slightest  jolt.  No, 
no ! — it  is  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  remain  a  cripple  to 
my  life's  end,  and  I  only  pray  he  may  be  pleased  to  shorten 
it  for  my  own  sake  and  that  of  others." 

During  this  conversation  Genevieve  was  an  attentive 
listener ;  and  had  the  speakers  been  less  engrossed,  they 
must  have  read  on  her  countenance  the  lines  of  deep 
determination.  She  took  aside  the  old  soldier,  to  obtain 
from  him  the  minutest  particulars  about  the  wonder-work- 
ing baths,  their  proper  season,  and  precise  distance,  and 
the  easiest  and  least  expensive  route  by  which  they  might 
be  reached  ;  and  no  sooner  was  her  plan  matured,  than 
she  hastened  to  put  it  in  execution. 
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The  affectionate  girl,  overlooking  all  possible  difficul- 
ties, had  actually  resolved  to  draw  her  brother  in  his  little 
cart  all  the  way  from  the  centre  of  France  to  Boulogne. 
It  was  while  sitting  beside  Maurice,  and  beholding  his  in- 
firmities, that  she  had  come  to  this  resolution ;  and  her 
emotions  found  vent  in  tears. 

"  How  strangely  moved  you  are,  sister,"  said  Maurice 
to  her  anxiously  ;  "  surely  you  have  something  more  than 
usual  on  your  mind  ]" 

"  Why  should  I  conceal  it  longer  from  you,  brother  ?" 
was  the  answer.  "  I  have,  I  think,  discovered  the  means 
for  your  cure." 

"  And  how  do  you  intend  to  effect  this  desirable 
object  1" 

"  By  sea-bathing  ;  and  I  shall  draw  you  myself  to  the 
sea-baths,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  off !" 

"  You  never  pan  have  strength  to  do  it." 

"  And  why  not  1 — what  is  there  one  cannot  do  for 
one's  own  twin  brother  ?" 

"  But  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  for  such  a 
journey  V 

"  Oh,  I've  got  in  an  old  glove  round  my  neck  five  gold 
pieces  saved  out  of  my  wages,  more  than  enough  to  carry 
us  to  our  journey's  end." 

"  Ay,  but  then  the  getting  back  again  1" 

"  By  that  time,  please  God,  you'll  be  walking  by  my 
side,  and  that  will  shorten  the  way,  and  he  will  provide  for 
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us.  Don't  you  remember  the  words  he  put  into  the  good 
cure's  mouth, '  Be  of  good  cheer ;  God  approves  and  pro- 
tects you !' " 

"  Well,  sister,  I  commit  myself  to  his  hands  and  yours. 
Fulfil  his  commission,  for  such  it  surely  is,  since  you  are 
not  daunted  by  the  length  of  the  way." 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

"  Or  the  numberless  difficulties  you  must  meet  with." 

"  We'll  get  over  them." 

"  Or  the  dreadful  fatigue,  perhaps  beyond  your 
strength." 

"  Never  fear  for  that ;  I  will  manage  it  nicely  ;  I  am 
very  strong." 

"  Ah  !  but  when  you  come  to  have  to  climb  hills !" 

"  Well,  'tis  only  taking  longer  time." 

"  They  will  keep  us  back  so  ;  perhaps  a  whole  month 
on  the  road." 

"  Yes,  at  the  very  least ;  so  'tis  time  we  were  off." 

"  And  you  really  wish  it  1" 

"  Do  I  not  V 

Both  hearts  were  full,  and  a  long  embrace  gave  vent  to 
feelings  unutterable  in  words. 

Genevieve,  as  may  be  observed  from  these  traits  of 
character,  was  not  a  girl  to  be  turned  from  her  purpose. 
Possessed  of  a  strong  and  decisive  mind— despising  all 
thoughts  of  self  in  a  case  of  such  emergency,  trusting  in 
God  and  her  own  good  intentions — she  hastened,  as  we 
have  said,  to  put  her  plans  in  practice. 
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Genevieve  had  made  up  her  mind  to  start  on  her  toil- 
some pilgrimage  on  the  3d  of  June,  the  birthday  of  the 
twins,  on  which  they  had  never  missed  visiting  for  reli- 
gious exercises  the  little  chapel  of  St.  Genevieve,  situated 
a  league  from  where  they  lived,  on  the  road  to  Tours. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  this  anniversary — the  sun  already 
shining  out  cheerily  on  the  plain  of  Beauce,  and  the  road 
lined  on  each  side  with  shady  trees — the  heroic  Genevieve 
drew  her  brother  along  with  the  apparatus  she  had  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  describe  this  remarkable 
means-  of  conveyance.  It  was  not  without  such  precau- 
tions as  her  simple  wisdom  could  suggest,  or  her  slender 
purse  afford,  that  Genevieve  had  arranged  her  parapher- 
nalia for  the  journey.  The  low  carriage,  somewhat  rude 
in  construction,  and  mounted  on  four  wheels,  was  sheltered 
overhead  by  a  species  of  canopy,  under  which  Maurice, 
helpless  in  his  lameness,  could  recline  as  on  a  bed.  A 
leathern  strap,  a  gift  from  the  village  saddler,  was  provided 
as  a  harness  of  draught,  when  the  difficulties  of  the  road 
rendered  such  an  addition  to  the  ordinary  hand-rope 
necessary.  A  change  of  light  easy  shoes  replaced  on  her 
feet  the  clumsy  sabdts,  or  wooden  shoes  of  the  country, 
and  a  gleaner's  ample  straw  hat  served  to  ward  off  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  While  Maurice  was  dressed  in 
his  Sunday  suit,  Genevieve  prudently  retained  her  working 
attire ;  but  a  small  bundle,  which  otherwise  would  have 
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told  tales,  containing  her  holiday  dress,  to  be  assumed  on 
arriving  at  their  place  of  destination,  was  disposed  as  a 
pillow  in  the  carriage. 

Thus  provided  for  the  journey,  they  proceeded  along 
the  road  towards  the  chapel,  Genevieve,  in  her  speed  at 
the  outset,  finding  vent  for  her  highly-excited  feelings. 

"  Dear  Genevieve,  not  so  fast !  not  so  fast !  You'll  be 
out  of  breath  before  we  reach  the  chapel  ;  you'll  kill  your- 
self with  the  exertion." 

"  True,  dear  brother !  I  was  forgetting  that  we  have 
some  way  to  go.  I  will  be  more  cautious  in  future  ;  and 
you  must  tell  me  when  you  would  like  to  rest." 

Suiting  her  pace  to  the  words,  and  looking  ever  round 
to  inquire  if  her  brother  felt  the  least  inconvenience,  the 
twins  arrived  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  chapel,  Maurice 
nowise  fatigued,  and  Genevieve,  heated  and  tired  as  she 
was,  but  too  happy  to  find  herself  thus  far  on  her  road. 
Having  drawn  her  brother's  vehicle  under  the  porch  of  the 
little  rustic  shrine,  and  listened  devoutly  to  the  matin  ser- 
vice performed  by  a  gray-headed  chaplain,  Maurice  ob- 
served his  sister  to  remain  prostrate,  engaged  in  praying 
with  extraordinary  fervor,  while  big  tears  coursed  each 
other  down  her  cheeks.  Her  feelings  being  relieved,  and 
her  resolution  strengthened  by  these  acts  of  devotion,  she 
addressed  herself  to  her  task.  The  road  northwards  across 
the  plain  of  Beauce  was  taken.  The  journey  was  begun. 

Fain  would  we  follow  in  all  its  interesting  details  the 
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itinerary  (unexampled  perhaps  in  the  world's  history)  of 
the  twin  travellers,  from  the  very  centre  of  France  to  one 
of  its  farthest  extremities  ;  but  a  few  only  of  its  leading 
incidents  must  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  whole. 

Along  the  planted  sides  of  the  great  high  roads  and  the 
level  plains,  their  progress,  though  slow,  was  steady :  halt- 
ing for  the  heat  of  the  day  under  the  trees  at  the  entrance 
of  some  hamlet,  which  afforded  the  needful  supplies  ; 
while  at  nightfall,  the  humblest  decent  shelter  their  slender 
means  could  command  was  sought  and  generally  obtained. 
To  avoid  large  paved  villages,  and  yet  more  formidable 
populous  towns,  was  often  a  tax  on  the  maiden's  ingenuity  ; 
yet  never,  save  once  (at  Etampes),  was  she  compelled — by 
the  impossibility  of  elsewhere  crossing  two  intersecting 
streams — to  consign  to  strangers'  hands  her  precious 
charge,  and  have  her  brother  carried  on  a  handbarrow 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  town. 

From  hence  her  forward  path  was  beset  with  new  and 
unforeseen  obstacles.  The  district  is  now  opened  up  by  a 
railway  between  Paris  and  Orleans  ;  but  there  was  no  such 
conveniency  at  this  time,  and  if  there  had,  how  should  the 
poor  twins  have  been  able  to  pay  for  its  use  1  They  were 
therefore  compelled  to  take  the  ordinary  route,  which 
abounds  in  steep  hills,  up  which  the  strongest  horses  find 
difficulty  in  dragging  their  customary  loads.  No  wonder, 
then,  if  Genevieve  well  nigh  sunk  under  hers.  Her  feet 
had  become  so  blistered  that  she  was  forced  to  leave  off 
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her  shoes  ;  and  being  constantly  obliged  to  stop  and  take 
breath,  she  made  but  little  way :  yet,  after  every  such  halt, 
the  agony  of  her  brother  in  witnessing  her  distress  would 
make  her  resume  her  task  with  a  cheerful  smile. 

It  was  not  till  after  twelve  days'  weary  march,  during 
which  she  had  to  climb  the  hills  of  Arpajou,  Long  Jumeau, 
and  Bourg  la  Reine,  that  they  arrived  at  the  village  of 
petit  Mont  Rouge,  near  Paris,  where  they  found  in  the 
hostess,  the  widow  of  an  artillery  officer  killed  at  Water- 
loo, an  almost  maternal  friend.  The  good  woman  burst 
into  tears  on  witnessing  one  of  her  own  sex  so  dutifully 
yet  painfully  employed — lavished  on  both  travellers  the 
kindest  attentions — procured  for  poor  Genevieve  (whose 
chest  the  strap  had  begun  cruelly  to  lacerate)  a  new  and 
more  comfortable  one — and  insisted  on  her  taking  a  few 
days'  rest ;  while  the  misgivings  of  her  brother  regarding 
a  delay,  the  cause  of  which  was  carefully  concealed  from 
him,  were  obviated  by  the  kind  landlady's  positive  refusal 
to  make  the  slightest  inroad  upon  their  slender  stock  of 
coin.  On  parting  she  embraced,  with  mingled  admiration 
and  regard,  the  recruited  wayfarer,  and  assured  her  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  her  enterprise,  which  could  only,  she 
said,  have  been  dictated  by  express  suggestion  from  on 
high. 

Cheered  by  this  friendly  farewell,  Genevieve  once  more 
donned  her  harness — avoided,  as  directed,  the  city  of  Paris, 
by  keeping  the  line  of  the  new  boulevard  and  Champ  de 
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Mars — crossed  the  Seine  in  a  boat,  and,  late  at  night, 
arrived  at  St.  Denis,  where  a  less  hospitable  reception, 
alas !  awaited  the  poor  travellers.  A  party  of  gay  young 
sporting  men  from  town,  dining  in  the  hotel,  chose  to 
consider  Genevieve  as  an  adventuress,  and  her  brother  as 
an  impostor,  and  insulted  them  accordingly  ;  and  while 
the  innocent  girl,  choking  with  indignant  surprise,  was 
equally  unwilling  and  unable  to  reply,  Maurice,  writhing 
on  his  seat  from  inability  to  chastise  such  insolence, 
exclaimed,  "  Miscreants  that  you  are  !  the  best  proof  that 
I  am  a  cripple  is  my  not  having  the  power  to  punish  you 
as  you  deserve." 

This  burst  of  honest  feeling  only  provoked  fresh  insults 
from  the  giddy  crew,  to  escape  from  whom  Genevieve,  in 
spite  of  her  fatigue,  insisted  on  removing  her  dear  invalid 
from  the  inhospitable  shelter  of  the  inn  to  one  beneath  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  where  the  tired  girl  laid  herself  down  at 
her  brother's  feet,  her  head  resting  on  his  knees,  and  their 
hands  twined  together  like  the  branches  of  the  old  plane- 
tree  above  them  ;  and  the  fine  serene  midsummer  night 
was  passed  by  both  in  peace  and  safety. 

The  only  other  untoward  incident  which  marked  the 
remaining  journey  was  a  thunderstorm  in  the  forest  of 
L'Isle  Adam,  which  brought  back  on  the  poor  sufferer 
from  a  similar  visitation  a  return  of  his  frightful  convulsion 
fits.  During  its  continuance,  the  poor  girl — holding  her 
brother's  head  on  her  bosom,  her  hand  fast  held  over  his 
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eyes  to  shield  them  from  the  lightning,  sheltering  him  from 
the  rain  as  best  she  might,  with  her  own  body — put  up  the 
most  piteous  prayers  to  Heaven  that  she  might  not  thus  far 
have  led  him  only  to  fall  a  victim  to  a  second  catastrophe 
— idding  the  natural,  and  in  her  case  almost  pardonable 
wish,  that  if  the  blow  were  again  to  fall,  it  might  in  death 
unite  them ! 

Her  fears  were  not,  happily,  realized  ;  the  storm  passed 
off,  leaving  the  wayfarers  unscathed.  A  three  days'  fever, 
however,  occasioned  by  alarm  and  neglect  of  her  own 
soaked  garments,  detained  them  at  their  evening's  quar- 
ters ;  and  Beauvais,  the  half-way  house  of  their  arduous 
journey,  lay  yet  a  good  way  beyond. 

It  was  reached  at  last  after  twenty-two  days'  march, 
during  which  three  of  the  five  gold  pieces  so  carefully  hus- 
banded had  melted  away.  Fresh  courage  and  economy 
then  became  necessary  to  save  the  high-minded  twins  from 
the  humiliation  of  asking  alms  ;  and  volumes  might  be 
written  on  the  hardships,  and  difficulties,  and  privations  of 
the  remaining  half  of  the  pilgrimage.  The  country  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boulogne  being  hilly,  Genevieve  found 
the  draught  of  the  carriage  more  toilsome  than  it  had  been 
for  a  week  before.  In  England,  probably,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, she  would  have  received  some  assistance  from 
empty  return  vehicles,  but  in  France  there  is  little  general 
traffic  on  the  public  roads.  A  heavy  diligence  under  the 
charge  of  a  heartless  conducteur,  or  a  heavily  laden 
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carrier's  cart,  are  almost  the  only  vehicles  bound  for  long 
journeys  which  are  met  with,  and  from  these  she  had 
nothing  to  expect. 

As  the  poor  girl  drew  her  car  up  the  last  ascent  towards 
Boulogne,  she  became  giddy  with  fatigue  and  mental  emo- 
tion. In  a  few  minutes  she  was  told  she  would  see  the 
sea — the  Pas-de-Calais — with  perhaps  the  white  cliffs  of 
Angle  terre  in  the  distance. 

"  Oh,  how  delightful  it  will  be,  Maurice  ;  I  will  open 
the  canopy  of  the  car  to  let  you  have  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  sea,  which  neither  of  us  have  ever  seen  before." 

And  when  she  reached  the  brow  of  the  eminence,  there 
surely  was  the  sea  stretched  out,  a  vast  sheet  of  water, 
with  the  white  cliffs  of  England  faintly  pictured  on  the 
horizon.  Boulogne,  also,  with  its  lofty  church  spire,  was 
seen  in  a  hollow  bay  on  the  coast — the  goal  of  long 
cherished  hopes.  The  sensations  of  the  pair  on  beholding 
the  scene  mock  description.  Maurice,  though  little  less 
delighted  at  an  event  which  seemed  to  him  scarce  short  of 
a  miracle,  would  have  urged  on  his  sister  a  halt ;  but,  then 
to  pause  within  reach  of  her  object  was  impossible,  and 
with  quickened  step  she  gained  the  gates  of  the  town. 
Her  first  inquiry  was  how  to  reach  the  baths,  and  the  way 
by  which  she  was  directed  to  them  lay  along  the  shore  ; 
when  the  grand  and  novel  spectacle  of  the  gently-undulat- 
ing ocean  recalled  to  the  twins  the  wide-waving  corn^ 
fields  of  their  native  country, 
6* 
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Beneath  the  shade  of  an  overhanging  rock  they  encoun- 
tered a  group  of  elegant  ladies  of  different  nations  awaiting 
the  proper  time  for  repairing  to  the  baths.  All  gazed  with 
interest  on  the  cripple  and  his  conductress ;  and  when,  in 
answer  to  their  inquiries  from  what  village  in  the  neigh- 
borhood the  kind  girl  was  bringing  him,  he  took  her  by 
the  hand,  and  with  the  eloquence  of  gratitude,  told  whence 
they  came,  and  what  she  had  done  for  him,  the  farm-girl 
of  Artenay  appeared  in  their  eyes  as  an  angel  come  down 
from  heaven,  whom  they  felt  half-tempted  to  worship,  and 
whom  they  carried  in  triumph,  sounding  her  praises  to  all 
they  met,  to  the  bathing  establishment. 

Its  worthy  proprietor  received  the  orphans  with  all  his 
native  goodness  of  heart,  thanked  Heaven  that  they  were 
thrown  upon  his  benevolence,  and  immediately  entered  on 
its  active  exercise  by  consigning  Maurice,  with  as  many 
recommendations  as  if  he  had  been  a  sovereign  prince,  to 
the  skill  and  attention  of  two  of  his  most  experienced 
bathing-men. 

The  twins  were  established  in  commodious  lodgings, 
and  loaded  by  the  awakened  interest  of  the  bathers  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  their  comfort.  After  ten  or 
twelve  dips,  a  degree  of  irritability  began  to  be  felt  in  the 
feet  of  the  patient,  which  quickly  ascending  to  the  knees 
called  forth  the  doctor's  most  favorable  prognostics.  And, 
how  did  the  heart  of  Genevieve  leap  responsive  to  the 
happy  omen  !  how  thankful  did  she  feel  for  her  own  cour- 
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age  and  perseverance  !  And  how  did  her  fond  brother 
pour  out  to  her  his  mingled  joy  and  gratitude,  when,  by 
degrees,  he  could  move  this  or  that  portion  of  his  crippled 
limbs,  and  at  length — happy  day  for  both — was  able  to 
mount,  like  his  friend  the  old  soldier,  a  couple  of  crutches  ! 
His  first  use  of  them,  it  may  be  believed,  was  towards  his 
sister  ;  and  never  did  mother  more  fondly  hail  the  tottering 
efforts  of  her  first-born,  than  Genevieve,  receding  playfully 
to  lure  him  on,  and  crying,  "  Courage,  brother,  a  few  steps 
more  !"  received  him  at  length  in  her  outstretched  arms, 
mingling  tears  and  caresses  with  fresh  thanksgivings  for 
so  blissful  a  consummation, 

Boulogne  is  pre-eminent  among  the  sea-ports  of  France 
for  its  fine  stretch  of  sands,  which  are  the  daily  resort  of 
bathers,  many  of  whom  come  from  Paris  and  other  parts 
of  the  interior,  as  well  as  English  from  the  opposite  coast. 
These  sands  were  a  favorite  resort  of  the  twins.  Carry- 
ing a  seat  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  waves,  Genevieve  led 
her  brother  to  it,  and  here  he  inhaled  every  day  the  refresh- 
ing breezes  which  played  along  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
At  other  times  she  would  move  with  him  to  a  sheltered 
spot  inland,  where  he  could  have  the  benefit  of  milk  pro- 
cured from  a  farm  dairy,  and  a  change  of  atmosphere. 

With  these  attentions,  and  an  unremitting  attendance 
at  the  baths,  where  the  salt-water  douche  continued  to 
prove  of  the  greatest  efficacy,  Maurice  gradually  gained 
strength.  At  first  he  could^walk  on  his  crutches  only  a 
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few  steps,  then  a  greater  distance,  and  after  a  while  he 
accomplished  a  mile  and  sometimes  two  miles.  He  was 
now  able  to  perambulate  the  streets,  and  to  be  amused 
with  the  shops ;  in  these  excursions  leaning  on  his  sisters 
arm,  and  occasionally  resting  when  a  seat  presented  itself. 
In  their  walks  through  the  town,  Maurice  and  Genevieve 
found  themselves  the  objects  of  respectful  interest.  Their 
mutual  affection  had  become  generally  known,  and  what 
Genevieve  had  done  for  her  brother  was  a  theme  of  uni- 
versal praise.  In  their  rambles  through  the  town,  there- 
fore, they  were  frequently  addressed  by  name,  while  many 
would  point  them  out  in  passing,  and  say,  "  There  go  the 
twins  of  Beauce." 

When  September  was  past,  and  the  sea-bathing  season 
over,  the  cure  of  Maurice  was  so  far  completed  that  he 
talked  of  returning  homeward,  and  for  that  purpose 
modestly  asked  the  worthy  bath-keeper  to  advance  him 
a  small  sum,  to  be  faithfully  repaid  out  of  his  own  and  his 
sister's  first  earnings.  This  loan,  however,  was  not  neces- 
sary. The  day  before  that  fixed  on  for  their  departure,  a 
deputation  from  the  youth  of  every  rank  in  Boulogne 
waited  on  Genevieve  Asselin,  inviting  her  to  receive  on 
the  morrow,  at  a  civic  feast,  the  tribute  so  richly  earned  by 
her  sisterly  devotion.  The  poor  girl  thought  it  a  dream 
when  thus  summoned  to  enjoy  honors  reserved  in  her 
simple  ideas,  for  persons  of  rank  alone  ;  and  could  scarce 
comprehend  when  assured  tftlt  it  was  the  very  obscurity 
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of  her  station  which  enhanced  her  merit,  and  made  her 
worthy  of  being  thus  honored. 

Next  day  six  young  ladies  came  in  two  carriages  to 
conduct  the  twins  to  the  spot  called  Tivoli,  in  the  upper 
town,  where  preparations  had  been  made  for  a  fete  in 
commemoration  of  the  purest  and  most  persevering  virtue. 
There  the  simple  timid  girl  of  Beauce,  in  the  garb  she  had 
brought  from  her  native  village,  was  crowned  with  white 
roses,  and  at  the  end  of  the  banquet  presented  by  the 
spokeswoman  of  the  young  women  of  Boulogne  with  a 
purse  containing  fifty  gold  pieces,  as  a  willing  contribution 
from  sisters  of  her  own  sex,  justly  proud  of  one  who  had 
reflected  upon  it  such  unfading  lustre. 

How  the  unconscious  heroine  blushed  and  resisted  ; 
how  the  sum — one  she  had  never  so  much  as  dreamed  of 
possessing — was  forced  upon  her  ;  how  she  honorably 
flew  to  discharge  with  it  her  debt  at  the  baths  ;  but,  thanks 
to  their  owner's  liberality,  brought  it  undiminished  away — 
may  be  left  to  the  reader's  fancy.  He  may  be  pleased, 
however,  to  learn,  that  by  the  physician's  advice  Maurice 
exchanged  his  intended  walk  home  for  an  inside  seat  be- 
side his  sister  in  the  diligence,  on  the  top  of  which  he 
insisted  on  fastening  his  beloved  wagon  ;  that  a  few  days 
were  spent  in  seeing  Paris,  which  they  had  once  so  pain- 
fully passed,  and  in  visiting  the  kind  hostess  of  Mont 
Rouge,  who  had  acted  towards  them  the  Samaritan's  part ; 
and  that,  availing  themselves  of  a  return  vehicle  for  Orleans, 
they  reached  it  late  on  a  Saturday  night. 
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About  the  hour  of  ten  next  morning,  just  as  its  inhabit- 
ants were  proceeding  to  church,  Maurice  appeared,  now 
drawing,  in  his  turn,  up  the  street  leading  to  the  church 
his  blushing  sister,  half-smothered  with  the  flowers  show- 
ered upon  her  by  the  whole  closely -folio  wing  population  of 
her  native  village. 

The  good  priest,  apprised  of  their  happy  return,  caused 
the  brother  to  lead  his  sister  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and 
founding  on  this  living  text  a  most  affecting  exhortation  to 
Christian  charity  and  fraternal  love,  and  again  blessing 
the  maid  he  held  out  as  a  pattern  to  all  around,  alluded,  in 
a  voice  faltering  with  emotion,  to  his  former  words  of  en- 
couragement, asking,  "  Said  I  not  truly,  daughter,  that  the 
God  who  approved  would  protect  you  1" 


WHAT    IS    LIFE? 

RESEMBLES  life  what  once  was  held  of  light, 
Too  ample  in  itself  for  human  sight  ? 
An  absolute  self?  an  element  ungrounded  ? 
All  that  we  see,  all  colors  of  all  shade 

By  encroach  of  darkness  made  1 
Is  very  life  by  consciousness  unbounded  ? 
And  all  the  thoughts,  pains,  joys  of  mortal  breath, 
A  war-embrace  of  wrestling  life  and  death  1 


LOVE'S    PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  fountains  mingle  with  the  river, 

And  the  rivers  with  the  ocean  ; 
The  winds  of  heaven  mix  for  ever 

With  a  sweet  emotion ; 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  single  ; 

All  things  by  a  law  divine 
In  one  another's  being  mingle — 

Why  not  I  with  thine  1 

See  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven, 

And  the  waves  clasp  one  another  ; 
No  sister  flower  would  be  forgiven 

If  it  disdain'd  its  brother : 
And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  earth, 

And  the  moonbeams  kiss  the  sea, 
What  are  all  these  kissings  worth, 

If  thou  kiss  not  me  ? 


THE    SISTERS. 

SISTER,  I  cannot  read  to-day : 
Before  my  eyes  the  letters  stream : 

Now — one  by  one — they  fade  away, 
Like  shadows  in  a  dream : 

All  seems  a  fancy,  half  forgot : 

Sweet  sister,  do  I  dream  or  not  ? 

I  cannot  work  ;  I  cannot  rest ; 

I  cannot  sing,  nor  think,  to-day : 
The  wild  heart  panteth  in  my  breast, 

As  though  'twould  break  away. 
Why — wherefore  1 — Ah,  girl !  ease  my  woe, 
And  tell  me — why  he  tarrieth  so ! 


/>x/f 


MISPLACED   CONFIDENCE. 

FROM   THE    FUENCH. 

IT  has  often  fallen  to  my  lot  to  meet  with  those  indo- 
lent and  vaporish  mothers,  who  fancy  they  are  fulfilling 
their  duties,  whilst  their  sole  occupation  consists  in  reclin- 
ing on  a  sofa,  with  the  last  new  novel  in  their  hand,  to 
listen  to  the  news  of  the  day  brought  by  each  idle  visitor, 
and  receive  the  short  visit  of  the  family  physician,  or  the 
still  shorter  one  of  their  husbands,  who  eagerly  quit  them 
to  seek  elsewhere  a  relief  from  the  insupportable  ennui 
which  reigns  at  home.  These  mothers,  infinitely  more 
numerous  than  is  generally  supposed,  have  in  a  manner 
bid  ado  to  the  world.,  because,  the  bloom  of  youth  being 
over,  they  cannot  reconcile  it  to  themselves  to  play  the 
part  of  a  neglected  beauty.  They  endeavor,  therefore, 
to  retain  a  portion  of  their  sway  under  the  elegant  costume 
of  an  interesting  invalid ;  and  thus  either  deprive  their 
daughters  of  all  the  pleasures  suitable  to  their  age,  or  con- 
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fide  them  to  false  or  careless  friends.  These  in  their  turn 
make  no  scruple  of  transferring  their  charge  to  others ; 
and  thus  are  these  young  females  exposed  to  all  the  dan- 
gers which  ever  await  inexperienced  beauty,  in  the  pro- 
miscuous assemblage  of  the  crowded  rout,  or  public  ball. 

I  have  seen  a  negligent  mother  of  this  description, 
who,  whilst  she  refused  to  lend  a  valuable  necklace  or 
an  India  shawl,  yet  would  intrust  her  friend  with  a 
daughter  in  all  the  bloom  and  innocence  of  fifteen.  May 
the  narrative  I  am  about  to  relate,  the  truth  of  which  I 
can  attest,  be  a  warning  to  those  careless  mothers,  who, 
to  amuse  or  to  get  rid  of  their  daughters,  expose  them 
to  the  chance  of  losing  treasures  of  incomparably  more 
value  than  the  magnificent  necklace  or  the  costly  shawl. 

Solange,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  Paris, 
was  married  to  Germaine  Valaincourt,  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  merchant  at  Lyons,  whom  he  had  attended  in  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  and  who,  on  his  recovery,  thought  he  could 
not  better  reward  the  successful  efforts  of  the  doctor,  than  by 
bestowing  upon  him  his  lovely  daughter  and  heiress.  The 
well-earned  fame  of  Solange  was  increased  by  this  con- 
nexion, merit' being  ever  enhanced  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
by  opulence  ;  and  his  happiness  was  soon  completed  by  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  who  was  named  after  her  mother. 

The  little  Germaine  had  been  the  object  of  her  father's 
ardent  wishes,  and  she  now  became  that  of  his  utmost 
tenderness.  He  could  not  bear  to  have  her  intrusted  to 
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mercenary  hands,  but  required  of  his  wife  that  she  should 
perform  the  duties  of  a  nurse.  In  vain  did  the  beautiful 
and  indolent  Mad.  de  Solange  plead  the  weakness  of  her 
chest  and  the  irritability  of  her  nerves — the  doctor  could 
not  be  imposed  on  in  these  respects, — and  his  wife  finally 
acquiesced  in  fulfilling  this  first  law  of  nature.  Her 
health,  so  far  from  being  injured,  daily  improved,  and  her 
complexion  became  still  more  lovely  than  before  ;  which 
was  some  consolation  to  her  for  the  performance  of  a  task 
she  had  supposed  beyond  her  strength.  She  took  advan- 
tage of  her  compliance  in  this  respect,  to  assume  an  em- 
pire over  her  husband  which  she  ever  after  preserved. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  he  should  be  unable  to  refuse 
any  thing  to  a  wife  radiant  in  youthful  beauty,  and  holding 
at  her  breast  a  child  so  ardently  desired  ? 

Solange's  gratitude  to  the  lovely  nurse  was  unbounded, 
and  the  indulgences  and  gratifications  he  heaped  upon 
her,  completed  the  ruin  of  her  few  remaining  good  quali- 
ties. Satiated  with  all  that  opulence  can  procure,  sharing 
in  the  increasing  honors  of  her  husband,  who  had  just 
received  the  title  of  a  baron  as  a^reward  for  his  numerous 
services,  and  admitted  into  the  highest  circles,  Madame  de 
Solange's  egotism  and  affectation  soon  became  intolerable. 
She  would  scarcely  deign  to  notice  her  relations  or  former 
friends,  and  none  but  those  who  could  claim  a  noble 
descent,  or  who  were  decorated  with  orders,  had  any  hope 
of  being  introduced  into  her  parties.  Men  of  letters. 
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artists,  and  even  former  associates  of  her  husband,  were 
admitted  to  the  baroness's  saloon  by  only  one  of  the  fold- 
ing doors,  while  both  flew  open  at  the  approach  of  rank  or 
fortune  ;  and  whilst  the  lovely  hostess  had  scarcely  a  word 
to  bestow  on  those  of  the  former  class,  all  her  blandishments 
were  reserved  for  the  titled  pretenders.  Some  viewed 
these  follies  with  the  eye  of  pity,  but  others  were  seri- 
ously offended,  and  even  made  complaints  to  Solange,  who 
sought  in  vain  to  repair  by  his  cordiality  the  offence  given 
by  his  wife's  hauteur.  He  could  iiot  bring  himself  to 
reprove  one  so  idolized  ;  and  the  airs  of  a  lady  of  quality 
became  her  so  well ! 

Germaine  grew  daily  more  interesting,  and  the  baro- 
ness's greatest  delight  was  to  take  her  about  with  her 
wherever  she  went.  As  this  lovely  child  was  the  very 
image  of  her  mother,  the  admiration  of  the  one  was  neces- 
sarily followed  by  that  of  the  other ;  and  thus  did  female 
coquetry  still  retain  its  sway,  under  the  interesting  form 
of  maternal  love.  Yet,  next  to  herself,  the  baroness 
dearly  loved  her  daughter  ;  she  had  even  had  patience  to 
teach  her  to  read — a  sublime  effort,  at  which  she  was  her- 
self astonished.  She  had  also  instructed  her  in  the  gamut 
of  the  piano,  and  began  already  to  place  her  fairy  hands 
on  a  harp  adapted  to  her  size,  attributing  to  herself  all  the 
merit  due  to  the  different  masters.  The  only  one  she  dared 
not  interfere  with  was  the  reading-master,  as  the  baroness 
had  very  confined  ideas  on  literature  in  general,  and  was 
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totally  unacquainted  with  either  history  or  mythology.  She 
had  acquired  from  novels  that  sort  of  mechanical  know- 
ledge of  spelling  which  is  sufficient  for  the  common  pur- 
poses of  life  ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to 
hear  her  exclaim,  with  one  of  Scott's  novels  in  her  hand, 
"  Upon  my  word,  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  mother  can 
relinquish  the  pleasure  of  forming  the  mind  and  heart  of 
her  daughter !  For  my  part,  Germaine  has  never  quitted 
me  since  her  intellectual  faculties  began  to  develope  them- 
selves, and  I  have  renounced  for  her  sake  all  the  frivolous 
gayeties  of  the  world.  Maternal  duties,  in  my  opinion, 
should  take  the  lead  in  every  thing." 

The  truth  was,  that  the  baroness  had  recently  suffered 
an  illness,  which  had  considerably  injured  her  complexion, 
and  lessened  the  power  of  her  charms,  and  consequently 
the  wish  to  exhibit  herself  in  company.  Solange,  to 
whom  the  slightest  wish  of  his  wife  was  an  oracle,  was 
the  first  to  praise  this  pretended  self-denial,  and  to  extol 
with  rapture,  in  the  society  he  frequented,  the  maternal 
affection  which  prompted  it.  His  whole  study  was  to 
make  up  in  every  possible  way  for  the  sacrifices  of  this 
tender  mother.  For  the  amusement  of  the  sentimental 
recluse,  sumptuous  dinner-parties  and  select  concerts  were 
had  recourse  to  at  home,  so  that  she  lost  all  inducement 
to  the  exertion  of  seeking  gayety  abroad  ;  and  in  the 
elegant  and  becoming  dress  of  an  invalid,  which  was  well 
adapted  to  conceal  the  ravages  already  made  in  her  beauty, 
7* 
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Madame  de  Solange  received  all  her  company,  reclining  on 
a  crimson  ottoman,  which  set  off  her  faded  complexion, 
and  gave  a  lustre  to  her  eye.  Her  lovely  arm,  still  round 
and  plump,  was  carelessly  thrown  over  one  of  the  cushions, 
and  a  slight  motion  of  the  head  was  her  only  salutation  to 
each  of  the  guests,  as  they  entered  on  tiptoe,  fearful  lest 
the  opening  of  the  door  should  agitate  the  too  sensitive 
nerves  of  their  delicate  hostess. 

Soon,  however,  the  lively  sallies  of  some  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  overpowering  mirth  of  others,  in  which 
Madame  de  Solange  joined,  forgetful  of  the  state  of  her 
nerves,  were  sufficient  reasons  for  the  later  arrivals  to 
dispense  with  these  precautions ;  and  it  was  not  until  her 
sunken  eyes  and  jaded  complexion,  next  morning,  re- 
minded her  of  having  passed  the  night  in  an  atmosphere 
of  heat  and  folly,  that  she  returned  to  her  usual  state  of 
melancholy  languor. 

Germaine,  at  nine  years  old,  was  accustomed  to  do  the 
honors  to  the  early  visitants,  but  retired  before  the  scandal 
of  the  day  began  to  circulate,  and  found  on  her  pillow  a 
sweet  oblivion  from  folly. 

When  Mademoiselle  de  Solange  had  attained  her  fif- 
teenth year,  her  father,  whose  tenderness  increased,  if  pos- 
sible, with  her  increasing  years,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
these  noisy  assemblies,  which  formed  the  principal  amuse- 
ment of  the  baroness,  at  the  same  time  that  they  destroyed 
her  health.  He  succeeded  in  reducing  these  routs  to  small 
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select  parties,  composed  of  those  whose  conversation  might 
benefit  Germaine. 

This  reform  much  displeased  the  baroness  ;  but  in  vain 
did  she  complain  to  her  husband  :  he  maintained  that  every 
consideration  ought  to  give  way  to  that  of  the  welfare  of 
their  daughter,  whose  time  of  life  now  rendered  it  highly 
improper  she  should  be  present  at  the  conversations  which 
often  took  place  in  mixed  assemblies. 

The  baroness  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  decision  Oi 
her  sensible  and  prudent  husband  ;  but  the  grief  it  caused 
her  completed  the  ruin  of  her  remaining  charms.  She 
now  totally  declined  all  society,  neglected  her  toilet,  and 
became  more  indolent  than  ever. 

Poor  Germaine  was  the  sufferer  by  this.  In  vain  did 
Solange  urge  his  wife  to  take  a  ride,  to  make  excursions 
into  the  country,  or  even  go  to  a  play ;  the  baroness  re- 
fused to  make  the  slightest  exertion,  and  continued  in  the 
same  melancholy  and  inactive  state. 

Solange  was  therefore  compelled,  in  order  to  procure 
for  his  daughter  the  relaxation  necessary  at  her  age,  to 
conduct  her  himself,  sometimes  to  an  amateur  concert, 
sometimes  to  an  evening  party,  during  which  he  never 
quitted  her  side.  His  professional  occupations,  however, 
frequently  obliged  him  to  bring  her  home  in  the  midst  of 
these  amusements  ;  and  Germaine,  who  bore  the  disap- 
pointment with  the  most  unrepining  sweetness,  would 
leturn  to  her  mother,  who,  while  she  felt  real  sorrow  at 
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the  privations  to  which  she  subjected  her  daughter,  yet 
had  not  resolution  to  pursue  the  proper  course  of  putting 
an  end  to  them.  At  length  the  idea  of  this  loveljr  flower 
doomed  to  wither  in  the  shade,  decided  this  indolent  mo- 
ther to  confide  Germaine  to  an  intimate  friend,  whom  she 
deemed  worthy  to  supply  her  own  place. 

The  Countess  de  Thianges  (so  was  this  lady  named) 
was  the  wife  of  a  general  officer,  and  mother  of  an  amia- 
ble girl,  to  whom  Germaine  was  much  attached  from  the 
similarity  of  their  ages  and  pursuits. 

Euphrasia  and  Gerrnaine  were  inseparable :  the  one 
played  the  harp  in  a  superior  style,  and  the  other  excelled 
on  the  piano.  The  two  friends  would  often  combine 
the  harmonious  sounds  of  their  instruments  ;  they  would 
figure  side  by  side  in  the  same  country-dance,  and  to- 
gether grace  the  same  box  at  the  theatre.  Euphrasia  was 
a  brunette,  Germaine  was  fair;  and  these  two  young 
beauties  never  appeared  to  so  much  advantage  as  when 
contrasted  together.  No  one  knew  which  to  prefer,  and 
this  very  indecision  was  to  them  the  brightest  possible 
triumph. 

The  Countess  de  Thianges,  still  lovely,  went  a  great 
deal  into  society,  and  had  often  proposed  to  the  Baroness- 
de  Solange  to  introduce  her  daughter,  promising  that  she 
would  pay  the  same  attention  to  her  as  if  she  were  her 
own,  and  that  she  would  always  herself  restore  her  to  her 
mother.  The  baroness  thought  she  might  safely  accept 
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her  friend's  offer,  especially  as -she  had  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  her  husband,  who,  having  formerly  saved  the  life 
of  the  Count  de  Thianges,  could  entertain  no  doubt  of  the 
countess's  watchful  care  over  the  lovely  Germaine. 

During  two  years,  the  countess  continued  to  show 
herself  worthy  of  the  precious  deposit ;  and  wherever  they 
went,  they  presented  the  interesting  appearance  of  a  mo- 
ther and  her  two  daughters.  Solange,  whose  paternal 
anxiety  was  ever  awake,  often  appeared,  as  if  by  accident, 
in  the  midst  of  these  parties,  where  he  ever  found  his 
Germaine  under  the  guardian  care  of  the  Countess  de 
Thianges. 

Yet  it  was  soon  whispered  that  the  lovely  Germaine, 
now  seventeen,  visited  without  her  mother ;  and  this  idea 
emboldened  many  to  express  tender  sentiments,  which 
only  amused  the  innocent  girl,  as  yet  unconscious  of  their 
meaning.  She  would  artlessly  repeat  to  her  mother  next 
morning,  the  flattering  speeches  which  had  been  made 
her ;  and  the  baroness,  notwithstanding  her  habitual  care- 
lessness, and  her  confidence  in  the  vigilance  of  the  countess, 
could  not  avoid  reflecting,  that  no  eye  can  be  substituted 
for  that  of  a  mother. 

She  soon  received  a  proof  of  this,  which  had  nearly 
cost  her  the  tranquillity  of  her  future  life.  It  was  the 
Carnival,  and  Madame  de  Solange  was  invited  to  a  grand 
ball,  given  by  a  field-marshal  of  France  to  the  officers 
who  had  served  under  him.  She  eould  not  summon  reso- 
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lution  to  accept  this  invitation :  it  was  therefore  agreed 
that  Madame  de  Thianges  should  chaperon  Germaine 
thither ;  and  Solange,  who  hoped  to  be  at  liberty  for  an 
hour  or  two  on  that  evening,  was  to  escort  them. 

He  was  not  sorry  for  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
him  of  superintending  his  daughter ;  but  the  evening 
before  the  day  fixed  for  this  splendid  ball,  Solange  was 
summoned  in  haste  to  Prince  D ,  who  was  danger- 
ously hurt  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  at  one  of  his  estates, 
twenty  leagues  from  Paris.  Germaine  prepared  to  accom- 
pany the  countess,  and  after  concluding  her  evening  read- 
ing to  her  mother,  she  set  off,  elegantly  dressed,  for  Ma- 
dame de  Thianges'  house.  But  what  a  disappointment 
awaited  her !  The  countess  had  slipped  on  the  waxed 
floor  of  her  saloon,  and  Germaine  found  her  stretched 
upon  the  sofa,  with  her  ankle  so  dreadfully  sprained  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  her  conducting  the  young  people 
to  the  ball.  Her  regret  at  this  circumstance  caused  her  as 
much  suffering  as  the  pain  of  the  accident. 

Whilst  they  were  in  the  midst  of  their  lamentations, 
the  Marchioness  de  Fereol,  an  intimate  friend  of  Madame 
de  Thianges,  entered,  having  heard  of  the  accident,  on 
her  way  to  the  marshal's  ball.  The  marchioness  was  a 
widow  of  a  certain  age,  an  excellent  woman,  but  lively, 
giddy,  and  as  eager  in  the  chase  of  pleasure  as  a  child  is 
in  that  of  butterflies.  She  could  not  bear  the  idea  that 
Germaine  and  Euphrasia  should  miss  an  entertainment  of 
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which  they  would  have  been  the  brightest  ornaments. — 
•"  The  dear  marshal  would  never  forgive  me,"  added  she 
playfully,  "  were  I  to  suffer  it.  I  am  alone  in  my  carriage : 
my  two  nephews  will  escort  us.  They  are  aides-de- 
camp, brave  cavaliers,  and  young  men  of  superior  sense 
and  prudence.  I  have  settled  it  all :  you  will  confide 
these  two  angels  to  me,  and  I  will  conduct  them  to  the 
ball,  where  they  will  eclipse  every  beauty  there.  They 
shall  not  quit  my  side,  and,  proud  and  happy  at  being 
intrusted  with  such  a  charge,  I  will  return  them  to  you." 

This  offer  was  accepted,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
two  young  ladies,  who,  having  taken  leave  of  the  Countess 
de  Thianges,  followed  the  marchioness,  and  were  rapidly 
conveyed  to  the  marshal's  hotel.  But  here  a  new  disap- 
pointment awaited  them !  The  porter  informed  them 
that  no  one  could  be  admitted ;  and  the  two  aides-de- 
camp, the  marchioness's  nephews,  having  recognized  her 
livery,  ran  to  the  carriage-door  to  acquaint  her  with  the 
particulars. 

The  marshal's  lady  had  been  suddenly  attacked  with 
illness  of  an  apoplectic  nature,  and  had  fallen  senseless 
into  her  husband's  arms.  The  latter,  who  was  tenderly 
attached  to  his  wife,  had  countermanded  the  ball,  and 
devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the  invalid. 

"  Well,  my  dear  boys,"  said  the  marchioness  to  her 
two  nephews, "  get  into  the  carriage  with  us,  and  let  us 
return  home,  and  endeavor  to  amuse  these  two  young 
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ladies,  during  the  time  they  expected  to  have  spent  at  the 
ball.  A  thought  has  just  struck  me,"  added  she  as  the 
carriage  moved  rapidly  on  :  "  it  is  Shrove  Tuesday  ;  let 
us  go  to  the  masked  ball  at  the  Opera." 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  replied  Germaine  ;  "  but 
I  must  ask  my  mother's  permission." 

"  It  is  too  late,  my  sweet  girl  ;  your  mamma  has  read 
herself  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  all  that  lovely  Highland 
scenery,  so  well  described  by  the  exquisite  Scott :  and 
as  to  you,  my  dear  Euphrasia,  your  mother  is,  no  doubt, 
enjoying  the  repose  so  necessary  after  sufferings  like 
hers.  A  masked  ball  offers  such  novelty  at  your  age  ! 
You  shall  remain  close  to  my  side  ;  my  two  nephews  will 
be  our  beaux ;  and  I  will  undertake  to  make  your 
peace  with  your  mothers,  should  they  afterwards  ob- 
ject. Fetch  three  black  dominos  and  masks  instantly," 
said  she  to  the  servant  who  opened  the  carriage-door. 

Saying  this,  she  flew  up  stairs  to  her  apartment,  ac- 
companied by  the  two  young  ladies,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  marchioness's  women,  their  splendid  ball- 
dresses  were  quickly  metamorphosed  into  black  dominos, 
trimmed  with  rose-color,  with  a  bow  of  white  riband  on 
the  right  arm  of  each,  to  distinguish  them,  whilst  an  un- 
meaning mask  concealed  each  lovely  set  of  features. 

They  again  seated  themselves  in  the  carriage,  with  a 
mingled  feeling  of  fear  and  curiosity.  The  two  aids-de- 
camp had  preceded  them,  and  were  dispersed  among  the 
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crowd,  that  the  marchioness  might  not  be  recognized  ; 
and  the  latter  soon  after  entered,  having  on  either  arm  an 
angelic  form,  who  appeared  as  if  they  had  exchanged  the 
regions  of  light  for  those  of  Satan,  so  terrified  were  they 
by  the  familiar  greetings  and  the  personal  freedoms  they 
had  now  for  the  first  time  to  encounter.  Clinging  to  their 
guide,  who  laughed  heartily  at  their  fears,  Germaine  and 
Euphrasia  advanced  with  trembling  steps,  despairing  oi 
being  able  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  gulf  into 
which  the  marchioness  had  dragged  them. 

A  man  of  high  interest  at  court,  whom  she  had  occa- 
sion to  address,  now  passed ;  and  leaving  her  lovely 
charges  in  the  hands  of  her  two  nephews,  she  darted  for- 
ward to  accost  him,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd. 

The  aids-de-camp,  delighted  at  having  the  young 
ladies  under  their  care,  paraded  them  up  and  down  the 
ball-room  for  upwards  of  an  hour ;  and,  but  for  the  exer- 
tions of  their  military  guardians,  they  would  have  been 
exposed  to  all  those  unpleasant  occurrences  to  which 
young  women  at  a  masked-ball  are  ever  liable. 

At  length,  overpowered  by  heat  and  fatigue,  they  took 
refuge  in  an  ante-room,  in  order  to  unmask  for  a  moment. 
Here  they  were  soon  followed  by  a  crowd,  who  came  to 
enjoy  the  same  respite,  and  Germaine  and  Euphrasia  were 
separated  from  each  other. 

The  first  black  domino  with  a  white   bow  whom  Ger- 
maine met,  attracted  her  attention,  and  she   hoped  she 
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had  regained  her  lost  friend  ;  but,  alas !  it  proved  to  be  a 
stranger  ;  and  soon  perceiving  that  a  number  of  dominos 
wore  similar  badges,  she  began  to  despair  of  finding  her 
companion. 

The  aid-de-camp  who  attended  her  was  recognized 
by  his  general,  and  despatched  on  a  message  of  impor- 
tance, having  barely  time  to  confide  his  young  charge  to 
a  captain  of  dragoons  of  his  acquaintance.  The  latter, 
imagining  the  young  lady  thus  carelessly  thrown  on  his 
hands  to  be  of  a  questionable  description,  began  to  venture 
the  speeches  common  on  such  occasions.  Germaine's  em- 
barrassment increased,  and  at  length  she  requested  the 
captain  to  take  pity  on  her  and  conduct  her  to  an  apart- 
ment were  she  could  unmask,  as  she  felt  in  danger  of 
fainting. 

The  captain  at  first  thought  this  one  of  the  artifices  of 
those  women,  who,  under  the  appearance  of  timidity,  are 
in  search  of  adventures :  however,  he  conducted  her  to  the 
only  vacant  place,  one  of  the  small  boxes  above  the  am- 
phitheatre. Just  as  they  reached  the  box-door,  Germaine 
suddenly  quitted  the  officer's  arm,  and  uttering  a  shriek  of 
surprise  and  joy,  tore  off  her  mask,  and  fell  upon  the  bosom 
of  a  gentleman  passing  by,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  my  father !" 
It  was  indeed  Solange  himself,  who  having  returned 
during  the  night,  had  been  to  the  marshal's  hotel,  which, 
to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  closed  ;  and  feeling  assured 
that  Germaine  was  returned  home,  and  was  enjoying  a 
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comfortable  sleep,  unwilling  also  to  disturb  his  household, 
he  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  pass  the  remainder 
of  the  night  at  the  Opera.  Judge  of  his  astonishment  and 
indignation,  on  discovering  his  daughter  in  a  domino,  on 
the  point  of  entering  a  box  with  a  young  man  whom  he 
knew  to  be  wild  and  thoughtless,  although  a  man  of 
honor!  This  captain  of  dragoons  was  nephew  to  the 
very  prince  D ,  to  whom  Solange  had  been  sum- 
moned. 

"  And  so,  young  man,"  said  he  fiercely,  "  whilst  I  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  your  only  friend  and  uncle,  you 
were  endeavoring  to  bring  dishonor  on  my  daughter !" 

"  Believe  me,  doctor,  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself 
with :  I  knew  not  the  name  of  the  young  lady  ;  put  your- 
self in  my  situation,  I  entreat  you !" 

"It  is  impossible,"  exclaimed  Germaine,  beginning  to 
revive,  "  to  have  shown  more  complaisance  or  respect !" 

She  then  related  to  her  father  the  particulars  of  all  that 
had  happened ;  and  Solange,  notwithstanding  his  vexa- 
tion, could  not  avoid  thanking  the  captain  for  his  atten- 
tion. Germaine  then  requested  her  father  to  endeavor  to 
find  Euphrasia  and  the  Marchioness  de  Fereol ;  but  the 
indignation  Solange  felt  towards  this  imprudent  woman, 
would  not  permit  his  attempting  it.  He  hastened  home 
with  Germaine,  where  they  found  her  mother  still  sitting 
up  to  finish  a  new  novel,  which  she  had  not  had  resolution 
to  quit.  She  experienced  the  utmost  dismay  on  hearing 
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what  had  passed ;  to  which  the  irritation  of  Solange 
added  so  much,  as  to  bring  on  a  violent  nervous  attack, 
and  temporary  delirium. 

All  this  time  the  Marchioness  de  Fereol  was  suffering 
the  just  punishment  of  her  folly,  in  her  fruitless  search  the 
rest  of  the  night  after  the  lovely  Germaine,  whom  she  was 
unable  to  restore  to  the  Countess  de  Thianges.  The 
latter,  on  the  return  of  her  daughter  without  her  young 
companion,  was  thrown  into  the  most  violent  agitation, 
and  inwardly  resolved  never  to  undertake  such  a  charge 
again. 

Germaine  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  consoling  her 
mother,  who  could  not  help  repeating,  "  Poor  girl !  what 
dangers  hast  thou  encountered  through  my  carelessness 
and  self-indulgence  ! — to  what  remorse  have  I  exposed 
myself,  by  my  unfortunate  misanthropy  and  dislike  of 
company !  I  will  resume  my  place  in  society,  and  take 
pride  and  pleasure  in  the  admiration  thou  wilt  attract ; 
for  I  am  now  convinced  that  a  daughter  is  too  precious  a 
deposit  to  be  confided  to  any  but  parental  hands,  without 
incurring  the  danger  of  MISPLACED  CONFIDENCE." 


TO    MY    BROTHERS. 

SMALL,  busy  flames  play  through  the  fresh-laid  coals, 

And  their  faint  cracklings  o'er  our  silence  creep 

Like  whispers  of  the  household  gods  that  keep 
A  gentle  empire  o'er  fraternal  souls. 
And  while,  for  rhymes,  I  search  around  the  poles, 

Your  eyes  are  fix'd,  as  in  poetic  sleep, 

Upon  the  lore  so  voluble  and  deep, 
That  aye  at  fall  of  night  our  care  condoles. 
This  is  your  birth-day,  Tom,  and  I  rejoice 

That  thus  it  passes  smoothly,  quietly  ; 
Many  such  eves  of  gently  whisp'ring  noise 

May  we  together  pass,  and  calmly  try 
What  are  this  world's  true  joys, — ere  the  great  Voice, 

From  its  fair  face  shall  bid  our  spirits  fly. 


8* 


NUMA    AND   EGERIA. 

IN  all  the  records  of  antiquity  there  is  none  which 
breathes  a  truer  spirit  of  romance  than  the  legend  of  the 
pure  loves  of  Numa  Pompilius  and  the  nymph  Egeria. 
Not  to  detract  from  the  simplicity  of  the  olden  time,  we 
give  the  genuine  legend  as  it  is  preserved  in  the  invaluable 
history  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Arnold. 

Cije  SLeaenti  of  Numa  ^ompflfus. 

BY   DR.    ARNOLD. 

When  Romulus  was  taken  from  the  earth,  there  was 
no  one  found  to  reign  in  his  place.  The  Senators  would 
choose  no  king,  but  they  divided  themselves  into  tens  ; 
and  every  ten  was  to  have  the  power  of  king  for  five  days, 
one  after  the  other.  So  a  year  passed  away,  and  the 
people  murmured  and  said  that  there  must  be  a  king 
c-hosen. 

Now  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines,  each  wished  that 
the  king  should  be  one  of  them  ;  but  at  last  it  was  agreed, 


", 
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that  the  king  should  be  a  Sabine,  but  that  the  Romans 
should  choose  him.  So  they  chose  Numa  Pompilius,  for 
all  men  said  that  he  was  a  just  man,  and  wise,  and  holy. 

Some  said  that  he  had  learned  his  wisdom  from  Pytha- 
goras, the  famous  philosopher  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  others 
would  not  believe  that  he  owed  it  to  any  foreign  teacher. 
Before  he  would  consent  to  be  king  he  consulted  the  gods 
by  augury,  to  know  whether  it  was  their  pleasure  that  he 
should  reign.  And  as  he  feared  the  gods  at  first  so  did  he 
even  to  the  last.  He  appointed  many  to  minister  in 
sacred  things,  such  as  the  Pontifices,  who  were  to  see  that 
all  things  relating  to  the  gods  were  duly  observed  by  all ; 
and  the  Augurs,  who  taught  men  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
concerning  things  to  come  ;  and  the  Flamens,  who  minis- 
tered in  the  temples ;  and  the  virgins  of  Vesta,  who  tended 
the  ever-burning  fire  ;  and  the  Salii,  who  honored  the  god 
of  arms  with  solemn  songs  and  dances  through  the  city  on 
certain  days,  and  who  kept  the  sacred  shield  which  fell 
down  from  heaven.  And  in  all  that  he  did,  he  knew  that 
he  should  please  the  gods  ;  for  he  did  every  thing  by  the 
direction  of  the  nymph  Egeria,  who  honored  him  so  much 
that  she  took  him  to  be  her  husband,  and  taught  him  in 
her  sacred  grove,  by  the  spring  that  welled  out  from  the 
rock,  all  that  he  was  to  do  towards  the  gods  and  towards 
men.  By  her  counsel  he  snared  the  gods  Picus  and  Fau- 
nus  in  the  grove  on  the  hill  Aventinus,  and  made  them  tell 
him  how  he  might  learn  from  Jupiter  the  knowledge  of 
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his  will,  and  might  get  him  to  declare  it  either  by  light- 
ning or  by  the  flight  of  birds.  And  when  men  doubted 
whether  Egeria  had  really  given  him  her  counsel,  she  gave 
him  a  sign  by  which  she  might  prove  it  to  them.  He 
called  many  of  the  Romans  to  supper,  and  set  before  them 
a  homely  meal  in  earthen  dishes  ;  and  then  on  a  sudden 
he  said,  that  Egeria  was  come  to  visit  him  ;  and  straight- 
way the  dishes  and  the  cups  became  of  gold  or  precious 
stones,  and  the  couches  were  covered  with  rare  and  costly 
coverings,  and  the  meats  and  drinks  were  abundant  and 
most  delicious.  But  though  Numa  took  so  much  care  for 
the  service  of  the  gods,  yet  he  forbade  all  costly  sacrifices ; 
neither  did  he  suffer  blood  to  be  shed  on  the  altars,  nor 
any  images  of  the  gods  to  be  made.  But  he  taught  the 
people  to  offer  in  sacrifice  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  meal  and  cakes  of  flour,  and  roasted  corn. 

For  he  loved  husbandry,  and  he  wished  his  people  to 
live  every  man  on  his  own  inheritance  in  peace  and  in 
happiness.  So  the  lands  which  Romulus  had  won  in  war, 
he  divided  out  amongst  the  people,  and  gave  a  certain  por- 
tion to  every  man.  He  then  ordered  landmarks  to  be  set 
on  every  portion  ;  and  Terminus,  the  god  of  landmarks, 
had  them  in  his  keeping,  and  he  who  moved  a  landmark 
was  accursed.  The  craftsmen  of  the  city,  who  had  no 
land,  were  divided  according  to  their  callings ;  and  there 
were  made  of  them  nine  companies.  So  all  was  peaceful 
and  prosperous  throughout  the  reign  of  king  Numa ;  the 
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gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were  never  opened,  for  the 
Romans  had  no  wars  and  no  enemies  ;  and  Numa  built  a 
temple  to  Faith,  and  appointed  a  solemn  worship  for  her, 
that  men  might  learn  not  to  lie  or  to  deceive,  but  to  speak 
and  act  in  honesty.  And  when  he  had  lived  to  the  age  of 
fourscore  years,  he  died  at  last  by  a  gentle  decay,  and  he 
was  buried  under  the  hill  Janiculum,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tiber  ;  and  the  books  of  his  sacred  laws  and  ordi- 
nances were  buried  near  him  in  a  separate  tomb. 


• 
A    LAMENT. 

OH,  world !  oh,  life  !  oh,  time  ! 
On  whose  last  steps  I  climb, 

Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before  ; 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  your  prime  ? 

No  more — O,  never  more  ! 

Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight ; 

Fresh  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter  hoar, 
Move  my  faint  heart  with  grief,  but  with  delight 

No  more — 0,  never  more  ! 


STORY    OF    WALTER    RUYSDAEL, 

Cfje 


BENEATH  the  shadow  of  the  old  and  venerable  castle  of 
Rosenthal,  on  the  beauteous  river  Rhine,  there  lived  some 
years  ago  a  humble  husbandman  with  his  family,  the  culti- 
vators of  a  small  patch  of  ground,  whence  they  drew  the 
meagre  means  of  support.  Hans  Ruysdael,  as  this  obscure 
tiller  of  the  fields  was  named,  and  Greta  his  wife,  though 
poor  and  hard-wrought,  though  rising  early  and  lying  down 
late,  were  contented  with  the  lot  which  Providence  had 
assigned  them,  and  the  only  heavy  sigh  they  ever  uttered 
was  when  a  thought  as  to  the  rearing  of  their  numerous 
children  passed  through  their  minds. 

Besides  requiring  much  labor,  the  grounds  which 
Hans  cultivated  bore  precarious  crops.  They  were  princi- 
pally laid  out  for  vines  ;  and  some  seasons,  from  the  effects 
of  blighting  winds  and  rains,  these  yielded  scarcely  any 
harvest.  It  was  sometimes  in  vain  that  Greta  would  toil- 
somely carry  earth  from  the  low  grounds  to  the  higher, 
and  lay  it  at  the  roots  of  the  plants  where  the  soil  was  the 
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thinnest  ;  or  that  the  elder  children  would  be  set  to  pick 
the  dead  leaves  from  the  drooping  stalks  ;  or  that  Hans 
himself  would  turn  up  the  ground  with  his  powerful  mat- 
tock, so  as  to  expose  it  to  the  sun.  In  a  single  night  a 
blighting  wind  would  rush  up  the  valley,  and  at  a  blow 
disconcert  the  toils  and  plans  of  a  whole  summer. 

"  It  is  clear,  Greta,"  said  Hans  Ruysdael  to  his  wife 
one  day,  after  the  occurrence  of  a  calamity  of  this  kind — 
"  it  is  clear  that  at  least  one  of  the  boys  mast  leave  us,  and 
perhaps  more  than  one.  The  family  cannot  all  live  in  this 
wretched  spot,  and  in  such  circumstances  it  is  wisdom  to 
disperse.  What  do  you  say,  Greta,  to  our  beginning  with 
Walter  1  he  is  too  feeble  for  this  toilsome  and  precarious^ 
profession,  and  would  do  better  as  an  artisan  in  Strasburg 
or  some  other  large  town." 

11 1  have  had  many  sad  thoughts  on  that  score,  dear 
Hans,"  replied  Greta.  "  I  should  not  by  any  means  like 
to  part  with  any  one  of  them ;  but  God's  will  be  done. 
Let  Walter  go.  He  may  become  a  great  man." 

"  I  care  nothing  for  that,"  rejoined  the  husband  and 
father.  "  What  I  desire  is  to  see  my  sons  grow  up  honest 
men,  diligent  in  their  calling,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  say 
that  a  man,  though  ever  so  hard-working  and  obscure,  if 
he  be  honest  and  happy  in  his  own  mind,  is  a  great  man — 
greater  far  than  the  overbearing  and  sinful  barons  who 
used  to  live  in  the  proud  old  tower  up  yonder." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  Hans ;   yet  Walter  is   an   aspiring 
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child,  and  who  knows  to  what  height  he  may  push  him- 
self?" 

Walter  was  delighted  with  the  notion  of  going  to 
Strasburg,  to  which  it  was  arranged  he  should  be  taken, 
and  placed  under  the  charge  of  his  uncle,  the  head  worker 
in  one  of  the  principal  watchmaking  establishments  of  that 
city.  Ever  since  he  had  seen  the  watch  of  a  passing 
stranger,  he  had  formed  a  fancy  for  mechanical  pursuits, 
and  took  a  pleasure  in  making  wheels  and  other  little 
objects  with  his  knife — all  which  he  exhibited  to  his  twin 
sister  Margaret,  who  admired  them  as  prodigies  of  inge- 
nuity. 

Influenced  by  necessity,  as  well  as  by  what  he  perceived 
to  be  his  boy's  inclinations,  Hans  applied  to  his  brother, 
who  promised,  at  the  first  vacancy,  to  place  his  nephew  in 
a  situation  in  the  same  employment  with  himself.  A 
vacancy  occurring  when  Walter  was  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  the  master  watchmaker  being  willing  to  gratify 
his  foreman,  Hans  had  the  pleasure  of  learning  that  as 
soon  as  he  could  bring  Walter  to  Strasburg,  his  brother 
would  take  charge  of  the  boy,  and  set  him  to  a  good  line 
of  business. 

Walter  scarcely  knew  how  or  where  he  stood  with 
joy  and  pride  when  his  father  told  him  the  good  news. 
Choking  with  emotion,  he  ran  to  the  old  tower,  where  his 
sister  wTas  at  the  time  employed,  and  there  poured  out  to 
her  his  full  and  happy  heart.  They  sat  down  together  on 
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a  stone  bench,  and  when  Walter  had  finished  speaking, 
she  looked  up  in  his  face  with  her  large  tearful  eyes.  She 
thought  how  lonely  she  would  be  without  him  ;  but  she 
remembered  it  was  for  his  good,  and  she  took  his  hand 
between  here  and  smiled.  The  brother  and  sister  sat  late 
that  evening  ;  but  no  one  called  them  away,  for  they  knew 
it  would  be  their  last  evening  together  for  many  years — 
perhaps  for  ever.  Walter  talked  of  his  projects  for  the 
future,  and  Margaret  already  fancied  she  saw  him  the 
great  man  which  he  wished  to  be.  He  promised  her  a 
watch  of  his  own  manufacture  one  day,  and  they  counted 
the  months  and  weeks  which  would  elapse  before  they  met 
again.  Margaret  scarcely  liked  to  see  him  so  glad  to  part 
with  her,  but  she  did  not  say  so ;  and  she  talked  to  him 
of  next  Christmas,  and  her  hopes  that  he  would  be  allowed 
to  come  and  see  them  then,  and  that  they  should  all  be 
very  happy.  Walter,  however,  was  too  full  of  his  new 
greatness  to  think  of  returning  so  soon  home  ;  and  his 
sister  already  thought  she  saw  her  brother  was  extinguish- 
ing affection  in  ambition.  Her  heart  was  heavy  as  they 
entered  their  father's  dwelling,  and  tears  forced  themselves 
unbidden  into  her  eyes. 

The  next  morning  was  bright  and  beautiful  as  a  May 
morning  could  be.  Margaret  had  helped  her  mother  to 
put  up  Walter's  little  bundle  of  clothes  long  before  day- 
break, and  prepared  breakfast  for  him  and  her  father.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  they  should  travel  by  one  of  the 
9 
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barges  employed  in  passing  up  and  down  the  Rhine  ;  for 
at  this  time  no  steam-vessels  navigated  the  river.  The 
only  conveyances  were  these  barges,  a  clumsy  kind  of 
boats,  partly  moved  by  oars  and  sails,  but  chiefly  by  means 
of  horses  yoked  one  after  the  other  to  a  long  rope  passing 
from  a  mast  in  the  barge  to  the  shore.  Hans's  occupation 
near  the  banks  of  the  river  had  made  him  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  barge  owners,  and  by  some  of  them  he  was 
occasionally  carried  to  Mayence  and  other  places  on  the 
river  to  which  his  business  led  him.  He  had  never,  how- 
ever, gone  as  far  as  Strasburg  with  any  of  them.  That 
was  a  long  way  up  the  river,  and  few  barges  went  to  such 
a  remote  distance.  On  the  present  occasion,  he  expected 
the  passage  upwards  of  an  old  acquaintance,  whose  profes- 
sion was  the  conducting  of  large  rafts  of  timber  from  the 
Black  Forest  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  down  the 
Rhine  all  the  way  to  Dort  in  Holland,  and  who  there- 
fore passed  Strasburg  in  his  voyage.  Having  performed 
his  duty  of  conductor  of  the  raft,  and  consigned  it  to 
the  timber  merchants  who  waited  its  arrival,  Ludwig, 
as  this  pilot  was  called,  was  in  the  habit  of  returning  up 
the  Rhine  in  a  barge  along  with  the  men  under  his 
charge. 

Old  and  trustworthy  Ludwig  was  now  bending  his  way 
homewards  to  the  Black  Forest  after  one  of  these  excur- 
sions. His  barge  had  been  perceived  toiling  its  way  up 
the  strait  of  the  Lurli,  and  was  expected  to  pass  the  village 
and  old  tower  of  Rosenthal  on  the  following  morning. 
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By  early  morn,  as  we  have  said,  every  thing  was  pre- 
pared for  the  departure  of  Walter  and  his  father  as  soon  as 
Ludvvig  should  make  his  appearance.  In  a  state  of  agita- 
tion, Margaret  would  one  moment  run  out  to  see  if  the 
towing-horses  were  yet  in  sight  at  the  nearest  turn  of  the 
river,  and  the  next  she  would  rush  into  the  cottage  and 
again  busy  herself  about  Walter  and  his  bundle,  saying  to 
him  a  thousand  things  which  she  had  said  over  and  over 
again  before. 

At  length,  about  seven  o'clock,  the  cracking  of  whips, 
and  the  noise  of  horses  were  heard.  "  There  they  are  at 
last !"  exclaimed  every  one.  Walter  seized  his  bundle 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  led  Margaret  down  the 
bank  to  the  side  of  the  Rhine,  their  hearts  too  full  to 
speak.  The  anxious  moment  of  departure  had  arrived. 
Hans,  who  had  signalled  his  old  acquaintance  Ludvvig  to 
draw  nigh,  was  already  speaking  to  him  of  his  proposed 
journey  to  Strasburg.  The  bargain  was  settled  in  a  mo- 
ment, for  the  raft  pilot  had  made  a  more  than  usually  good 
excursion,  and  was  in  the  best  possible  humor.  Besides 
he  was  glad  to  have  a  fresh  companion  to  talk  to  about 
his  adventures  on  the  river,  and  was  quite  happy  to  wel- 
come Hans  and  Walter  to  a  lift  in  the  barge.  They 
accordingly  stepped  on  board,  Walter's  brothers  giving  him 
a  hearty  cheer,  and  his  mother  a  blessing,  as  they  left  the 
shore.  Margaret  was  the  last  they  saw,  as  she  stood  on  a 
bank  near,  straining  her  eyes  through  her  fast-coming 
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tears,  to  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  Walter  as  they  turned  a 
bend  in  the  Rhine. 

Walter,  who  had  never  been  more  than  a  few  miles  up 
and  down  the  Rhine  from  Rosenthal,  was  charmed  with 
every  new  feature  of  the  scenery  which  came  into  view, 
and  he  was  equally  delighted  with  the  stories  and  anec- 
dotes of  Ludwig,  who  had  something  to  say  of  every  old 
castle  and  crag  which  they  passed  in  their  journey.  Al- 
though a  man  of  rough  manners,  he  was  kind  to  Walter, 
and  gave  him  a  place  in  which  to  sleep  at  night,  under  a 
little  deck  mounted  near  the  stern  of  the  vessel. 

The  first  night  Walter  was  on  board  the  barge  he  had 
little  inclination  to  sleep,  his  mind  being  too  much  agita- 
ted with  the  novelty  of  his  situation  to  allow  of  repose. 

"  Since  you  do  not  seem  to  wish  to  lie  down,"  said  old 
Ludwig  to  him,  as  he  sat  looking  out  upon  the  broad  river 
glittering  in  the  moonlight,  "  if  you  like  I  will  tell  you  a 
story  about  that  curious  old  tower  which  we  are  going  to 
pass  on  our  right." 

"  What  tower  1"  asked  Walter ;  "  I  do  not  see  any 
one  on  the  banks  just  now." 

"  It  does  not  stand  on  the  banks  at  all,  my  young 
friend  ;  it  is  situated  on  a  rock  which  rises  from  the  middle 
of  the  Rhine — a  kind  of  island  ;  and  a  strongly  fortified 
place  it  must  have  been  in  the  times  of  the  old  German 
wars.  Do  you  not  see  it  now,  almost  right  ahead,  like  a 
grim  giant  rising  from  the  bosom  of  the  stream  ?" 
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"  Now,  I  think  I  see  it,"  replied  Walter:  "  Do  tell 
rrie  the  story  about  it  if  you  please.  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
something  very  terrible." 

"  Terrible  it  is,  if  all  be  true,  though  of  that  one  cannot 
be  certain.  Like  all  the  Rhine  stories,  it  is  no  doubt  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  invention,  and  we  must  just  take  it 
as  we  find  it.  At  all  events,  here  it  is  as  the  people  round 
about  tell  it."  And  Ludwig  related  the  following  legend  : 

"  Once  on  a  time,  ages  ago,  when  the  castles  on  the 
Rhine  were  inhabited  by  barons  and  their  men-at-arms, 
this  tower  in  the  midst  of  the  river  was  erected  by  a 
wicked  and  powerful  chief  named  Count  Graaf,  for  the 
purpose  of  exacting  tolls  from  every  one  who  passed  up  or 
down  the  Rhine.  If  a  boat  or  barge  dared  to  go  by  with- 
out drawing  up  to  the  tower  to  pay  a  certain  toll,  the 
warders  on  the  top  of  the  battlements  had  orders  to  shoot 
with  cross-bows  at  the  voyager,  and  either  oblige  him  to 
draw  nigh,  or  kill  him  for  daring  to  pass  without  paying. 
You  must  understand  that  the  baron  who  exacted  this  toll 
had  done  nothing  to  deserve  it,  and  had  no  law  in  his 
favor.  It  was  solely  from  his  own  will  and  pleasure  that 
he  demanded  a  duty  on  passing  boats ;  a  means  of  sup- 
porting himself,  and  acquiring  wealth  without  working 
for  it. 

"  Every  body  far  and  near  feared  this  domineering  ras- 
cal. He  kept  a  band  of  men  in  another  castle  which  he  had 
at  some  distance,  and  with  these  he  defied  any  one  to  chal- 
9* 
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lenge  his  assumed  rights.  '  Often  he  had  battles  with  neigh- 
boring barons,  but  he  was  generally  victorious,  and  on  such 
occasions  he  never  made  any  prisoners.  All  who  were 
taken  he  put  to  death  with  shocking  barbarism  and  igno- 
miny. 

"Among  other  ways  in  which  he  gathered  money  was 
that  of  occasionally  buying  up,  or  taking  for  a  small  price 
which  he  put  upon  it,  the  corn  grown  by  the  peasants  in 
his  neighborhood.  Graaf  was  a  very  cunning  man  in  this 
respect.  He  could  very  easily  have  taken  all  the  crops  for 
ten  miles  round  for  nothing  ;  but  the  consequence  would 
have  been,  that  no  one  would  have  tilled  any  more  land  in 
that  quarter,  and  so  he  could  not  have  taken  more  than 
the  corn  of  a  single  season.  He  was,  as  I  say,  too  cun- 
ning for  this  ;  his  plan  was  to  make  a  show  of  kindness  to 
the  peasantry,  but  to  take  advantage  of  their  necessities. 
Sometimes  he  sent  the  corn  which  he  thus  got  at  a  trifling 
expense  to  Mayence,  and  procured  large  sums  for  it ;  but 
more  frequently  he  kept  the  corn  till  there  was  a  dearth, 
and  then  he  could  get  for  it  any  money  he  liked  to  name. 

"  Year  after  year  Count  Graaf  grew  richer  and  richer 
with  spoils  of  one  kind  and  another ;  and  every  one  said 
that  he  could  not  pass  out  of  the  world  without  some  sharp 
and  signal  punishment  for  his  great  and  manifold  op- 
pressions. This,  however,  seemed  long  of  coming  about. 
Yet  the  time  of  vengeance  arrived  at  last.  He  had  become 
old  and  more  hard-hearted  than  ever,  when  one  year  there 
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arose  a  dreadful  /amine  in  the  land.  The  summer  and 
autumn  were  so  wet  that  the  grain  did  not  ripen,  and  it 
continued  still  green  when  the  snows  of  winter  fell  on  the 
ground.  In  every~town  and  village  the  cry  of  distress  was 
heard ;  the  husbandman  saw  his  little  ones  fainting  and 
perishing  for  lack  of  foqd,  and  the  wealthy  were  becoming 
poor,  from  being  obliged  to  purchase  at  enormous  prices 
small  supplies  of  bread.  Every  one  was  suffering  except 
the  cunning  old  baron  whom  I  am  telling  you  of.  While 
every  body  else  cried,  he  laughed  and  chuckled  over  the 
rare  high  prices  he  expected  he  should  get  for  his  great 
store  of  grain,  which,  for  security,  he  transferred  to  the 
rooms  and  vaults  of  the  tower  in  the  river. 

Things  during  that  awful  winter  became  daily  worse 
throughout  the  country.  The  poor  of  the  villages  flocked 
to  the  towns  for  assistance  ;  but  the  towns  being  as  badly 
off  as  the  villages  and  hamlets,  the  famishing  crowds  were 
refused  admittance,  and  they  perished  in  thousands  at  the 
gateways.  All  animals  fit  for  food  were  killed  and  eaten 
up,  as  I  have  heard  ;  cows,  oxen,  horses,  dogs,  and  other 
creatures.  A  very  curious  thing  was  now  observed. 
Large  numbers  of  rats  began  to  roam  about  the  countiy  in 
quest  of  food  ;  and  so  bold  and  ferocious  did  they  become, 
that  people  fled  before  them.  When  accounts  of  these 
distresses  were  taken  to  old  Count  Graaf  at  the  tower, 
he  did  not  in  the  smallest  degree  commiserate  the  woes 
of  the  poor.  Instead  of  opening  his  granaries  and  selling 
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his  corn  at  a  reasonable  cost,  he  declared  that  he  should 
not  dispose  of  a  particle  till  the  price  of  the  loaf  in  May- 
ence  reached  as  high  as  ten  guilders.*  '  If  the  people  are 
starving,'  said  he  jocularly,  '  why  do  not  they  eat  rats 
rather  than  to  allow  so  much  good  food  to  go  to  waste 
throughout  the  country  T  This  was  a  bitter  saying,  and 
was  afterwards  remembered  against  him.  One  night, 
when  he  was  sitting  in  his  tower  there,  congratulating 
himself  on  soon  getting  the  price  he  demanded — for  the 
loaf  was  now  selling  for  nine  and  a  half  guilders — the 
warder  from  the  top  of  the  castle  rushed  suddenly  into  his 
apartment  and  declared  that  the  river  was  covered  with 
armies  of  rats  swimming  boldly  to  the  tower,  and  that 
some  had  already  gained  a  landing,  and  were  climbing 
the  loopholes  and  walls.  Scarcely  had  this  intelligence 
been  communicated  by  the  terrified  man-at-arms,  when 
thousands  of  famishing  rats  poured  in  at  the  doors,  win- 
dows, and  passages,  in  search,  no  doubt,  of  something  to 
eat,  whether  corn  or  human  beings  mattered  not  to  them. 
Flight  and  defence  were  equally  impossible.  While  host 
after  host  attacked  the  granaries,  bands  fell  upon  the 
wicked  old  baron,  and  he  was  worried  to  death  where  he 
lay,  and  almost  immediately  torn  in  pieces  and  devoured. 
The  warder  and  one  or  two  other  attendants  alone  es- 
caped, by  throwing  themselves  into  a  boat  and  making 
with  all  speed  for  the  nearest  bank  of  the  river.  I  need 

*  Sixteen  shillings  and  eightpence. 
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scarcely  tell  you  that,  when  the  news  of  Count  Graaf's 
death  spread  abroad,  nobody  mourned  his  fate,  which 
indeed  was  looked  upon  as  a  just  punishment  for  his  great 
covetousness  and  cruelty.  No  one  ventured  near  the 
tower  for  several  months  afterwards.  When  at  length  the 
heirs  of  the  count  visited  it,  they  found  that  all  the  grain 
had  been  eaten  up,  and  that  nothing  remained  of  its  for- 
mer owner  but  a  skeleton  stretched  on  the  cold  floor  of 
one  of  the  apartments.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  wicked 
Count  Graaf ;  and,  although  such  famines  may  never  take 
place  in  our  times,  his  fate  is  not  the  less  a  warning  to 
those  who  would  sinfully  and  for  their  own  ends,  prevent 
the  poor  from  having  a  proper  supply  of  bread." 

With  stories  such  as  this,  Ludwig  made  the  long  pas- 
sage up  the  river  seem  short  to  Walter,  who,  when  the 
barge  arrived  at  Strasburg  on  the  fourth  day  after  leaving 
Rosenthal,  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  at  the  end  of 
his  journey.  Bidding  adieu  to  Ludwig  and  his  compan- 
ions, Hans  and  his  son  now  arrived  at  the  fortifications  of 
Strasburg,  and  entered  the  crowded  city.  The  streets, 
the  houses,  the  shops,  all  seemed  like  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ment before  the  eyes  of  the  country  boy  ;  and  as  the  great 
clock  of  the  cathedral  struck  eight,  he  listened  in  wonder 
and  delight  to  its  fine  deep  tone,  which  led  to  a  reverie  on 
clocks  and  watches,  and  clockmakers  and  watchmakers, 
till  he  was  roused  by  his  father  stopping  at  the  small  door 
of  a  tall  dismal-looking  house  in  a  narrow,  dark,  dirty 
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little  street.  He  now  made  Walter  follow  him  tip  a  long 
staircase,  which  seemed  almost  endless  to  the  boy,  till 
they  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  room  in  one  of  the  upper 
stories,  and  knocked  with  his  hand.  The  door  was 
opened  by  his  brother,  who  had  just  returned  from  his 
work,  and  gave  them  a  hearty  reception,  leading  them  in 
to  his  wife,  a  tall,  bony  looking  woman,  not  very  clean  in 
her  person,  who  was  preparing  the  supper  of  onion  broth 
and  salad.  There  was  a  strong  smell  of  onions  and 
tobacco  in  the  room  ;  but  to  this  Walter  was  accustomed 
at  home ;  though  his  aunt's  untidy  appearance,  and  the 
gloomy  discomfort  of  the  small  room,  were  not  so  like 
home,  and  for  a  moment  his  heart  sank  within  him. 
However,  a  kind  reception  and  some  warm  soup,  which 
as  he  was  very  hungry  he  was  glad  of,  cheered  him  ;  and 
he  was  soon  asleep  on  the  straw  matress  of  the  little 
wooden  bed  prepared  for  him  in  a  recess  in  the  next  room. 
He  slept  soundly,  and  dreamt  that  he  was  a  watchmaker, 
and  had  made  the  clock  of  the  cathedral ;  but  just  as  his 
father  and  mother  and  Margaret  and  his  brothers,  and  all 
the  village,  were  assembled,  and  admiring  his  work,  the 
whole  steeple  fell  down  with  such  a  crash  that  he  awoke  ; 
and,  starting  up  in  bed,  saw  his  father,  who  had  upset  the 
only  chair  in  the  room  in  his  hurry  to  call  Walter  to  bid 
him  good-by,  as  he  was  returning  home.  He  kissed  the 
boy  affectionately,  bade  him  be  good  and  obedient  to  his 
master  and  his  uncle,  and  not  forget  his  duty  to  God,  or 
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all  that  his  mother  and  he  had  taught  him,  and  left  the 
room.  Walter  was  alone  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and 
he  sat  up  in  his  bed  and  cried  bitterly. 

That  morning  his  uncle  introduced  him  to  his  new 
master,  a  quiet  old  man,  with  a  mild  benevolent  counte- 
nance, and  a  gentle  manner.  He  spoke  kindly,  and 
seemed  sorry  for  the  little  pale  boy  who  was  separated  for 
the  first  time  from  his  family  and  home.  Walter  felt  his 
kindness,  and  was  happier.  There  were  a  great  many 
men  and  boys  employed  in  the  business,  and  his  uncle 
could  not  be  often  in  the  same  room  with  him  ;  but  Wal- 
ter was  inclined  to  be  diligent,  and  was  in  a  few  days  so 
earnest  about  his  employment,  that  he  forgot  he  was 
among  strangers,  and  worked  as  happily  as  if  he  had  been 
doing  something  for  his  father  in  his  own  home.  He  only 
felt  lonely  when  he  walked  through  the  busy  crowded  streets 
to  his  dark  dirty  lodgings  at  his  uncle's,  and  looked  round 
at  the  four  bare  walls  and  his  straw-matress  in  the  wooden 
bed,  which  was  its'only  furniture,  excepting  one  chair  with  a 
hole  in  it.  His  aunt,  too,  was  sometimes  cross,  and  when 
he  sat  down  with  his  uncle  to  his  uncomfortable  supper,  he 
thought  of  his  mother,  how  nicely  she  prepared  the  evening 
meal,  and  he  longed  to  hear  again  the  cheerful  voices  of 
his  brothers,  and  Margaret's  sweet  merry  laugh  when  the 
day's  work  was  over.  But  these  were  foolish  thoughts  to 
indulge,  and  they  made  him  discontented ;  so  Walter 
seldom  allowed  himself  this  painful  pleasure.  He  was  be- 
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coming  tolerably  reconciled  to  his  situation,  when  he 
unfortunately  placed  a  little  too  much  confidence  in  a  new 
friend. 

The  boy  who  worked  next  him  lived  in  a  street  adjoin- 
ing Walter's  lodging,  so  they  generally  walked  back  to- 
gether in  the  evenings.  An  intimacy  soon  grew  up 
between  them,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Walter  commu- 
nicated to  him  all  his  projects  for  the  future,  that  he  meant 
one  day  to  be  a  great  man,  and  to  make  a  clock  like  that 
in  the  cathedral.  He  told  him  what  he  had  already  done, 
his  inventions,  the  wooden  watches  that  he  had  construct- 
ed for  his  sister's  amusement,  and  that  he  was  at  that  time 
working  at  one  every  night  after  he  came  home,  by  which 
he  meant  to  surprise  her  next  Christmas.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  boy  amused  his  companions  in  the  workshop  by 
a  recital  of  these  projects.  Nothing  could  exceed  Walter's 
indignation.  His  face  changed  from  pale  to  red,  and  then 
paler  than  before.  He  did  not  speak,  but  his  quivering 
lips  and  flashing  eyes,  and  the  vain  attempt  at  a  scornful 
laugh,  which  only  excited  more  merriment  from  those 
around  him,  showed  the  violence  of  his  resentment,  and  at 
last,  provoked  beyond  endurance,  he  advanced  to  give  a 
blow  to  his  tormentor,  when  the  master  entered  in  the 
midst  of  his  passion,  and  commanded  silence  ;  but  remark- 
ing Walter's  angry  countenance,  he  desired  to  speak  with 
him  when  work  was  over.  He  then  inquired  from  him 
the  cause  of  the  morning's  disturbance,  which  the  boy 
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frankly  confessed;  and  his  master,  after  acknowledging 
the  provocation,  yet  blaming  Walters  violence  and  impru- 
dent openness  to  one  almost  a  stranger  to  him,  continued 
— "  But  we  must  all  learn  by  experience,  my  boy.  So  you 
hope  one  day  to  distinguish  yourself;  I  commend  your 
ambition  ;  but  the  less  said,  the  more  is  likely  to  be  per- 
formed. I  would,  however,  caution  you  in  one  thing : 
the  mere  love  of  distinction  is  the  desire  of  gratifying  your 
own  vanity,  often  at  the  expense  of  something  better ; 
and  if  you  do  not  work  from  a  higher  motive,  you  will  fail 
in  that.  Let  the  desire  of  being  useful  to  your  parents  in 
their  old  age  be  your  first  object,  and  then  endeavor  to 
perfect  and  improve  upon  the  inventions  and  discoveries 
of  others,  which  will  lead  to  your  making  inventions  and 
discoveries  yourself,  and  to  the  distinction  you  covet : 
though,  Walter,  I  warn  you,  by  the  time  you  acquire  it, 
you  will  have  attained  something  so  much  better  than  this 
boyish  ambition  is  worth  that  you  will  not  care  for  its 
possession.  However,  work  on,  and  I  do  not  fear  your 
doing  something  yet ;  only  beware  of  vain  projects  which 
hasten  you  on  to  your  ruin.  Pray  to  God  to  put  a  right 
spirit  within  you ;  fear  no  labor  on  your  part,  and  his 
blessing  will  go  along  with  you."  Walter  only  half  com- 
prehended his  master's  words,  but  they  sounded  encour- 
agingly, and  he  felt  happy  that  evening,  and  swallowed 
his  onion  soup  with  so  good  an  appetite,  that  his  aunt  was 
almost  alarmed  for  the  family  expenses. 
10 
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The  boy's  character  becfame  from  that  day  more  and 
more  reserved:  he  worked  diligently,  but  associated  as 
little  as  he  could  with  his  fellow-workmen.  His  waking 
hours,  his  nightly  dreams,  were  spent  in  the  vain  projects 
from  which  his  master  had  warned  him  ;  and  the  desire 
for  the  approbation  of  his  fellow-creatures  seemed  to  in- 
crease in  proportion  as  he  shunned  their  society,  and  fan- 
cied he  despised  them.  Vanity  was  his  foible  :  and,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  he  was  the  last  to  perceive  his  own  infir- 
mity. He  imagined  there  was  something  noble  in  rising 
above  those  who  were  born  his  equals.  God  had  given 
them  the  same  beautiful  world  to  inhabit ;  he  was  their 
Father  as  well  as  his  ;  and  what  superior  talents  he  had 
bestowed  on  one  more  than  another,  were  intended  that 
that  one  might  serve  his  fellow-creatures  more,  and  receive 
his  reward  in  the  consciousness  of  that  service  ;  but  Wal- 
ter only  saw  in  those  talents  a  promise  of  his  own  eleva- 
tion. True,  he  was  only  a  boy  ;  but  the  full-grown  man 
is  the  development  of  the  boy  ;  and  if  we  do  not  early  cut 
away  those  branches  which  encumber  the  sapling,  they 
will,  in  its  maturity,  consume  the  richest  nourishment,  and 
destroy  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  tree. 

Christmas  came  at  last,  and  Walter  would  have  returned 
home,  but  it  was  inconvenient  to  do  so,  the  distance  being 
considerable  ;  and  he  continued,  without  repining,  to  labor 
diligently  at  his  employment. 

Years  rolled  on  and  Walter  became  a  man :  still  the 
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same  earnestness,  the  same  ambition,  the  same  desire 
of  fame,  scarcely  more  rational,  though^pmore  determined 
in  the  man  than  in  the  boy,  characterized  him.  His 
master  had  placed  him  in  one  of  the  most  responsible  situ- 
ations in  the  house  :  he  had  won  his  regard  by  his  honesty, 
diligence,  and  obliging  manners ;  but  Walter  was  not 
happy.  He  was  restless  and  discontented  because  he  was 
not  known  by  the  world  :  all  his  savings  were  spent  in 
books  and  in  materials  for  the  work  which  now  occupied 
him  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  The  clock  of  the  Ca- 
thedral had  been  the  object  of  his  admiration  since  the  day 
he  first  entered  the  city,  and  he  was  never  tired  looking  at 
it.  This  extraordinary  piece  of  mechanism  was  begun 
a')out  the  year  1352,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  spires  of  the 
cathedral  in  1370.  Until  recent  times,  it  showed  a  variety 
of  movements,  some  introduced  since  the  period  of  its  first 
fabrication.  The  basement  of  the  clock  exhibited  three 
dial-plates,  showing  the  revolutions  of  the  year  and  sea- 
sons, with  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Above  the 
middle  dial-plate,  the  days  of  the  week  were  represented 
by  different  divinities,  supposed  to  preside  over  the  planets, 
from  which  their  common  appellations  are  derived.  The 
divinity  of  the  current  day  appeared  in  a  car  rolling  over 
the  clouds,  and  at  midnight  retired  to  give  place  to  the 
succeeding  one.  Before  the  basement  a  globe  was  dis- 
played, borne  on  the  wings  of  a  pelican,  round  which  the 
sun  and  moon  were  made  to  revolve,  and  consequently 
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represented  the  motion  of  those  bodies.  The  ornamental 
turret  above  the  basement  exhibited  a  large  dial  in  the 
form  of  an  astrolabe,  which  showed  the  annual  motion  of 
the  sun  and  moon  through  the  ecliptic,  as  also  the  hours  of 
the  day,  &c.  The  phases  of  the  moon  were  likewise 
marked  on  a  dial-plate  above.  Over  this  dial-plate  were 
represented  the  four  ages  of  man  by  symbolical  figures,  one 
of  which  passed  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  marked  this 
division  of  time  by  striking  on  small  bells.  Two  angels 
were  also  seen  in  motion,  one  striking  a  bell  with  a  scep- 
tre, while  the  other  turned  an  hour-glass  at  the  expiration 
of  every  hour.  This  celebrated  clock  has  lately  undergone 
repair,  and  is  now  considerably  simplified  ;  but  at  the  time 
of  Walter's  residence  in  the  city,  it  was  in  all  its  glory  ; 
and  he  thought  if  he  could  succeed  in  discovering  its 
mechanism,  make  a  model  of  it,  and  then  exhibit  it  from 
city  to  city,  he  would  realize  a  fortune  for  himself  and 
his  family,  and  be  on  the  high  road  to  distinction. 

Full  of  this  idea,  our  young  watchmaker  studied  the 
history  of  every  curious  clock  which  he  could  hear  of. 
Among  others,  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  clock  of 
Berne,  in  Switzerland,  which  is  renowned  for  its  ingenious 
contrivances ;  but  more  particularly  a  clock  made  by 
Droz,  a  mechanic  of  Geneva,  which  rivalled  even  that  of 
Straeburg.*  Procuring  as  minute  an  account  as  possible 

*  To  amuse  our  young  readers,  we  may  mention  that  this  clock 
wfa  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  performing  the  following 
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of  these  clocks,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  his  ideas  of 
mechanical  combinations,  he  set  ardently  to  work  in 
making  a  model  of  the  clock  of  Strasburg,  which  should 
work  perfectly  in  all  its  parts  like  the  original.  He  kept 
his  labors  a  profound  secret,  employing  himself  some  hours 
every  night  for  a  space  of  two  years.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  model  Was  nearly  completed,  and  all  the  move- 
ments worked  as  smoothly  as  he  could  have  wished.  A 

movements.  Ther»was  exhibited  on  it  a  negro,  a  shepherd,  and  a 
dog.  When  the  clock  struck,  the  shepherd  played  six  tones  on  his 
flnte,  and  the  dog  approached  and  fawned  upon  him.  This  clock 
was  exhibited  to  the  king  of  Spain,  who  was  greatly  deliglred  with 
it.  "  The  gentleness  of  my  dog,"  said  Droz,  "  is  his  least  merit. 
If  your  majesty  touch  one  of  the  apples  which  you  see  in  the  shep- 
herd's basket,  you  will  admire  the  fidelity  of  this  animal."  The 
king  took  an  apple,  and  the  dog  flew  at  his  hand,  and  barked  so  loud, 
that  the  king's  dog,  which  was  in  the  same  room  during  the  exhibi- 
tion, began  to  baik  also  ;  at  this  the  courtiers,  not  doubting  that  it 
was  an  affair  of  witchcraft,  hastily  left  the  room,  crossing  themselves 
as  they  went  out.  Having  desired  the  minister  of  marine,  who  was 
the  only  one  who  ventured  to  stay  behind,  to  ask  the  negro  what 
o'clock  it  was,  the  minister  asked,  but  he  ob'aincd  no  reply.  Droz 
then  observed  that  the  negro  had  'not  yet  learned  Spanish,  upon 
which  the  minister  repeated  the  question  in  French,  and  the  black 
immediately  answered  him.  At  this  new  prodigy  the  firmness  of 
the  minister  also  forsook  him,  and  he  retreated  precipitately,  de- 
claring that  it  must  be  the  work  of  a  supernatural  being.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  the  performance  of  these  tricks,  Droz  touched  cer- 
tain springs  in  the  mechanism,  although  this  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  of  the  accounts  of  his  clock. 

10* 
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feeling  of  pride  now  took  possession  of  his  mind.  He 
almost  looked  with  disdain  and  pity  on  the  passengers  ia 
the  streets ;  and  became  more  distant  than  before  to  his 
fellow-workmen.  He  already  felt  as  if  he  had  reached 
the  summit  of  his  ambition.  Sometimes  his  courage 
would  sink,  and  then  he  was  so  forgetful  of  his  business, 
that  once  or  twice  he  nearly  Quarrelled  with  his  good 
master ;  but  the  day  at  last  arrived,  the  day  he  had 
reckoned  on  for  years,  the  day  he  could  show  the  fruit  of 
all  his  labors.  His  uncle  was  the  first  to*  whom  he  com- 
municated his  secret.  He  invited  him  to  the  garret, 
where  he  had  lived  and  toiled  since  he  finished  his 
apprenticeship  ;  and  the  astonishment  and  delight  ex- 
pressed by  his  uncle  exceeded  even  his  expectations.  His 
uncle  had  always  considered  the  clock  as  something  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  human  intellect  but  that  of  the 
great  man  who  had  invented  it ;  and  now  his  own  nephew 
had,  by  his  unassisted  ingenuity,  discovered  all  its  mechan- 
ism, and  produced  an  exact  model,  which  performed  all  its 
evolutions,  and  if  not  so  large,  seemed  to  him  quite  as 
wonderful.  The  neighbors,  who  had  watched  his  small 
lamp  burning  night  after  night  in  his  garret,  till  the  sun's 
first  rays  broke  into  the  narrow  window,  now  hastened  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity,  and  to  express  their  surprise  and 
delight.  On  the  third  day  after  the  disclosure  of  his 
workmanship,  as  Walter  was  standing  surrounded  by 
eager  admirers,  the  door  opened,  and  Margaret  threw  her 
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arms  round  his  neck.  She  had  been  the  only  one  to 
whom  his  secret  had  been  confided.  He  had  written  to 
tell  her  of  its  completion,  and  she  instantly  set  out  on  foot, 
with  the  young  farmer  to  whom  she  was  shortly  to  be 
married  ;  but,  tiring  of  this  fatiguing  mode  of  travelling, 
they  had  been  fortunate  in  finding  a  diligence,  which 
brought  them  to  the  scene  of  her  brother's  triumph.  She 
could  not  speak  ;  but  her  eyes  told  the  fulness  of  her  heart, 
and  her  silent  pressure  of  Walter's  hand  was  more  grateful 
to  him  than  all  the  words  of  praise  and  flattery  with 
which  his  ears  had  been  satiated  the  day  before.  The  rest 
of  the  family  followed  in  a  few  days,  and  a  week  was 
spent  in  nothing  but  rejoicing  and  proud  congratulations. 

Walter  was  not,  however,  satisfied  with  this,  nor  his 
master  either,  who  now  kindly  proposed  to  him  the  alter- 
native of  becoming  his  partner  in  the  business,  or  lending 
him  money  to  set  up  for  himself,  as  he  had  no  doubt  of 
his  speedy  success.  Walter  thanked  his  master,  but 
refused  both  his  proposals.  His  master  was  astonished, 
and  gave  him  a  week  to  consider  them.  Margaret  was 
urgent  with  her  brother  to  accept  the  one  or  the  other. 

"  What  do  you  propose,  dear  Walter  1"  she  said 
gently.  "  You,  the  pride  of  our  family,  to  be  settled  here 
in  Strasburg,  a  watchmaker!  What  could  you  desire 
better  ?" 

"  To  go  to  Paris." 

•"  Paris  !  Walter,  what  would  you  do  there  T* 
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"  Yes,  Paris.  It  is  there — in  the  great  metropolis  of 
France,  almost  of  the  world — that  genius  is  properly  ac- 
knowledged. There  I  shall  rise  to  be  somebody  ;  here  I 
should  be  no  more  than  our  good  master — a  respectable 
tradesman.  I  will  be  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  age  ; 
and  where  can  I  hope  to  become  one  but  in  Paris  1" 

And  to  Paris  he  accordingly  went.  All  his  savings, 
as  well  as  his  sister's,  had  been  exhausted  in  his  clock- 
His  master  refused  to  assist  him  in  his  wild  projects,  and 
lamented  that  so  much  talent  and  energy  should  be 
wasted  :  his  father  and  uncle  could  not  help  him  ;  but  in 
this  difficulty  his  fellow- workmen  came  forward :  those 
whom  he  had  so  little  regarded  subscribed  all  they  were 
able,  and  supplied  him  with  a  small  sum  for  his  journey. 
Walter  hesitated  whether  to  accept  their  loan,  but  his 
desire  for  fame  was  too  ardent  to  be  repressed  ;  so,  pro- 
mising to  repay  them  when  he  grew  rich,  which  he  had 
no  doubt  he  would  soon,  he  took  a  kind  farewell  of  them 
all.  He  had  procured  a  crazy  sort  of  caravan,  which  con- 
tained his  clock  and  himself,  with  a  small  bundle  of  clothes 
and  provisions..  His  parents  and  Margaret  accompanied 
him  half  a  day's  journey,  and  left  him  to  proceed,  buoyant 
with  hopes  and  spirits  as  when  he  made  his  entrance  into 
Strasburg  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Ten  days  after,  Walter,  with  his  tired  horse,  both 
covered  with  dust  and  weary  with  travel,  were  traversing 
the  Boulevards  of  Paris.  Speaking  French  imperfectly. 
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and  not  knowing  where  to  get  a  night's  lodging,  with  only 
two  or  three  small  coins  remaining,  he  felt  utterly  helpless 
and  forlorn.  Turning  down  the  first  street  he  came  to 
he  looked  vainly  on  all  sides  for  some  small  inn  or  beer- 
house, till  chance  happily  favored  him  in  discovering 
written  in  a  shop  window  that  German  wras  spoken 
within.  Fastening  his  horse  to  a  post,  he  boldly  entered 
the  shop,  and  in  spite  of  his  miserable  appearance,  he  was 
civilly  received,  and  a  young  German  who  was  employed 
there  undertook  to  show  him  the  way  to  a  place  where  he 
might  lodge  himself  and  his  horse  for  the  night :  he  even 
offered  to  lend  him  some  money  with  but  slender 
chance  of  being  repaid  ;  and  Walter,  though  unwillingly, 
accepted  it,  as  he  would  rather  incur  a  debt  to  a  country- 
man than  a  stranger.  The  next  morning  the  young  Ger- 
man called  to  see  him,  and  offered  to  assist  him  in  finding 
a  room  fitted  to  accommodate  his  clock,  and  to  direct  him 
how  to  advertise  it.  He  was  interested  in  the  success  of 
his  countryman,  and  Walter's  mild  yet  enthusiastic  man- 
ners attracted  him.  Before  the  end  of  the  week,  Walter 
established  his  clock  in  its  new  lodgings,  and  promised 
himself  soon  to  repay  the  expenses  incurred  by  his  friend. 

Now  was  the  grand  essay  to  be  made.  With  mingled 
hopes  and  fears  he  opened  his  exhibition. 

The  first  day  did  not  seem  to  open  very  auspiciously. 
Morning  passed  away,  and  no  visitors  appeared.  Walter 
tried  to  console  himself  by  thinking  it  was  too  early  for 
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any  but  workpeople  to  be  abroad.  About  three  o'clock  a 
visitor  appeared,  and  Walter,  in  taking  his  money  felt 
relieved  of  an  irksome  anxiety  which  was  creeping  upon 
him.  The  visitor  was  an  old  man  with  spectacles,  and  a 
sharp  snarling  countenance.  He  minutely  examined  the 
clock,  asked  Walter  a  string  of  questions,  or  rather  gave 
him  a  series  of  his  own  observations  ;  and,  finding  he  was 
not  understood,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  smiled  con- 
temptuously at  the  clock,  and  walked  out  again.  A 
lady  with  two  little  boys  succeeded  him.  The  children 
attempted  to  handle  the  machinery  to  see  how  it  was 
made,  and  on  Walter's  remonstrating,  the  lady  seemed 
offended,  and  departed  very  shortly.  Two  or  three  young 
men  followed  who  seemed  by  their  gestures  to  approve  ; 
and  one  of  them  told  him,  in  very  bad  German,  it  was  a 
pretty  toy.  No  more  came  that  day  ;  but  he  had  earned 
enough  by  the  end  of  the  week  to  pay  his  friendly  coun- 
tryman, which  was  fortunate,  as  he  was  leaving  Paris  im- 
mediately, and  bade  Walter  a  kind  farewell,  wishing  him 
success. 

During  the  second  week,  a  number  of  visitors  came  ; 
but  Walter,  to  his  great  sorrow,  found  that  the  debt  for 
the  lodging  increased  at  a  quicker  ratio  than  his  gains. 
After  the  first  fortnight,  he  thought  himself  very  happy  if 
four  visitors  appeared  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon  :  these 
gradually  diminished,  till  his  exhibition-room  was  totally 
deserted.  The  bitterness  of  his  disappointment  was  even 
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greater  than  his  anxiety  about  his  circumstances :  still  he 
hoped  some  scientific  man  might,  by  a  happy  chance,  drop 
in,  and,  struck  with  his  ingenuity,  recommend  him  to  the 
notice  of  his  friends.  In  the  meantime,  Walter  began  to 
consider  if  he  could,  by  any  means,  procure  some  employ- 
ment while  waiting  in  his  exhibition-room.  His  landlady, 
who  was  kind  and  compassionate,  had  a  friend  who  was 
a  working  jeweller,  and  he  agreed  to  let  Walter  do  any 
little  work,  such  as  mending  chains  or  watches,  which  he 
could  take  with  him  to  his  lodging.  He  ate  little  and 
saved  all  he  could ;  but  the  expense  of  his  lodgings  was 
very  heavy,  and  his  purse  very  light :  his  health,  too,  was 
sinking,  and  his  courage  with  it ;  but  the  man,  great  in 
science  and  influence,  might  still  appear  and  set  all  to 
rights.  His  landlord  now  told  him  he  must  pay  his  debt 
or  leave  the  house.  The  first  was  impossible :  he  had 
pawned  nearly  all  his  clothes,  and  sold  Ms  old  horse  and 
caravan  for  half  their  small  value,  which  only  sufficed  to 
pay  for  his  daily  maintenance  :  so,  giving  his  landlord  the 
remainder  of  his  money,  he  removed  his  model  to  a  small 
shabby  room,  which  he  hired  at  a  very  low  price,  and 
where  he  still  hoped  for  those  visitors  who  were  not 
attracted  by  his  more  eligible  quarters.  In  this  obscure 
lodging  there  was  no  better  success.  Day  after  day 
passed,  week  after  week,  and  still  no  one  visited  the  exhi- 
bition. He  earned  still  a  scanty  subsistence  by  the  work- 
ing jeweller :  but  even  that  failed  at  last ;  for  his  sickly 
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constitution  gave  way,  more  from  sorrow  than  dis- 
ease. The  people  of  the  house  pressed  for  rent ;  they 
were  poor  themselves,  and  Walter  knew  it.  One  cold 
wintry  day,  as  he  sat  shivering  with  a  tattered  coat  drawn 
round  his  thin  figure,  he  heard  a  foot  on  the  stairs  leading 
to  his  apartment :  hope  and  joy  once  more  lighted  up  his 
countenance  :  it  might  be  a  visitor.  It  was  indeed,  but 
not  such  as  he  expected  ;  it  was  the  officer  appointed  to 
seize  his  goods  for  debt.  He  had  nothing  left  him  but  his 
clock  ;  that  on  which  he  had  toiled  so  long,  in  which  he 
had  seen  so  many  bright  visions  of  the  future  ;  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  the  work  of  his  genius,  his  friend  and  consola- 
tion when  forsaking  all  others ;  Avhich  had  seemed  to 
speak  words  of  hope  to  him,  and  shine  like  a  beacon  in 
the  darkness  which  had  gathered  around.  Alas !  it  had 
not  warned  him  from  the  rock,  but  lured  him  on  to  his 
own  destruction.  He  did  not  utter  a  word  as  they  re- 
moved this  his  only  treasure  ;  but  as  he  heard  the  last 
heavy  footstep  descending  the  stairs,  he  cast  himself  on 
the  ground  and  wept  like  a  child. 

That  night  he  had  no  shelter  for  his  head,  and  he  left 
Paris  to  beg  his  way,  sick,  hungry,  and  weary,  to  that 
home  which  he  left  in  the  pride  of  his  heart  and  the 
fulness  of  hope  and  joy. 

Six  months  had  passed  since  Walter  left  Strasburg, 
when,  on  the  road  to  the  little  village  of  Rosenthal,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  a  lonely  wanderer  was  seen  dragging 
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his  weary  limbs  along :  his  cheeks  were  hollow,  and  his 
sunken  eyes,  still  restless  and  bright  with  the  fever  of  the 
mind,  seemed  to  tell  a  long  tale  of  misery.  A  ragged 
handkerchief  was  bound  round  his  head,  his  clothes  hung 
loosely  on  his  thin  shrunken  body,  and  he  leant  for  support 
on  a  stick,  which  he  seemed  to  have  cut  from  a  tree  on 
his  way.  On  he  toiled  till  he  reached  a  low  bank  near  a 
solitary  cottage.  There  he  paused,  and  stretched  himself 
on  the  green  grass  which  covered  it.  It  was  a  mild  day  in 
spring ;  the  birds  were  singing  merrily  among  the  trees, 
and  the  flowers  looked  up  with  their  little  bright  beautiful 
faces  on  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  the  cheerful  sun  which 
shone  on  the  green  vineyards  and  danced  in  the  broad  blue 
river  at  a  little  distance.  The  sound  of  voices  and  busy 
feet  from  the  cottage  might  be  heard  by  the  lonely  stran- 
ger, who  gazed  silently  at  the  happy  scene,  till  the  large 
tears  rolled  slowly  down  his  cheeks.  There  is  something 
touching  in  the  very  loveliness  and  peaceful  joyousness 
of  a  spring  day,  when  nature  seems  awakening  from  her 
long  wintry  sleep  ;  but  to  the  sad  of  heart,  there  is  some- 
thing in  it  inexpressibly  melancholy,  recalling  as  it  does  a 
thousand  recollections  of  the  past,  and  reminding  him  that 
there  is  a  fresh  source  of  happiness  yearly  springing  up  to 
all  but  him,  and  making  him  feel  more  lonely  and  desolate 
than  before :  but  the  stranger's  grief  was  deeper  jhan  this  ; 
for  he  was  Walter,  and  this  was  his  home. 

As  he  lay  there  he  heard  his  own  name  pronounced, 
11 
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and  he  started  from  his  reverie,  and  wished  to  conceal 
himself;  but  he  was  not  addressed,  though  the  voice  that 
he  heard  was  that  of  his  own  sweet  sister  Margaret.  It 
was  the  day  before  her  wedding,  and  she  was  talking  with 
him  who  was  soon  to  be  her  husband.  She  only  wished 
that  Walter  could  have  been  at  home  to  witness  her  mar- 
liage  ;  "  but,"  she  added  laughing,  "  he  will  soon  despise 
us  all,  for  I  daresay  by  this  time  he  is  as  great  as  he 
wished  to  be :  God  bless  him,  he  was  always  a  good 
brother  to  me."  This  one  kind  word  was  too  much  for 
poor  Walter  ;  he  groaned  audibly,  and  Margaret  and  her 
lover  turned  and  saw  him.  Margaret  shrieked  aloud,  and 
the  next  moment  he  was  in  her  arms.  The  whole  family 
was  soon  assembled,  and  the  poor  wanderer  was  wel- 
comed back  more  heartily  to  his  home  than  if  he  had 
come  laden  with  riches  and  honor.  Shame  and  wounded 
vanity  still  struggled  in  his  breast  for  an  ascendency  ;  but 
better  feelings  had  been  slowly  winning  their  way  there, 
and  the  hard  lesson  of  adversity  had  not  been  learned  in 
vain. 

It  was  long  before  even  the  tender  care  of  his  mother 
and  Margaret  could  restore  his  feeble  health ;  but  as  his 
strength  returned,  he  felt  also  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing for  himself  and  others.  "  It  seems  strange,"  he  said 
one  day  to  Margaret,  "  that  I  should  have  been  permitted 
to  live,  when  so  many  of  the  truly  great  and  good  are 
dropping  off  day  by  day.  If  I  were  to  die,  none  would  be 
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less  happy ;  and  my  vacant  place,  even  with  those  who 
love  me,  would  be  soon  supplied,  for  my  life  has  not  bene- 
fited even  them." 

"  Ah,  Walter,"  replied  Margaret,  "  live  for  what  we 
are  all  made  to  live — to  endeavor  earnestly  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  that  situation  in  which  God  has  placed  us.  We 
may  never  know  why  these  duties  are  allotted  to  us  ;  it  is 
enough  they  are  ours ;  and  the  sum  of  each  little  day  will 
be  sufficient,  if  rendered  faithfully  to  our  Lord,  in  that 
time  when  our  earthly  labors  are  over.  Live,  dear  Wal- 
ter, to  be  good  and  happy,  not  to  be  great ;  were  you  to 
attain  the  utmost  you  desire,  you  would  not  be  content ; 
for  were  you  greater  than  the  greatest  on  earth,  you  would 
still  be  little  compared  with  the  angels  in  heaven." 

"  Yes,  Margaret,  that  is  true  ;  and,  however  slowly, 
we  are  still  moving  onwards  and  onwards.  There  is 
greatness  in  the  thought  of  an  infinite  growth  in  wisdom 
and  goodness,  infinite  as  the  Divine  perfections.  This  is 
indeed  glorious." 

Walter  had  not  yet  been  again  at  Strasburg,  he  could 
not  resolve  to  see  all  his  old  companions,  and  to  come  as 
their  debtor  instead  of  their  benefactor ;  but  Margaret  was 
the  good  spirit  who  urged  him  to  throw  aside  that  weak- 
ness, so  inherent  in  us  all,  which  makes  us  ashamed  of 
doing  that  which  is  right,  more  than  that  which  is  wrong. 
A  humbled,  yet  a  greater  man,  Walter  returned  to  Stras- 
burg. 
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His  first  visit  was  to  his  uncle ;  this  was  also  the 
worst ;  for  it  was  hard  to  stand  the  prying  eyes  and  curi- 
ous inquiries  of  his  old  aunt,  and  harder  still  to  feel  he 
could  be  vexed  by  them.  His  old  fellow-workmen  had 
heard  of  his  misfortune,  and  gave  him  a  kind  and  hearty 
welcome,  asking  no  questions.  His  last  visit  was  to  his 
master :  he  received  him  at  first  sternly,  more  to  conceal 
his  own  tenderness  of  feeling  than  because  he  blamed  the 
youth  severely.  Walter  told  him  all ;  and  his  master, 
taking  his  hand  kindly,  spoke  as  follows :  "  My  dear  boy, 
your  experience  has  indeed  been  hard,  but  it  has  been  of 
more  use  to  you  than  all  the  advice  of  the  wisest  could 
have  been.  You  have  genius,  talent,  perseverance  ;  with 
such  qualities,  you  may  indeed  hope  to  rise  to  the  highest 
position,  but  it  must  be  by  the  same  road  as  others  who 
have  gone  before  you.  I  offer  you  now  what  I  offered 
yon  before  ;  and,  whichever  you  accept,  I  hope  to  live  to 
see  you  attain  the  eminence  you  deserve."  Walter  ac- 
cepted the  partnership  gratefully  ;  and,  no  longer  the  vic- 
tim of  self-deluding  vanity,  he  led  a  life  useful  to  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  we  may  hope  that  he  presented  his 
Talent  with  interest  before  Him  from  whom  he  received 
it. 


THE   WIDOW'S    BRIDAL. 

FROM   THE   FRENCH. 

OF  all  the  follies  incident  to  human  nature,  the  greatest 
and  most  inconceivable  to  behold  is  that  of  a  mother, 
happy  in  her  family  and  independent  in  her  fortune,  seek- 
ing at  the  age  of  fifty  a  new  connexion,  with  the  vain 
hope  of  recalling  the  delights  of  early  love. 

Ducange,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  artillery  offi- 
cers in  France,  died,  after  having  served  his  country  with 
honor  during  thirty-five  years.  He  was  the  younger 
brother  of  a  noble  family,  and  had  married  the  only 
daughter  of  a  rich  landlord  in  La  Brie,  whom  he  left  a 
widow  of  eight-and-forty,  with  four  children.  Her  two 
sons  were  cornets  in  the  same  regiment  of  cavalry  ;  and 
her  two  daughters,  who  had  just  completed  their  educa- 
tion in  one  of  the  best  seminaries  of  Paris,  resided  with 
her  on  her  estate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Meaux. 

Mad.  Ducange  was  one  of  those  imperious  domineer- 
ing women,  who  expect  that  every  thing  should  give  way 
to  them.  Accustomed  to  govern  her  husband,  who  owed 
11* 
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his  fortune  to  her,  this  lady  endeavored  to  extend  her 
tyrannic  sway  over  all  around  her.  That  pleasing  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  others,  which  throws  a  charm 
over  our  daily  intercourse,  was  unknown  to  her ;  the 
slightest  caress,  or  approach  to  familiarity  in  her  children, 
appeared  to  her  to  derogate  from  her  maternal  dignity,  and 
her  sons  and  daughters,  though  grown  up,  were  treated 
rather  as  slaves  than  friends.  The  two  brothers,  almost 
always  with  their  regiment,  had  but  little  time  to  expe- 
rience the  harshness  of  their  mother ;  but  their  sisters, 
Laurence  and  Germaine,  felt  in  her  presence  the  constant 
restraint  caused  by  that  repelling  coldness,  which  is  ever 
on  the  watch  to  find  subjects  of  dissatisfaction.  The 
strong  affection  these  two  sisters  bore  each  other,  was 
their  only  support  under  their  trials. 

Mad.  Ducange  received  but  little  company,  and  had 
already  refused  several  very  unexceptionable  offers  for  her 
daughters,  but  she  was  not  devoid  of  pretensions  as  to 
herself.  Still  comely  and  well-looking,  and  dressed 
always  with  scrupulous  attention,  she  was  not  indifferent 
to  the  homage  of  certain  widow-hunters,  who  generally 
pay  their  compliments  in  exact  proportion  to  the  fortune 
they  are  anxious  to  secure.  Amongst  those  who  specu- 
lated on  her  taking  a  second  husband,  Mad.  Ducange 
particularly  distinguished  the  Baron  de  Latour,  a  captain 
of  cuirassiers  ;  whose  martial  aspect,  stentorian  voice,  and 
honorable  scars,  had  prepossessed  her  in  his  favor.  He 
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was  one  of  those  jovial  companions,  as  stanch  to  the 
bottle  as  to  the  sword, — one  of  those  dauntless  champions 
of  the  fair,  who  know  how  to  command  at  once  both  their 
fear  and  love. 

The  baron  was  scarcely  forty  ;  his  figure  was  tall  and 
well  formed,  while  his  thick  mustachios  and  large  black 
whiskers  set  ofF  the  regularity  of  his  features.  Having 
been  much  in  society,  he  had  acquired  a  certain  ease  of 
manner,  which  in  the  country  passed  for  high  ton,  but 
which  in  fact  only  consisted  in  uttering  a  collection  of 
witty  anecdotes  and  military  bon-mots,  interspersed  at 
proper  intervals  with  a  hearty  laugh,  which  displayed  a 
set  of  very  fine  teeth.  Such  was  the  man  who  led  the 
fashions  at  the  town  of  Meaux — such  was  the  Lovelace  of 
La  Brie. 

He  often  met  Mad.  Ducange  at  the  little  parties  in  the 
town,  where  her  strikingly  decisive  manner  and  still 
blooming  person  first  caught  his  attention.  He  remarked 
a  degree  of  coquetry  in  her  dress,  which,  added  to  the 
freshness  of  full  health,  gave  the  idea  of  a  woman  in  the 
bright  summer  of  life,  rather  than  one  on  the  verge  of  its 
autumn.  The  baron  (who  was  on  the  look-out  for  an 
heiress)  knew  that  Mad.  Ducange  possessed  an  income 
of  20,000  francs  ;  and  as  she  could  not  spend  above  half 
of  it  on  her  estate,  where  she  passed  three-fourths  of  the 
year,  it  was  probable  her  savings  amounted  to  a  very 
considerable  sum.  The  baron  also  knew  that  her  fortune 
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was  independent  of  her  children,  to  whom  she  was  not 
obliged  to  give  any  account  of  it.  Her  temper,  if  report 
spoke  true,  was  none  of  the  most  amiable,  and  it  was 
even  asserted  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  live  with 
her  ;  but  the  baron  had  subdued  spirits  equally  violent — 
therefore  he  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  this  circumstance. 

Mad.  Ducange  at  first  imagined  that  he  admired  one 
of  her  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  twenty,  and  the 
other  a  year  younger.  Without  being  regularly  beauiiful, 
they  were  pleasing  in  their  persons,  well  educated,  and 
having  so  wealthy  a  mother,  would  either  of  them  have 
been  a  match  for  a  man  of  the  baron's  rank ;  but  they 
possessed  not  a  third  part  of  their  mother's  fortune,  and 
that  would  have  been  insufficient  to  satisfy  either  his  am- 
bition or  his  creditors.  He  therefore  directed  his  attacks 
to  the  fountain-head,  and  resolved  to  become  the  husband 
of  Mad.  Ducange.  He  looked  with  the  most  studied 
indifference  on  the  two  young  women,  whom  he  affected 
to  treat  as  children  ;  thus  covertly  flattering  the  mother 
with  the  idea  that  she  was  still  young. 

"  I  cannot  imagine,"  he  would  say,  "  how  a  sensible 
man  can  subject  himself  to  the  caprices  of  an  unformed 
girl.  For  my  part,  far  from  wishing  to  assume  authority 
over  her  who  is  to  be  the  companion  of  my  life,  I  hope  to 
find  in  her  that  decision  of  character,  and  that  steadiness 
of  purpose,  which  are  the  result  of  matured  experience : 
in  short,  I  look  for  a  friend,  not  a  pupil." 
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The  autumn  was  now  approaching,  and  Mad.  Du- 
cange  was  accustomed  to  go  every  year  at  that  season  to 
the  fishery  of  some  lakes,  on  a  large  farm  belonging  to 
her,  the  rent  of  which  formed  the  principal  part  of  her 
income.  This  farm,  situated  two  leagues  from  the  chateau 
de  Changy,  was  inhabited  by  Simonne  Lefranc,  a  widow 
of  about  five-and-forty,  and  a  most  excellent  woman. 
She  had  nursed  Laurence  and  Germaine,  whom  she  still 
loved  with  the  affection  of  a  mother.  Possessing  a  large 
tract  of  land,  adjoining  the  farm  she  rented,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Marne,  she  built  upon  it  a  very  pretty  pavilion, 
for  the  use  of  her  foster-children  whenever  they  came  to 
visit  her,  and  had  furnished  it  in  a  most  commodious 
manner.  The  worthy  woman  felt  additional  comfort  in 
their  society,  as  her  two  sons  had  been  taken  by  the  con- 
scription ten  years  before,  and  both  having  attained  the 
rank  of  officers  from  their  bravery  and  good  conduct,  they 
could  but  seldom  obtain  leave  to  pass  any  time  with  their 
mother. 

Mad.  Ducange,  whose  predilection  for  the  baron  daily 
increased,  proposed  to  him  to  accompany  herself  and 
daughters  on  their  excursion  to  the  farm.  He  eagerly 
accepted  her  offer,  being  anxious  to  examine  minutely 
every  part  of  her  estate.  He  arrived  from  Meaux  on  the 
day  appointed  in  an  elegant  barouche  drawn  by  two  hand- 
some horses,  and  conducted  the  three  ladies  to  their  desti- 
nation. As  soon  as  Simonne  beheld  him,  she  had  a  pre 
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sentiment  that  he  was  an  artful  flatterer,  and  a  greedy 
fortune-hunter.  She  at  first  concluded  he  was  an  admirer 
of  one  of  her  foster-children  ;  and  addressing  the  eldest, 
she  asked  her  if  this  fine  gentleman  was  courting  her? 
"  Not  at  all,  dear  nurse." — "  Then  it  is  your  sister,"  said 
she. — "  No,"  replied  the  younger  one. — "  So  much  the. 
better,  my  dear  girls." — "  The  baron,"  said  Germaine, 
"  thinks  no  woman  worth  his  notice  till  she  is  turned  of 
forty." — "  Then  he  has  his  eye  upon  your  mother  !" — "  Do 
you  think  so  ]" — "  Leave  me  alone,"  said  the  good  Si- 
monne,  "  and  I  will  ascertain  it." 

She  watched  Captain  de  Latour,  and  when  he  ques- 
tioned her  as  to  the  product  of  the  farm,  and  its  actual 
value,  this  worthy  creature  was  convinced  that  the  impru- 
dent widow  was  about  to  purchase  most  dearly  his  white 
teeth  and  black  mustachios.  ^ 

"  Well,  Mother  Lefranc,"  said  Mad.  Ducange,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  party,  "  you  do  not  think  of  marrying 
again  ]"  "  I,  Madam  ]  No  ;  I  am  not  such  a  fool !  If 
we  have  admirers  at  our  age,  believe  me  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  our  money." — "  Indeed,  Mad.  Lefranc,"  observed  the 
baron,  "  you  are  quite  good-looking  enough  to  be  sought 
after  for  your  own  sake." — "  That  is  exactly  what  all  you 
men  say,  when  you  meet  with  widows  silly  enough  to 
listen  to  you.  Not  that  I  am  amiss:  I  have  still,  thank 
God,  all  my  faculties  ;  but  I  can  scent  fortune-hunters 
just  as  our  farm-dogs  smell  out  mischievous  animals." 
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"  And  is  it  being  mischievous,"  replied  Latour,  striving  to 
repress  a  frown,  "  to  offer  an  amiable  widow  to  be  her 
support  and  defender,  and  her  companion  for  life?' — 
"  That  is  all  very  well,  if  she  has  no  children  ;  but  how 
can  a  mother,  who  feels  her  daty  engraven  on  her  heart, 
and  who  has  sons  to  support  and  protect  her,  be  weak 
enough  at  fifty  to  listen  to  a  love-tale  1" — "  Mad.  Lefranc," 
replied  the  baron,  "  we  cannot  always  command  our  affec- 
tions."— "  I  know,"  replied  the  wily  widow,  "  that  when 
an  old  house  takes  fire,  it  is  very  difficult  to  extinguish  it. 
But  I  have  a  preservative  against  this  in  my  two  boys. 
What !  shall  they  return  from  the  field  of  honor,  and  find 
in  their  father's  house  a  new  master,  who  would  perhaps 
oblige  them  to  quit  the  paternal  roof?  No,  never !  I  would 
die  first !"  As  she  pronounced  these  words,  Mad.  Du- 
cange  started  and  changed  color,  the  baron  cast  down  his 
eyes,  and  the  two  young  ladies,  feeling  forcibly  the  plain 
good  sense  of  their  nurse,  were  thunderstruck  at  the  proba- 
ble fate  which  awaited  them. 

The  varied  amusements  of  the  fishery,  and  the  con- 
course of  company  it  attracted,  afforded  a  seasonable  relief 
to  this  conversation,  which  had  made  Mad.  Ducange 
unusually  thoughtful.  The  baron,  in  the  hope  of  effacing 
every  trace  of  unpleasant  reflection  in  her  mind,  chatted 
with  renewed  gayety,  and  exerted  all  his  powers  of 
memory  and  imagination.  Perceiving  that  his  endeavors 
appeared  successful,  and  wishing  to  convince  the  young 
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ladies  that  he  had  no  idea  of  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  their 
mother,  he  announced  his  intention  of  joining  his  regiment 
in  a  few  days.  On  hearing  this,  Mad.  Ducange  had  much 
difficulty  to  repress  her  emotion,  and  her  daughters  made 
a  sign  of  intelligence  to  their  nurse,  which  did  not  escape 
the  baron's  notice. 

At  length,  having  exhausted  all  these  rural  pleasures, 
he  drove  the  widow  back  to  her  chateau,  whence  he  was 
to  proceed  to  Meaux,  preparatory  to  his  departure.  Lau- 
rence and  Germaine  remained  with  Simonne  Lefranc,  to 
be  present  at  the  wedding  of  one  of  her  nieces.  The  two 
sisters  warmly  expressed  their  gratitude  to  her,  for  the 
lesson  she  had  had  the  courage  to  give  their  mother. 
They  doubted  not,  from  the  impression  it  had  appeared  to 
produce,  that  the  baron's  projects  would  be  unsuccessful. 
They  were  delighted  at  the  idea  of  his  departure  to  his 
regiment,  and  their  satisfaction  was  heartily  shared  by 
their  good  nurse. 

At  length,  after  ten  days  of  wedding  fetes  and  country 
amusements,  they  left  the  farm,  to  repair  to  the  chateau 
de  Changy.  They  perceived  on  their  arrival  in  the  court- 
yard the  elegant  barouche  of  the  baron,  whom  they  had 
supposed  gone  a  week  before.  Their  first  idea  was,  that 
he  was  probably  come  to  take  leave  of  their  mother  ;  but 
judge  of  their  astonishment  and  distress,  when,  on  enter- 
ing the  saloon,  she  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  presenting 
the  Baron  de  Latour,  said  in  a  triumphant  tone,  "  My  dear 
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girls,  embrace  your  stepfather !"  At  these  words  Laurence 
and  Germaine  changed  color,  and  leaning  against  each 
other,  received  from  the  baron  a  kiss,  which  seemed  to 
produce  upon  them  the  effect  of  some  deadly  poison. 
They  recovered  themselves,  however,  sufficiently  to  ad- 
dress the  customary  compliments  to  the  new-married 
couple. 

The  marriage  had  taken  place  privately  that  very 
morning  at  Meaux,  and  as  the  new  baroness  (a  title  she 
had  always  coveted)  was  independent  of  her  children,  she 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  acquaint  them  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  second  marriage-contract.  The  news  was 
soon  spread  throughout  the  neighborhood,  and  heard  with 
general  disapprobation.  The  two  sons  of  Mad.  Ducange 
declared  they  would  never  enter  the  chateau,  and  Simonne 
Lefranc  came  no  more  except  on  rent-days,  when  she 
was  obliged  to  use  her  utmost  command  over  herself,  to 
avoid  telling  the  baroness  her  mind.  But  those  most  to 
be  pitied  were  Laurence  and  Germaine,  who  soon  expe- 
rienced every  kind  of  harshness  and  humiliation.  In  vain 
did  their  mother  endeavor  to  protect  them  from  the  un- 
kindness  of  her  husband  :  he  had  no  longer  any  occasion 
to  restrain  his  temper,  and  the  baroness  herself  was  equally 
with  her  daughters  the  victim  of  its  violence  ;  for,  by  a 
sort  of  even-handed  justice,  so  admirable  even  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  the  more  imperious  and  domineering 
Mad.  Ducange  had  been  towards  her  first  husband,  who 
12 
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was  one  of  the  mildest  and  best  of  men,  the  more  submis- 
sive, mean,  and  abject  was  she  compellednio  become  to- 
wards him  who  treated  her  like  a  slave. 

The  baroness,  convinced  that  the  tyrant  in  whose 
power  she  had  placed  herself  would  never  forgive  her 
daughters  the  dislike  they  had  evinced  towards  him, 
resolved,  not  without  a  feeling  of  remorse,  to  part  from 
Germaine  and  Laurence,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
reside  at  the  farm  they  were  both  so  partial  to ;  where 
they  should  receive  from  the  nurse,  for  their  personal 
wants,  the  sum  of  1500  francs  per  annum  out  of  her  rent. 

The  two  sisters,  to  whom  the  abode  of  Changy  and 
the  sight  of  their  stepfather  became  unsupportable,  joyfully 
acceded  to  this  plan,  and  that  very  evening  proceeded  on 
foot  to  the  farm,  where  Mad.  Lefranc  received  them  with 
her  wonted  cordiality.  "  What !  is  it  come  to  this,  my 
dear  children  1  Has  she  banished  you,  and  thus  deprived 
herself  of  her  only  stay  and  comfort  upon  earth  1  She  will 
reap  the  punishment  of  this !  But  forgive  me  ;  I  forgot 
she  was  your  mother.  Oh !  come  to  this  bosom  which 
nourished  your  infancy !  If  ever  I  had  reason  to  be  proud 
and  happy,  it  is  at  this  moment !"  She  then  immediately 
installed  them  in  their  pavilion,  where  she  would  have 
them  take  their  meals  apart ;  but  they  soon  became  weary 
of  this  solitary  grandeur,  and  insisted  on  eating  with  Mad . 
Lefranc,  and  taking  their  share  of  the  household  occupa- 
tions ;  and  thus,  in  the  simple  dress  of  village -girls,  they 
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employed  themselves  in  the  dairy,  and  lighter  part  of  the 
farming  work.  In  vain  did  Mad.  Lefranc  murmur  at 
their  devoting  themselves  to  this  drudgery  ;  her  mouth 
was  stopped  by  a  playful  caress,  and  Mesdemoiselles  Du- 
cange,  less  splendid,  but  happier  far  than  at  the  chateau, 
felt  that  a  peaceful  mind,  wholesome  exercise,  and  the 
contemplation  of  ever-varied  nature,  far  outweighed  the 
glittering  pleasures  of  the  great  world. 

They  soon  began  to  be  thoroughly  accustomed  to  this 
rural  style  of  life,  when  their  tranquil  abode  was  enlivened 
by  the  arrival  of  Charles  and  Louis  Lefranc,  who  had 
dbtained  their  discharge  at  the  peace,  and  returned  with 
the  rank  of  captain  and  the  decoration  of  the  legion  </ 
honor,  bringing  with  them  to  the  paternal  roof  the  esteem 
of  their  commanders,  the  friendship  of  their  comrades,  and 
the  noble  determination  to  exchange  the  sword  for  the 
ploughshare,  and  to  cultivate  with  their  own  hands  the 
patrimony  of  their  fathers.  They  had  freqiiently  fought 
under  the  same  standard  with  the  brothers  Ducange,  and 
had  shared  with  them  their  grief  at  their  mother's  second 
marriage.  The  exile  of  her  two  daughters  from  the 
chateau,  carried  their  indignation  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  and 
had  they  consulted  only  their  own  feelings,  Mesdemoiselles 
Ducange  would  have  been  promptly  revenged  on  the 
tyrannic  Baron ;  but  Simonne  forbade  her  sons'  interfe- 
rence in  those  disputes,  of  which  the  foolish  widow  was 
the  sole  cause.  "  It  is  not  for  us,"  she  would  say,  "  to 
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blame  this  unnatural  mother  for  having  banished  her  chil- 
dren, since  it  has  procured  us  the  honor  and  happiness  of 
receiving  them  here  :  therefore,  keep  quiet,  and  leave  the 
silly  old  woman  to  act  the  baroness" 

Charles  and  Louis  conformed  to  their  mother's  wishes 
with  the  more  readiness,  as  they  felt  an  increasing  pleasure 
in  the  society  of  their  foster-sisters,  whom  they  had  loved 
from  childhood,  and  for  whom  they  now  felt  a  sentiment 
which  from  respect  they  long  endeavored  to  conceal,  but 
which  Mad.  Lefranc  was  not  long  in  discovering.  "  I  was 
sure  of  that,"  said  she,  with  her  usual  gayety.  "  Love 
never  calculates  distances,  and  as  soon  as  he  finds  two 
kindred  hearts,  he  draws  them  so  strongly  together  that 
they  cannot  be  parted.  I  know  all  that  myself.  If  you 
alone  were  concerned,  my  dear  boys,  I  would  recommend 
your  bearing  it  patiently ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  two 

sisters  are  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  the  two  brothers !" 

"  What  is  it  you  assert  1"  exclaimed  the  young  men 
eagerly.  "  That  Mesdemoiselles  Ducange  love  the  sons 
of  Simonne  Lefranc.  Any  one  may  see  that  with  half 
an  eye.  After  all,  who  can  blame  them  1  Are  you  not 
brave,  honorable,  and  handsome  1  They  love  you,  and 
you  will  be  married  ;  that  follows  of  course.  Rely  on  me 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  their  mother  will  raise.  If  she 
talks  to  me  as  a  baroness,  I  will  answer  her  as  a  parent, 
and  we  shall  see  which  will  prevail." 

The  good  Simonne,  after  having  fully  ascertained  the 
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sentiments  of  Laurence  and  Germaine,  repaired  to  the 
chateau  de  Changy  in  her  best  dress,  mounted  upon  her 
mule,  and  seated  on  a  sheep-skin  as  white  as  snow. 

The  baroness  at  first  concluded  she  was  come  to  ask 
some  favor,  or  probably  to  request  a  diminution  of  her 
rent.  The  baron,  who  had  not  forgotten  her  sarcasms 
upon  second  marriages,  received  her  with  an  insolence, 
which,  far  from  disconcerting  the  worthy  woman,  gave 
her  additional  courage  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  her 
visit,  ivl.  de  Latour  listened  to  her  proposal  with  an 
insulting  laugh,  the  baroness  was  in  some  confusion,  but 
both  agreed  in  pronouncing  a  formal  refusal  to  such  dis- 
proportionate matches.  "  I  do  not  see,"  replied  Mad. 
Lefranc,  "  that  the  disproportion  is  so  great  as  vou  ima- 
gine. Your  daughters  are  not  of  higher  birth  than  my 
sons :  your  father  was  a  farmer,  like  ourselves.  You 
need  not  blush  for  that,  madam  ;  he  who  tills  the  soil  with 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  is  equal,  in  my  opinion,  to  him  who 
defends  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. — But  let  us 
come  to  the  point.  Your  daughters  are  of  age  ;  they  are 
exiled  from  your  house,  and  received  in  mine  with  all  the 
respect  and  affection  due  to  them.  They  have  determined 
to  remain  with  me  for  life  ;  they  love  and  are  beloved  by 
two  honorable  young  men,  who  are  ready  to  marry  them 
without  any  dowry.  Reflect  upon  this :  and  now,  God 
keep  you  in  health  and  joy,  if  that  is  possible  ? — Adieu  ! 
I  mount  my  mule." 

12* 
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The  resolute  tone  of  Simonne  Lefranc,  and  the  glance 
of  ironical  pity  which  she  cast  on  them  as  she  retired,  left 
the  baron  and  his  wife  in  a  state  of  stupefaction  for  some 
minutes.  At  length  they  began  to  discuss  the  matter, 
and  the  calculations  of  interest  prevailed  over  the  first 
emotions  of  wounded  pride.  De  Latour  thought  he  could 
not  do  better  than  establish  his  stepdaughters  without 
incurring  any  expense.  He  was  the  first  to  represent  to 
the  baroness,  that,  as  a  military  man,  he  could  not  well 
blame  the  young  ladies  for  marrying  officers  of  the  legion 
of  honor.  The  baroness,  on  her  part,  could  not  help 
acknowledging  that  her  conduct  had  deprived  her  of  the 
right  to  control  that  of  her  children  ;  she  therefore  yielded, 
not  without  secret  uneasiness,  to  her  daughters'  request, 
and  gave  her  consent  to  the  double  union,  which  took 
place  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  and  triumph  of 
Simonne  Lefranc,  as  she  pressed  the  two  brides  alter- 
nately to  her  bosom,  in  presence  of  their  brothers,  who 
obtained  leave  to  attend  the  wedding,  at  which  the  prin- 
cipal farmers  and  military  of  the  neighborhood  were  also 
collected. 

The  two  young  Ducanges  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  visit  their  mother  ;  the  banishment  of  their  sisters  had 
hurt  them  too  sensibly  to  admit  of  it.  They  returned  to 
their  regiment,  lamenting  the  sad  occurrence  which  had 
prevented  their  fulfilling  this  duty. 
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Several  years  passed  away,  and  each  young  couple 
was  blessed  with  a  lovely  offspring.  Charles  and  Louis 
possessed  talents  and  acquirements,  which  rendered  them 
truly  amiable  companions,  whilst  their  unceasing  industry 
soon  raised  them  to  the  height  of  prosperity.  One  day 
when  they  were  gone  to  superintend  the  draining  of  an 
extensive  morass,  and  Madame  Lefranc  was  contemplat- 
ing with  delight  the  two  young  mothers,  one  of  whom 
was  suckling  her  infant,  and  the  other  rocking  her  child 
to  sleep  upon  her  knee,  whilst  occupied  in  carding  wool, 
they  perceived  on  the  high  road,  at  the  gate  of  the  farm, 
an  aged  woman  meanly  dressed,  and  leaning  upon  a  stick : 
they  at  first  thought  it  was  a  beggar,  but,  on  looking  more 
attentively,  to  their  utter  surprise  they  detected  the  fea- 
tures of  their  mother.  It  was  indeed  the  Baroness  de 
Latour,  formerly  so  fresh  and  comely,  now  pale,  thin,  and 
bent  with  care  and  grief. 

"  Behold,"  said  she,  accosting  her  daughters,  "  the 
just  retribution  of  Heaven  !  I  drove  you  from  home,  and 
I  am  now  driven  thence  in  my  turn.  Alas  !  if  you  knew 
what  I  have  suffered !"  At  these  words  she  fell  senseless 
in  the  arms  of  her  daughters,  who,  assisted  by  Simonne, 
carried  her  into  the  house. 

When  the  unhappy  baroness  recovered,  she  informed 
them,  that  having  made  herself  answerable  for  the  debts 
of  her  second  husband,  without  being  sufficiently  aware  of 
their  extent,  she  was  now  obliged  to  give  up  her  estate  ; 
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that  an  execution  was  in  the  house,  that  the  baron  had 
fled,  and  she  had  no  other  resource  than  in  the  compassion 
of  her  children.  "  Say  rather  their  duty"  replied  Si- 
monne,  and  I  will  gladly  aid  them  to  fulfil  it.''  Then 
turning  round  to  wipe  away  a  tear,  she  added,  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  and  may  all  mothers  of  fifty  profit  by  this  lesson 
and  BEWARE  OF  WIDOW-HUNTERS,  who  will  leave  them  at 
last  nothing  but  the  stick  to  lean  upon !" 


TO    THE    MOON. 

ART  thou  pale  for  weariness 
Of  climbing  heaven,  and  gazing  on  the  earth, 

Wandering  companionless 
Among  the  stars  that  have  a  different  birth, — 
And  ever  changing,  like  a  joyless  eye 
That  finds  no  object  worth  its  constancy  1 


SONG. 
<Dn  a  JFatjeTi  Ufolct. 

THE  odor  from  the  flower  is  gone, 

Which  like  thy  kisses  breathed  on  me 

The  color  from  the  flower  is  flown, 
Which  glowed  of  thee,  and  only  thee  ! 

A  shrivell'd,  lifeless,  vacant  form, 
It  lies  on  my  abandon'd  breast, 

And  mocks  the  heart  which  yet  is  warm 
With  cold  and  silent  rest. 

I  weep — my  tears  revive  it  not ! 

I  sigh — it  breathes  no  more  on  me  ; 
Its  mute  and  uncomplaining  lot 

Is  such  as  mine  should  be. 


ZULEIKA. 

1  LOVED  her  when  she  looked  from  me, 

And  hid  her  stifled  sighs  : 
I  loved  her  too  when  she  did  smile 

With  shy  and  downcast  eyes, 
The  light  within  them  rounding  "  like 

The  young  moon  in  its  rise." 

'  I  loved  her ! — Dost  thou  love  her  more, 

Now  she  from  thee  is  flown, 
To  some  far  distant — distant  shore, 

Unfetter5  d  and  alone  1 
Peace,  peace  !  I  know  her :  She  will  come 

Again,  and  be  mine  own. 

A  kiss — a  sigh — a  little  word 
We  changed,  when  we  did  part ; 

No  more  ;  yet  read  I  in  her  eyes 
The  promise  of  her  heart  j 
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And  hope  (who  from  all  others  flies) 
From  me  will  ne'er  depart. 

So  here  I  live — a  lover  lone, 
Contented  with  my  state, 

More  sure  of  love,  if  she  return, 
Than  others  are  of  hate : 

And  if  she  die  1 — I  too  can  die, 
Content  still  with  my  fate. 


THE    EXCHANGE. 

WE  pledged  our  hearts,  my  love  and  I, — 
I  iOjiny  arms  the  maiden  clasping ; 

I  could  not  tell  the  reason  why, 
But,  oh !  I  trembled  like  an  aspen. 

Her  father's  love  she  bade  me  gain  ; 

I  went  and  shook  like  any  reed ! 
I  strove  to  act  the  man — in  vain ! 

We  had  exchanged  our  hearts  indeed. 


THE    INDUSTRIOUS   DAUGHTERS, 


e^Jorkrocm  of  filial 


THE  most  precious  legacy  a  mother  can  bequeath,  and 
one  that  will,  under  every  circumstance,  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  her  daughters,  is  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  procure  their  own  maintenance,  and 
thus  to  bear  up  against  the  reverses  of  fortune,  and  to  find 
within  themselves  resources  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
their  sex. 

To  obtain  this  end,  which  ought  alw%s  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  objects  in  the  education  of  women,  mere 
ornamental  accomplishments  are  not  sufficient  :  mothers 
must  have  resolution  to  have  each  of  their  children  tho 
roughly  instructed  in  some  useful  trade  ;  they  must  con- 
quer the  false  shame  which  would  prevent  their  conducting 
their  daughters  to  the  work-room  of  the  respectable  artisan, 
there  to  associate  for  a  time  with  that  industrious  class 
which  so  frequently  abounds  with  instances  of  virtue  in 
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obscurity,  in  which  the  habit  of  employment  becomes 
inherent,  and  where  each  individual  forms  a  link  in  that 
large  chain  which  connects  the  human  species,  by  the 
mutual  interchange  of  useful  productions. 

Madame  Albert,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  principal  silk- 
manufacturers  of  Paris,  had  three  daughters,  Laura,  Aga- 
thine,  and  Nathalie,  to  whose  education  she  entirely 
devoted  herself.  They  had  never  quitted  the  paternal 
roof;  for  Madame  Albert  saw  no  necessity  for  a  mother 
possessing  information,  health,  leisure,  and  opulence,  to 
confide  her  daughters  to  others,  and  thus  relinquish  the 
privilege  of  forming  the  minds  and  morals  of  those  lovely 
beings  who  were  to  be  the  consolation  of  her  old  age. 
Therefore,  from  their  earliest  childhood,  the  three  sisters 
had  been  indebted  to  no  other  instructress  than  her  who 
gave  them  being.  Madame  Albert,  herself  educated  by 
the  best  of  mothers,  had  resolved  to  perform  the  same 
office  to  her  children,  and  thus  in  some  measure  to  repay 
the  pious  debt.  Her  husband,  whose  whole  time  was 
occupied  by  the  superintendence  of  his  numerous  work- 
men, had  left  her  the  unlimited  management  of  the  educa- 
tion of  their  daughters,  only  insisting,  as  he  laid  great 
stress  on  outward  appearance,  that  ornamental  accom- 
plishments should  be  added  to  their  more  solid  acquire- 
ments, as  flowers  contribute  with  luxuriant  crops  to  the 
embellishment  of  the  fertile  soil. 

Madame  Albert's  endeavors  were  to  lay  a  foundation 
13 
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which  should  enable  them  to  resist  the  storms  of  life  ; 
and  convinced  with  Duclos,  "  qu'on  s'occupe  aujourd'hui 
beaucoup  plus  d'instruction  que  d'education,"  this  excel- 
lent mother  had  early  initiated  her  girls  in  every  thing 
relative  to  household  affairs.  Nothing  could  be  more 
interesting  than  to  see  Laura  rise  from  her  harp  to  repair 
the  table-linen,  Agathine  break  off  in  the  midst  of  a 
sonata  on  the  piano  to  make  her  mother's  bed,  and  Na- 
thalie lay  down  her  pencil,  whilst  copying  a  sketch  from 
Gerard,  to  assist  the  maid  in  getting  up  fine  linen.  Thus 
varying  their  occupations  from  the  useful  to  the  orna- 
mental, and  accustoming  themselves  to  think  no  useful 
employment  beneath  their  attention. 

Madame  Albert's  daughters  already  rewarded  her 
cares,  and  were  quoted  in  society  as  perfect  models  of  fin- 
ished education.  The  unaffected  simplicity  with  which 
these'  young  ladies  entered  into  domestic  details,  was  the 
more  striking,  as  from  their  father's  manufactories  becom- 
ing daily  more  flourishing,  they  possessed  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  a  reputation  for  wealth,  which  formed  a  singular 
contrast  with  the  servile  offices  they  frequently  performed. 
Albert  himself  was  sometimes  vexed  at  this,  and  could 
not  avoid  expressing  his  sentiments  to  his  wife ;  but  she 
soon  won  him  over  to  her  system,  by  her  good  sense  and 
gentleness. — "  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,"  said  she,  "  that  I 
should  imitate  my  own  incomparable  mother?  Although 
born  to  affluence,  I  was  placed  by  her  for  a  twelvemonth 
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as  apprentice  to  a  skilful  lace-maker ;  and  this  useful 
resource,  which  was  thus  added  to  my  other  talents,  has 
so  often  been  of  service  to  me  in  married  life,  that  it  is 
my  wish  to  pursue  with  my  daughters  the  same  plan  that 
was  adopted  in  my  own  education,  and  to  have  each  of 
them  instructed  in  a  business,  which  she  may  have  re- 
course to  in  case  of  a  reverse  of  fortune." — "  What !" 
replied  Albert,  "  now  that  every  thing  succeeds  to  our 
utmost  wishes,  now  that  I  rank  with  the  richest  merchants 
in  Paris,  and  possess  unlimited  credit  on  'Change,  my 
daughters  should  be  seen  serving  in  shops,  should  stand 
behind  counters,  exposed  to  the  caprice  and  impertinence, 
or,  worse  than  all,  the  insulting  compliments  of  customers  ! 
No,  no ;  I  will  never  consent  to  this." — "  You  mistake 
me,  my  dear  friend.  I  do  not  intend  they  shall  ever  stand 
behind  the  counter ;  I  mean  them  to  learn  in  the  work- 
room that  trade  which  each  shall  make  choice  of.  Be- 
lieve me,  I  would  never  expose  their  youth  and  modesty 
to  public  gaze  ;  no,  their  apprenticeship  shall  be  but  a 
relaxation,  and  never  shall  they  be  left  a  moment  but 
under  the  most  vigilant  superintendence." 

Albert's  self-love  at  length  yielded  to  the  confidence 
he  felt  in  his  wife,  and  he  consented,  though  not  without 
reluctance,  to  the  execution  of  her  plan.  Anxious,  how- 
ever, to  judge  himself  of  the  effect  it  would  produce  on  his 
daughters,  he  determined  to  be  present  at  the  discussion 
which  was  to  take  place  in  the  apartment  of  Madame 
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Bertrand,  the  amiable  mother  of  Madame  Albert,  who 
had  been  for  years  confined  by  a  paralytic  attack,  and 
who  received  every  possible  alleviation  in  such  a  case 
from  the  dutiful  attentions  of  her  daughter  and  grandchil- 
dren. 

This  venerable  invalid  was  a  model  of  cheerful  piety. 
Born  of  a  good  family,  she  had  formerly  moved  in  the 
higher  circles,  and  her  t  memory  was  stored  with  lively 
anecdotes,  and  interesting  adventures,  which  she  related 
with  singular  grace.  Her  conduct,  both  as  wife  and  mo- 
ther, had  been  exemplary  ;  her  manners  were  particularly 
attractive  to  children,  and  she  would  often  convey  a  useful 
moral  lesson  under  the  disguise  of  an  amusing  tale :  so 
that  from  a  large  arm-chair,  in  which  she  passed  the 
greater  part  of  her  latter  days,  she  had  contributed,  in  no 
trifling  degree,  to  the  education  of  her  granddaughters,  by 
whom  she  was  adored.  Albert  treated  his  mother-in-law 
with  a  respectful  deference,  blended  with  the  most  tender 
attachment.  He  had  placed  the  capital  of  Madame  Ber- 
trand's  fortune  in  his  manufactory,  and  she  devoted  a  large 
part  of  the  interest  to  the  relief  of  those  workmen  in  it, 
who  from  age,  illness,  or  infirmity,  were  objects  of  com- 
passion ;  whence  her  name  was  held  in  the  highest  vene- 
ration amongst  them.  Such  was  the  amiable  and  re- 
spected lady  in  whose  presence  Madame  Albert  imparted 
her  intentions  to  her  daughters.  Madame  Bertrand  was 
the  first  to  congratulate  her  on  having  adopted  the  system 
pursued  with  herself. 
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"  Although  educated  in  the  midst  of  affluence,"  said 
she  to  her  son-in-law,  "  I  was  taught  in  my  youth  the 
business  of  dress-making,  and  for  many  years  was  clad  in 
the  work  of  my  own  hands  :  indeed  but  for  this  unlucky 
palsy,  I  should  still  amuse  myself  by  working  for  my 
granddaughters.  I  am  delighted  that  your  wife  has 
thought  of  this  plan,  and  I  request  the  dear  girls  to  pursue 
it,  were  it  only  in  memory  of  me." 

"  We  will  do  so,"  replied  the  three  young  ladies  at 
once ;  "  and  let  us  each  immediately  select  the  business 
most  suitable  to  our  different  tastes." 

"  I,"  said  Laura,  "  choose  as  the  eldest,  the  employ- 
ment adopted  by  mamma,  and  I  will  learn  the  art  of  lace- 
making." 

"  I,"  said  Agathine,  "  having  always  been  partial  to 
music,  will  apply  to  the  study  of  engraving  it,  which  re- 
quires considerable  exertion  of  the  mind." 

"  And  I,"  said  Nathalie,  "  feel  a  decided  preference  for 
making  artificial  flowers,  an  occupation  which  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  fine  arts." 

These  three  professions  having  nothing  in  them  that 
could  hurt  the  pride  of  Albert,  he  could  not  avoid  giving 
his  consent ;  and  the  next  morning  Madame  Albert  con- 
ducted Laura  to  the  house  of  a  celebrated  lace  manufac- 
turer in  the  Rue  de  la  Vrilliere,  where  she  took  her  place 
amongst  the  young  women  assembled  in  a  large  work- 
room, secure  from  the  intrusion  of  strangers.  Agathine 
13* 
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was  introduced  to  the  private  apartments  of  a  principal 
music  warehouse,  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  ;  where,  amongst 
young  ladies  of  her  own  age,  she  met  with  some  of  very 
superior  education  ;  and  Nathalie  was  received  as  a  pupil 
at  the  exquisite  manufactory  of  artificial  flowers,  of  M. 

M ,  Rue  Vivienne  ;    where  she  was  also  associated 

with  the  most  respectable  young  ladies,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  same  delightful  art. 

At  ten  o'clock  every  morning,  for  the  space  of  a  twelve- 
month, Madame  Albert  herself  conducted  her  three  daugh- 
ters in  her  carriage  to  their  respective  work-rooms,  where 
they  remained  until  two,  and  then  returned  home  to 
pursue  the  other  branches  of  their  education.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  year,  the  two  younger  ones  were  so 
expert  in  the  occupations  they  had  selected,  that  they 
amused  themselves  at  home  with  working  for  the  maga- 
zines in  which  they  had  served  their  apprenticeships. 
The  profits  of  Agathine's  musical  engravings,  and  Na- 
thalie's artificial  flowers,  amounted  together  to  above  five 
francs  a  day,  which,  in  imitation  of  their  grandmother, 
they  disposed  of  amongst  the  distressed  and  aged  work- 
men of  their  father's  manufactory.  Laura  was  obliged  to 
remain  a  longer  term  at  her  business,  so  difficult  and  tedi- 
ous is  the  art  of  lace-making ;  but  Mad.  Albert's  patience 
was  inexhaustible,  and  she  daily  assisted  her  endeavors  to 
acquire  it,  until  Laura  became  one  of  the  most  skilful 
lace-makers  in  Paris ;  and,  like  her  sisters,  had  the  satis- 
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faction  of  devoting  her  earnings  to  the  relief  of  the  unfor- 
tunate. 

Mad.  Bertrand's  birthday  was  approaching,  and  her 
three  granddaughters  planned  a  surprise  for  her,  that 
should  at  once  enchant  and  gratify  the  old  lady.  Accord- 
ingly, when  their  friends  and  relations  were  all  assembled 
in  the  apartment  of  the  amiable  invalid,  Nathalie  pre- 
sented her  with  three  beauteous  roses  of  her  making,  fit 
emblems  of  the  three  lovely  sisters  who  had  united  their 
efforts  for  her  gratification.  Laura  then  threw  over  her 
grandmother's  shoulders  a  lace  scarf  of  her  own  weaving, 
which  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  finest  Brussels 
point ;  and  Agathine  placed  before  her  the  trio  of  Zemire 
•and  Azor,  engraved  by  her,  that  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  im- 
mortal Gretry,  in  which  he  has  so  exquisitely  imitated  the 
singing  of  three  young  girls  assembled  at  work.  Laura 
immediately  took  her  harp,  Agathine  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  and  Nathalie  assisted  with  her  melodious  voice,  to 
give  all  the  sweet  expression  of  this  charming  composi- 
tion, which  presented  such  a  happy  allusion  to  the  young 
performers,  that  the  listeners  shed  tears  of  emotion.  Al- 
bert himself  could  not  avoid  congratulating  his  children, 
and  applauding  the  perseverance  and  resolution  of  their 
mother,  who,  for  her  part,  declared  that  this  was  one  of 
the  happiest  days  of  her  life. 

During  several  years  the  young  ladies  continued  to 
keep  up  the  practice  of  their  different  occupations,  and 
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the  first  Sunday  in  each  month  they  distributed  the  pro- 
duce to  the  poor.  They  made  a  rule  to  work  during  a 
month  every  year  in  their  respective  magazines,  that  they 
might  learn  the  newest  fashions  in  their  several  commodi- 
ties. This  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  their  mother, 
far  from  lessening  their  respectability  in  the  world,  had 
increased  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  admiration,  when  a 
fatal  event  plunged  them  all  at  once  in  the  utmost  dis- 
tress. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  M.  Albert's  manufactory,  one 
severe  winter's  night.  Vain  was  every  effort  to  extin- 
guish it  ;  the  water  froze  as  fast  as  it  was  drawn,  and  the 
engines  were  incapable  of  playing  from  the  intensity  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  flames,  increased  by  a  violent  north 
wind,  soon  reduced  all  the  warehouses  and  magazines  to 
ashes  ;  and  notwithstanding  every  exertion  of  the  most 
vigilant  police,  this  once  flourishing  family  were  in  a  few 
short  hours  brought  to  a  state  of  comparative  poverty. 
They  had  great  difficulty  in  rescuing  the  poor  paralytic, 
as  well  as  Mad.  Albert  and  her  daughter,  who  could  not 
be  induced  to  quit  her.  She  was  carried  senseless  to  a 
neighbor's  house,  where  at  length  the  tender  attentions  of 
her  granddaughters  restored  her  to  life.  They  carefully 
concealed  from  her  the  extent  of  the  calamity ;  but  the 
heaviest  part,  alas !  could  not  be  kept  secret.  Albert,  led 
by  the  hope  of  saving  some  important  papers  which  were 
necessary  to  his  credit,  had  been  struck  by  a  falling  beam. 
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and  buried  in  the  ruins !  This  completed  the  misery  o! 
this  unhappy  family:  and  thus,  in  the  space  of  three  hours, 
Mad.  Albert  found  herself  a  widow  with  three  orphan 
daughters,  and  an  aged  mother,  before  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  conceal  their  misfortunes,  lest  the  full  know- 
ledge of  them,  added  to  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  son-in- 
law,  should  shorten  her  remaining  days.  How  did  Mad . 
Albert  then  congratulate  herself,  on  having  furnished  her 
daughters  with  resources  against  the  poverty  to  which 
they  were  reduced!  This  consolatory  idea  revived  her 
drooping  spirits.  Her  first  care  was  to  hire  an  apartment 
looking  into  a  garden,  and  place  in  it  all  that  remained  of 
her  mother's  furniture. 

Old  people  become  indescribably  attached  to  the  inani- 
mate objects  they  have  long  been  accustomed  rto,  and  if 
deprived  of  them,  it  seems  as  if  something  necessary  to 
their  existence  were  withdrawn.  Habit  is  to  them  the 
very  air  they  breathe.  Mad.  Albert,  therefore,  anxiously 
endeavored  to  procure  articles  of  furniture  as  nearly  similar 
as  possible  to  those  Mad.  Bertrand  had  so  long  made  use 
of.  She  succeeded  with  some  difficulty,  in  meeting  with  a 
bed  hung  with  yellow  damask,  an  arm-chair  covered  with 
tapestiy,  an  old-fashioned  commode,  and  a  large  chiffonier 
of  rose-wood.  The  old  clock  was  obliged  to  be  replaced 
by  one  of  more  modern  date  ;  and  the  two  ancient  china 
vases,  by  alabaster  ones,  which  Nathalie  soon  filled  with 
the  most  beautiful  artificial  flowers.  They  had  fortu- 
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nately  been  able  to  rescue  the  antique  dressing-case  of  the 
venerable  invalid,  as  well  as  the  principal  part  of  her  ward- 
robe ;  so  that  when  transported  in  her  large  easy  chair  to 
the  spacious  room  prepared  for  her  accommodation,  and 
from  which  she  could  see  the  thick  foliage  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  she  imagined  that  they  had  only  moved  her  to 
another  apartment  in  her  daughter's  house,  and  thus  was 
spared  the  full  knowledge  of  the  calamity.  Her  old  and 
faithful  servant,  who  never  quitted  her,  assisted  in  keeping 
up  the  innocent  deception,  and  confirmed  her  in  the  idea 
she  had  formed,  that  she  was  in  some  more  remote  part  of 
the  manufactory,  which  she  fancied  was  still  kept  up  in 
her  daughter's  name.  Every  effort  was  used  to  prevent 
her  from  suspecting  that  her  fortune  was  lost,  and  that  she 
had  no  resource  left  but  in  the  filial  piety  of  her  children, 
lest  the  idea  of  being  a  burden  to  them  should  too  much 
affect  her  feeling  mind. 

At  length  Mad.  Albert  succeeded  in  fulfilling  all  the 
contracts  entered  into  by  her  late  husband,  and  for  this 
purpose  she  sold  two  elegant  houses,  and  all  the  property 
settled  on  herself,  preferring  to  relinquish  her  own  rights, 
that  she  might  preserve  her  children  from  the  possibility 
of  hearing  the  reproach  that  their  father  had  died  insol- 
vent. She  now  found  herself  reduced  to  a  pension  of 
1200  francs  from  Government.  How  was  this  trifling 
annuity  to  support  the  existence  of  herself,  her  mother, 
three  daughters,  and  Mad.  Bertrand's  old  attendant,  whom 
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it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  retain,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  delusion  of  the  old  lady  1  How  remit,  at  stated 
times,  to  this  benevolent  woman,  the  sums  with  which 
she  was  accustomed  to  relieve  the  unfortunate  workmen, 
and  amongst  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of  distributing 
60  francs  every  Sunday,  by  the  hands  of  her  faithful  Ger- 
trude ? 

In  this  sad  emergency,  how  inestimable  to  the  three 
sisters  were  the  trades  that  their  mother  had  made  them 
learn  !  What  a  relief  to  their  independent  and  generous 
minds!  They  would  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  impor- 
tunate tradesmen,  or  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
compassion  of  friends.  Their  own  exertions,  aided  by  the 
respect  they  had  ever  enjoyed,  and  the  interest  now 
excited  by  their  cheerful  resignation,  would  procure  them 
every  comfort  necessary  to  existence. 

Madame  Bertrand  and  Gertrude  occupied  an  apart- 
ment on  the  first  floor,  over  which  Madame  Albert  had 
hired  another  for  herself  and  daughters,  which  might 
literally  have  been  termed  "the  work-room  of  filial  piety." 
By  six  every  morning  the  mother  and  daughters  com- 
menced their  daily  occupations.  Laura  worked  at  laces 
of  the  most  expensive  patterns ;  Agathine  engraved  the 
newest  productions  of  the  best  masters,  and  Nathalie 
exerted  all  her  taste  and  skill  in  producing  the  most 
exquisite  flowers  for  the  extensive  magazine  in  which  she 
had  served  her  apprenticeship;  whilst  their  proud  and 
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happy  mother,  alternately  assisted  and  encouraged  her 
lovely  workwomen,  at  every  interval  she  could  steal  from 
household  occupations. 

As  soon  as  the  good  old  lady  was  visible,  and  placed 
in  her  easy  chair,  her  granddaughters  neatly  dressed  would 
repair  to  her  apartment,  to  pay  their  morning  salutations, 
as  if  they  had  but  lately  risen,  although  they  had  then  been 
at  work  upwards  of  three  hours.  They  would  converse 
with  her  of  the  last  night's  amusement,  or  of  the  new  play 
they  intended  to  see,  and  then  returning  to  their  work- 
room, resumed  the  colored  apron,  and  continued  their 
labors  until  dinner ;  leaving  their  grandmother  with  the 
full  idea  that  they  were  practising  their  accomplishments, 
or  pursuing  their  amusements.  At  five  o'clock  they  took 
it  in  turn  to  attend  at  their  grandmother's  dinner,  and 
enliven  the  old  lady's  meal  by  repeating  all  the  news  they 
could  collect  of  balls,  concerts,  &c.,  amongst  those  who 
formerly  composed  their  society,  and  whose  parties  the 
poor  invalid  imagined  they  still  frequented. 

After  the  fulfilment  of  this  pious  duty  to  her  venerable 
parent,  Madame  Albert  would  conduct  the  three  young 
ladies  for  a  short  time  to  the  Champs  Elisees,  or  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Tuileries,  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  breezes 
after  the  toils  of  the  day. 

In  order  to  confirm  Madame  Bertrand  in  the  idea  that 
her  family,  notwithstanding  all  their  misfortunes,  still 
enjoyed  a  comfortable  sufficiency,  Madame  Albert  raised, 
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by  the  sale  of  some  jewels,  the  sum  of  6000  francs,  which 
procured  her  the  inexpressible  comfort  of  being  able  to 
present  her  mother  with  a  hill  of  500  francs,  on  the  first 
day  of  every  month.  This  was  the  sum  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  receive  as  the  interest  of  120,000  francs,  which 
«he  had  placed  in  her  son-in-law's  manufactory,  and  the 
half  of  which  monthly  dividend  she  always  left  in  his 
hands,  for  the  board  of  herself  and  maid,  retaining  the 
other  half  for  acts  of  benevolence  ;  but  as  this  latter  sum 
was  distributed  through  Gertrude,  she  now  duly  carried  it 
back  to  the  'common  stock,  so  that  they  were  still  enabled 
to  indulge  the  amiable  invalid  in  her  benevolent  habits, 
without  encroaching  upon  their  slender  pittance.  Their 
only  resources  consisted  in  the  small  annuity  of  1200 
francs,  and  the  united  earnings  of  the  three  sisters,  which 
amounted  to  10  or  12  francs  per  day,  and  which,  added 
to  their  mother's  pension,  formed  an  income  of  about  5000 
francs. 

They  soon  found  themselves  able  to  keep  a  servant, 
which  lightened  the  toils  of  Madame  Albert ;  and  such 
are  the  beneficial  effects  of  economy  and  retirement,  that 
they  had  it  also  in  their  power  to  continue  the  wages  of 
the  excellent  Gertrude,  who,  since  their  misfortunes,  had 
refused  to  receive  any  thing  but  her  board  ;  "  having,"  she 
said,  "  a  small  income  of  200  francs  of  her  own,  which 
sufficed  to  clothe  her,  she  could  not  bear  to  increase  the 
14 
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burden  of  those  angelic  beings  who  were  indebted  to  their 
own  hands  for  a  maintenance." 

The  sisters  continued  to  prosper  so  well  in  their  under- 
takings that  they  soon  acquired  sufficient  to  purchase  a 
harp  for  Laura,  and  a  piano  for  Agathine  ;  and  Nathalie 
procured,  at  prime  cost,  some  of  the  newly  engraved 
pieces,  which  she  sung  to  her  sister's  accompaniments : 
their  toilet  began  to  assume  a  more  elegant  appearance, 
and  they  again  mixed  in  small  and  select  parties,  which 
they  enlivened  by  their  talents.  The  work-room  became 
a  source  of  heartfelt  happiness  to  the  three  sisters,  and  of 
admiration  to  all  who  knew  them,  and  who  ardently  pro- 
moted their  praiseworthy  efforts. 

It  was  soon  matter  of  competition,  who  should  engage 
the  charming  Laura  to  repair  an  English  veil,  who  should 
wear  the  wreaths  made  by  the  lively  Nathalie,  and  who 
should  first  play  the  music  engraved  by  the  modest  Aga- 
thine, which  found  so  rapid  a  sale  that  she  could  scarcely 
supply  the  warehouse  fast  enough;  and  her  initials  in- 
scribed at  the  bottom  of  the  page  seemed  sufficient  to 
ensure  purchasers.  The  satisfaction  these  amiable  girls 
and  their  excellent  mother  received  from  the  success  of 
their  efforts,  was  increased  by  the  happy  security  of  their 
venerable  parent,  who,  experiencing  no  diminution  in  any 
of  the  comforts  she  was  accustomed  to  enjoy,  imagined 
her  daughter's  manufactory  to  be  more  flourishing  than 
ever,  and  entertained  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  her 
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granddaughters  would  soon  form  the  most  advantageous 
marriages.  She  often  spoke  of  this  to  Madame  Albert, 
and  thus  innocently  wounded  the  breast  of  this  tender 
mother,  whose  three  daughters  had  now  attained  a  proper 
age  to  be  settled  in  life  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  admira- 
tion they  attracted,  being  portionless,  they  as  yet  had 
received  no  offers. 

The  fetters  of  the  modern  Hymen  are  formed,  alas ! 
of  gold,  and  the  inquiry  he  makes  of  his  votaries  in  our 
days,  instead  of  "  Dost  thou  love  T'  is, — "  What  fortune 
hast  thou  1" 

The  only  circumstance  wanting  to  Madame  Bertrand's 
happiness  was  to  behold  her  granddaughters  settled  ;  she 
often  expressed  her  surprise  on  the  subject,  but  they 
always  replied,  that  having  never  been  separated  from 
each  other,  they  had  made  a  vow  to  be  married  all  three 
on  the  same  day.  They  then  little  thought  that  this 
would  actually  be  the  case. 

In  the  select  mercantile  society  which  they  so  embel- 
lished by  their  charms  and  talents,  they  attracted  the 
notice  of  three  young  men,  whilst  they  gained  the  esteem 
of  their  parents  ;  and  as  in  that  respectable  class  personal 
qualities  and  industrious  habits  are  more  considered  than 
fortune  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  the  three  interesting  sisters 
received  offers  which  they  considered  beyond  their  expec- 
tations. Laura  was  sought  in  marriage  by  a  rich  lace- 
merchant,  for  whose  magazine  she  had  often  worked ; 
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Agathine,  by  the  partner  in  the  musical  warehouse  in 
which  she  had  served  her  apprenticeship  ;  and  Nathalie, 
by  the  eldest  son  of  the  manufacturer  of  flowers  in  the 
Rue  Vivienne. 

These  three  sisters  applied  for  Madame  Albert's  con- 
sent nearly  at  the  same  time.  She  immediately  commu- 
nicated the  offers  to  her  mother,  who,  from  the  wealth  of 
the  parties,  was  confirmed  in  the  idea  she  entertained  of 
the  prosperity  of  her  family.  She  was  delighted  at  the 
thoughts  of  this  triple  marriage,  and  already  had  requested 
her  daughter  to  advance  six  months  of  her  income,  to  com- 
plete the  wedding  presents,  when  she  was  suddenly  car- 
ried off  from  her  affectionate  family,  whose  only  consola- 
tion was  that  she  died  ignorant  of  their  misfortunes,  and 
in  the  full  belief  that  she  left  them  a  property  of  120,000 
francs,  which  she  ordered  by  will  to  be  equally  divided 
amongst  her  three  granddaughters. 

These  amiable  sisters  enjoyed  the  gratifying  reflection 
of  having  soothed  the  declining  years  of  their  venerable 
grandmother,  and  each  time  they  renewed  the  flowers 
over  her  grave,  they  exclaimed  with  pious  emotion,  "  Her 
tender  cares  were  lavished  on  our  infancy,  and  the  labor 
of  our  hands  sustained  her  latter  years." 

When  the  proper  time  for  mourning  had  elapsed,  the 
three  sisters  became  brides  on  the  same  day.  They  pur- 
sued the  same  plan  in  after  years  with  their  daughters,, 
which  had  proved  so  inestimable  in  its  result  to  them- 
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selves ;  and  amidst  the  various  duties  of  wives  and  mo- 
thers, and  all  the  enjoyments  of  affluence,  they  had  no 
greater  delight  than  to  assemble  together,  and  practice 
their  different  trades,  distributing  the  profits  to  the  indi- 
gent, and  experiencing  anew  the  charm  and  utility  of  the 

•"  WORK-ROOM  OF  FILIAL  PIETY." 


GOOD   NIGHT. 

GOOD  night  ?  ah !  no  ;  the  hour  is  ill 
Which  severs  those  it  should  unite  ; 

Let  us  remain  together  still, 
Then  it  will  be  good  night. 

How  can  I  call  the  lone  night  good, 

Though  thy  sweet  wishes  wing  its  flight  I 

Be  it  not  said,  thought,  understood, 
Then  it  will  be  good  night. 

To  hearts  which  near  each  other  move 
From  evening  close  to  morning  light, 

The  night  is  good  ;  because,  my  love, 
They  never  say  good  night. 
14* 


EUDORA. 

ETJDORA,  while  I  view  thy  form — 

Thy  face  divinely  fair — 
Thy  lustrous  eye,  thy  angel  mien — 

Thy  love  inspiring  air ! — 

And  while  thy  hope-fraught  accents,  mild,. 

Fall  on  my  list'ning  ear, 
My  bosom  owns  the  forceful  truth — 

That  thou,  alone,  art  dear ! 

I  raise  to  Heav'n  the  speaking  eye — 

I  breathe  a  pray'r  for  thee  : 
The  starting  tears  of  rapture  fall — 

For  thou  art  all  to  me  ! 

Oh !  listen,  then,  my  dearest  love, — 
Yield,  yield  me  all  thy  heart :     t 

To  Hymen's  fane  our  steps  we'll  bend^ 
Nor  ever  more  will  part. 
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No  more  to  part  !  —  Celestial  Pow'rs  ! 

What  transport  in  the  sound  ! 
To  meet  !  —  and  then,  no  more  to  part 

Throughout  life's  toilsome  round. 

Eudora,  in  that  blissful  hour 
When  Fate  shall  make  us  one, 

May  no  rude  storms  tempestuous  low'r, 
To  cloud  our  vernal  sun. 

May  each  succeeding  year  be  bright,. 

May  rapture  gild  each  morn  ; 
And  oh  !  for  once,  may  pleasure  prove 

A  rose  without  a  thorn  ! 


EPITAPH, 

THESE  are  two  friends  whose  lives  were  undivided, 
So  let  their  memory  be,  now  they  have  glided 
Under  the  grave  ;  let  not  their  bones  be  parted, 
For  their  two  hearts  in  life  were  single-hearted. 


BLANCHE   RAYMOND. 

m  Parisian  Stira*. 

THE  name  of  our  humble  heroine  was  Blanche  Ray- 
mond, and  her  occupation  was  that  of  a  washerwoman  in 
one  of  the  large  barges  which  are  moored,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  her  class,  within  the  margin  of  the  Seine.  At 
boats  of  this  kind,  all  the  laundry  washing  of  Paris  is  per- 
formed— the  clear  water  of  the  river  as  it  runs  past,  with 
a  piece  of  soap,  and  a  mallet  to  beat  the  clothes,  being  the 
sole  means  of  purification.  The  labor  is  considerable,  and 
the  payment  for  it  small,  yet  no  women  are  more  cheerful 
than  these  laundresses.  Exposed  at  all  seasons  to  per- 
petual damp,  which  saturates  their  garments,  and  prema- 
turely stiffens  their  limbs,  they  still  preserve  their  national 
vivacity,  which  finds  vent  in  many  a  song ;  and,  in  a  spirit 
of  cordial  fellowship,  sympathize  with  each  other  in  pros- 
perity or  adversity.  Earning  on  an  average  little  more 
than  two  francs,  or  twentypence  daily,  they  nevertheless 
agree  to  set  aside  rather  more  than  twopence  out  of  that 
sum  towards  a  fund  for  unforeseen  calamities,  and,  above 
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all,  to  prevent  any  of  their  number,  who  may  be  laid  aside 
by  illness,  from  being  reduced  to  seek  other  relief.  The 
greater  part  of  them  are  married  women  with  families. 

Unromantic  as  is  the  occupation  of  these  women,  yet 
incidents  occur  among  them,  as  in  every  other  class  of 
society,  however  humble,  of  the  most  interesting  and  pa- 
thetic kind.  This  was  well  illustrated  in  the  life  of  our 
heroine,  Blanche  Raymond.  Blanche  was  no  more  than 
twenty- three  years  of  age,  endowed  with  a  fine  open 
smiling  countenance,  great  strength  of  body,  and  uncom- 
mon cleverness  of  hand.  She  had  lost  her  mother  some 
time  befo're,  and  being  now  the  only  stay  of  her  old  blind 
father,  a  superannuated  laborer  on  the  quay,  she  had  to 
work  double-tides  for  their  joint  support ;  though  the  old 
man,  by  earning  a  few  pence  daily  by  weaving  nets, 
was  saved  the  feeling  of  being  altogether  a  burden  on  his 
child. 

There  was  a  nobleness  in  Blanche's  conduct  towards- 
her  poor  old  father,  that  mounted  like  a  brilliant  star  above 
the  ordinary  circumstances  of  her  condition.  After  pre- 
paring her  father's  breakfast,  at  his  lodgings  opposite  the 
stairs  in  the  quay  leading  to  her  boat,  she  went  down  to  it 
at  seven  o'clock  every  morning,  came  home  at  noon  to 
give  the  poor  blind  man  his  dinner,  and  then  back  to  work 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Returning  at  its  close  to  her 
humble  hearth,  where  cleanliness  and  comfort  reigned, 
she  would  take  out  her  old  father  for  an  hour's  walk  on 
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the  quay,  and  keep  him  merry  by  recounting  all  the  gossip 
of  the  boat ;  not  forgetting  the  attempts  at  flirtation  car- 
ried on  with  herself  by  certain  workmen  in  a  merino 
manufactory,  whose  pressing-machine  immediately  ad- 
joined the  laundress's  bark,  and  who  never  failed,  in 
going  to  and  fro  twenty  times  a-day,  to  fling  passing  com- 
pliments at  the  belle  blanchisseuse  (pretty  laundress). 
The  cheerful  old  man  would  re-echo  the  light-hearted 
laugh  with  which  those  tales  were  told  ;  but  following 
them  up  with  the  soberer  counsels  of  experience  over  the 
closing  meal  of  the  day,  then  fall  gently  asleep  amid  the 
cares  and  caresses  of  the  most  dutiful  of  daughters. 

Three  years  had  rolled  away  since  her  mother's  death, 
and  Blanche,  happily  engrossed  between  her  occupation 
abroad  and  her  filial  duties  at  home,  had  found  no  leisure 
to  listen  to  tales  of  love.  -There  was,  however,  among 
the  young  merino-dressers  a  tall  fine  handsome  fellow, 
named  Victor,  on  whose  open  countenance  were  written 
dispositions  corresponding  to  those  of  his  fair  neighbor ; 
whom,  instead  of  annoying  with  idle  familiarities,  he 
gradually  won  upon,  by  respectable  civility  towards  her- 
self, and  still  more  by  kind  inquiries  after  her  good  old 
father. 

By  degrees  he  took  upon  him  to  watch  the  time  when 
she  might  be  toiling,  heavily  laden,  up  the  steep  slippery 
steps  ;  and  by  coming  just  behind  her,  would  slyly  ease 
her  of  more  than  half  her  burden.  On  parting  at  the  door 
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of  one  of  the  great  public  laundry  establishments  (where 
the  work  begun  on  the  river  is  afterwards  completed),  he 
would  leave  her  with  the  hopeful  salutation,  in  which  more 
was  meant  than  met  the  ear,  of,  "  Good-by,  Blanche,  till 
we  meet  again." 

Such  persevering  attentions  could  hardly  be  repaid 
with  indifference  ;  and  Blanche  was  of  too  kindly  a  nature 
to  remain  unmoved  by  them.  But  while  she  candidly 
acknowledged  the  impression  they  had  made  on  her  heart, 
and  that  it  was  one  which  she  would  carry  to  her  grave, 
she  with  equal  honesty  declared  that  she  could  allow  no 
attachment  to  another  to  come  between  her  and  her 
devotedness  to  her  blind  father.  "  And  why  should  it, 
dear  Blanche  1"  was  the  young  man's  rejoinder  ;  "  surely 
two  of  us  can  do  more  for  his  happiness  than  one.  I  lost 
my  own  father  when  a  child,  and  it  will  be  quite  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  have  some  one  I  can  call  so.  In  mar- 
rying me,  you  will  only  give  the  old  man  the  most  dutiful 
of  sons." 

"  Ah,  but  I  should  give  myself  a  master,  who  would 
claim  and  engross  the  greatest  part  of  my  love,  for  I  know 
I  should  50  love  you,  Victor !  And  if  we  had  a  family, 
the  poor  dear  old  man  would  come  to  have  but  the  third 
place  in  my  heart,  after  having  it  all  to  himself  so  long! 
He  would  find  it  out,  blind  as  he  is,  though  he  would 
never  complain  ;  but  it  would  make  him  miserable.  No, 
no ;  don't  talk  to  me  of  marrying  as  long  as  he  lives,  or 
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tempt  me  with  thoughts  of  a  happiness  which  I  have 
quite  enough  to  do  to  forego.  Let  poor  Blanche  fulfil  the 
task  God  has  given  her  to  perform  ;  and  don't  lure  her  by 
your  honied  words  to  forget  her  most  sacred  duty !" 

Poor  Blanche  might  well  say  she  had  enough  to  do  to 
maintain  her  dutiful  resolution,  between  the  gentle  impor- 
tunities of  her  betrothed,  and  the  general  chorus  of  plead- 
ings in  his  favor  among  her  sisterhood  in  the  boat,  whom 
Victor's  good  looks  and  good  behavior  had  converted  into 
stanch  allies,  and  Who  could  not  conceive  it  possible  to 
resist  so  handsome  and  so  constant  a  lover.  Borne  down 
by  their  homely  remonstrances,  which  agreed  but  too  well 
with  her  own  internal  feelings,  Blanche  came  at  length  to 
confess  that  if  she  had  wherewithal  to  set  up  a  finishing 
establishment  of  her  own,  where  she  could  preside  over 
her  business  without  losing  sight  of  her  father,  she  would 
at  once  marry  Victor.  But  the  capital  required  for  its 
fitting  up  was  at  least  5000  or  6000  francs,  and  where 
was  such  a  sum  to  be  got,  or  how  saved  out  of  her  scanty 
wages  1  Victor,  however,  caught  eagerly  at  the  promise, 
and  never  lost  sight  of  the  hope  it  held  out  of  attaining  his 
darling  object. 

He  was  able  to  earn  five  francs  a-day,  and  had  laid  by 
something  ;  and  the  master  whom  he  had  served  for  ten 
years,  and  who  expressed  a  great  regard  for  him,  would 
perhaps  advance  part  of  the  sum.  Then,  again,  the  good 
women  of  the  boat,  whose  united  yearly  deposits  amounted 
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to  upwards  of  9000  francs,  kindly  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  advance  out  of  their  savings  the  needful  for  the 
marriage  of  the  two  lovers.  But  Blanche,  whilst  over- 
flowing with  gratitude  for  the  generous  offer,  persisted  in 
her  resolution  not  to  marry  till  their  own  joint  earnings 
should  enable  her  to  set  up  a  laundry. 

That  she  worked  the  harder,  and  saved  the  harder  to 
bring  this  about,  may  easily  be  believed.  But  the  race  is 
not  always  to  the  swift ;  and  the  desired  event  was 
thrown  back  by  a  new  calamity,  which  well  nigh  dashed 
her  hopes  to  the  ground.  Her  old  father,  who  had  been 
subjected  for  fifty  years  of  a  laborious  life  to  the  damps  of 
the  river,  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  rheumatic  gout, 
which  rendered  him  completely  helpless,  by  depriving  him 
of  the  use  of  his  limhs. 

Here  was  an  end  at  once  to  all  his  remaining  sources 
of  amusement  and  occupation — it  might  be  said,  to  his 
very  animated  existence ;  for  he  was  reduced  to  an 
automaton,  movable  only  at  the  will  and  by  the  help  of 
others.  He  had  now  not  only  to  be  dressed  and  fed  like  a 
new-born  infant,  but  to  be  kept  from  brooding  over  his 
state  of  anticipated  death  by  cheerful  conversation,  by 
news  from  the  armies,  by  words  of  consolation  and  read- 
ing more  precious  still,  in  all  which  Blanche  was  fortu- 
nately an  adept.  The  old  man  now  remained  in  bed  till 
nine,  when  Blanche  regularly  left  the  boat,  took  him  up, 
set  him  in  his  old  arm-chair,  gave  him  his  breakfast,  and 
15 
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snatching  a  crust  of  bread  for  herself,  ran  back  to  her 
work  till  two  o'clock ;  then  she  might  be  seen  climbing  up 
the  long  steps,  and  running  breathless  with  haste  to  cheer 
and  comfort  the  old  man  with  the  meal  of  warm  soup,  so 
dear  to  a  Frenchman's  heart.  Unwilling  as  she  was  to 
leave  him,  his  very  necessities  kept  her  at  work  till  a  late 
hour,  when,  with  her  hard  won  earnings  in  her  hand,  she 
would  seek  her  infirm  charge,  and  fall  on  a  thousand 
devices  to  amuse  and  console  him,  till  sleep  stole  at  length 
on  eyelids  long  strangers  to  the  light  of  day. 

One  morning,  on  coming  home  as  usual,  Blanche 
found  her  dear  invalid  already  up  and  dressed,  and  seated 
in  his  elbow-chair  ;  and  on  inquiring  to  whom  she  was 
indebted  for  so  pleasing  a  surprise,  the  old  man,  with  a 
mysterious  smile,  said  he  was  sworn  to  secrecy.  But  his 
daughter  was  not  long  in  learning  that  it  was  her  be- 
trothed, who,  happy  thus  to  anticipate  her  wishes  and 
cares,  had  prevailed  on  his  master  so  to  alter  his  own 
breakfast  hour,  as  to  enable  him  to  devote  the  greater  part 
of  it  to  this  pious  office.  Straight  to  her  heart  as  this 
considerate  kindness  went,  it  fell  short  of  what  she  expe- 
rienced when,  on  coming  home  some  days  after,  she  found 
her  dear  father  not  only  up,  but  in  a  medicated  bath,  ad- 
ministered by  Victor,  under  the  directions  of  a  skilful 
doctor  he  had  brought  to  visit  the  patient.  At  sight  of 
this,  Blanche's  tears  flowed  fast  and  freely ;  and  seizing 
on  her  betrothed's  hands,  which  she  held  to  her  heart,  she 
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exclaimed — "  Never  can  I  repay  what  you  have  done  for 
rae  !"  "  Nay,  Blanche,"  was  the  gentle  answer,  "  you 
have  but  to  say  one  word,  and  the  debt  is  overpaid." 

That  word  !  few  but  would  have  spoken  it,  backed,  as 
the  modest  appeal  was,  by  the  pleadings  of  the  ally  within, 
and  the  openly-avowed  concurrence  of  old  Raymond  in 
the  wish  so  dear  to  both.  Let  none  despise  the  struggles 
of  the  poor  working  girl  to  withstand  at  once  a  father  and 
a  lover !  to  set  at  naught,  for  the  first  time,  an  authority 
never  before  disputed,  and  defy  the  power  of  a  love  so 
deeply  founded  on  gratitude  !  In  spite  of  them  all,  filial 
duty  still  came  off  conqueror.  Blanche  summoned  all  the 
energies  of  a  truly  heroic  mind,  to  declare  that  not  even 
the  happiness  of  belonging  to  the  very  best  man  she  had 
ever  heard  of  in  her  life,  could  induce  her  to  sacrifice  the 
tender  ties  of  nature.  The  more  her  father's  infirmities 
increased,  the  more  dependent  he  would  become  on  his 
daughter.  What  to  her  was  a  pleasure,  could,  she  argued, 
to  him  be  only  a  burdensome  and  painful  task  ;  in  a  word, 
her  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken.  Victor  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  submit,  even  when  (from  a  delicacy  which 
would  but  incur  obligations  on  which  claims  might  be 
founded,  too  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  resist)  Blanche 
insisted  on  defraying,  from  her  own  resources,  the  expense 
of  the  medicated  baths,  thus  putting  more  hopelessly  far 
off  than  ever  the  long-deferred  wedding. 

She  had  not  the  heart,  however,  to  deny  Victor  the 
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privilege  of  putting  the  patient  into  the  healing  waters, 
which  seemed  daily  to  mitigate  his  pains,  and  lend  his 
limbs  more  agility.  While  her  father  was  at  the  worst, 
Blanche  had  been  obliged  altogether  to  forego  the  river, 
and  obtain  from  her  employer  permission  to  do  whal  she 
could  in  the  way  of  her  vocation  at  home.  But  when,  on 
his  amendment,  she  resumed  her  out-of-door  labor,  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred,  so  very  honorable  to  the  class  of 
workwomen  we  are  commemorating,  to  their  mutual 
attachment,  and  honest  feelings  of  benevolence,  that  to 
leave  it  untold  would  be  doing  them  and  the  subject  great 
injustice. 

With  the  motives  for  enhanced  industry  which  Blanche 
had  to  spur  her  on,  that  she  should  be  first  at  the  opening 
of  the  boat,  with  her  daily  load  of  allotted  labor,  will  be 
little  matter  of  surprise  ;  or  that  her  good-natured  com- 
panions, knowing  the  necessity  for  exertion  on  her  part, 
should  abstain  from  wasting  her  precious  time  by  any  of 
their  little  tricks  and  gossip.  But  one  morning,  when, 
from  her  father  having  been  ill  all  night,  she  had  arrived 
at  work  unusually  late,  and  had  consequently,  when  the 
hour  of  noon  struck,  left  the  greater  part  of  her  task  (which 
had  often  detained  her  till  night  set  in)  unfinished,  it  was 
nevertheless  accomplished,  as  if  by  magic,  within  the  usual 
time,  and  her  day's  earnings,  instead  of  being  diminished, 
rather  increased. 

Next  day,  and  the  next,  their  amount  was  the  same, 
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till  the  grateful  girl,  suspecting  to  what  she  owed  so 
unforeseen  a  result,  and  concealing  herself  behind  the 
parapet  of  the  quay,  ascertained,  by  ocular  demonstration, 
that,  during  her  necessary  absence  her  place  at  the  river 
was  regularly  occupied  by  one  or  other  of  her  neighbors, 
who  took  it  in  turn  to  give  up  the  hour  of  rest,  that  poor 
Blanche  might  be  no  loser  by  her  filial  duty,  as  not  one  of 
those  worthy  women  would  forego  her  share  in  this  token 
of  good  will  to  the  best  and  most  respected  of  daughters. 

Blanche,  though  affected  and  flattered,  as  may  well  be 
believed,  by  this  novel  sort  of  contribution,  was  led,  by  a 
delicacy  of  feeling  beyond  her  station,  to  seem  ignorant  of 
it,  till  the  additional  funds  thus  procured  had  enabled  her 
to  effect  the  complete  cure  of  her  father,  whom  she  then 
informed  of  the  means  by  which  it  had  been  purchased, 
and  eagerly  led  the  recruited  invalid  to  reward,  better 
than  she  could  do,  her  generous  companions. 

Amid  the  hand-shakings  and  congratulations  which 
marked  this  happy  meeting,  Victor,  we  may  be  sure,  was 
not  behind-hand ;  only,  he  managed  to  whisper  amid  the 
general  tide  of  joy,  "  Am  I  to  be  the  only  one  you  have 
not  made  happy  to-day  1"  Too  much  agitated  to  be  able 
to  answer,  Blanche  only  held  the  faster  by  her  father's 
arm. 

Among  the  laundresses  of  the  barges  there  is  a  custom 
of  choosing  annually  one  of  their  number,   whom   they 
style  their  queen,   to  preside   over  their  festivities,  and 
15* 
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decide  disputed  points  in  the  community.  Mid-Lent,  the 
season  for  appointing  the  queen  of  the  boat,  arrived,  and 
Blanche  was  duly  elected  at  the  fete  always  given  on  the 
occasion.  The  boat  was  gayly  dressed  up  with  ship's 
colors,  and  a  profusion  of  early  spring  flowers  ;  and  all 
were  as  happy  as  possible.  In  England,  on  the  occasion 
of  any  appointment  like  that  with  which  Blanche  was 
endowed,  there  would  be  no  kind  of  ceremony,  and  no 
ornaments  would  be  employed  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  are  any  the  better  for  thus  despising  a  tasteful  and  joy- 
ous way  of  performing  a  gracious  and  useful  public  act. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  barge  of  the  laundresses  was,  as  we 
have  said,  gayly  decorated,  and  there  was  to  be  a  species 
of  ceremonial  at  the  installation  of  Blanche. 

What  a  happy  moment  it  was  for  the  good  daughter — 
how  much  more  happy  for  the  aged  father  of  such  a 
daughter  !  Old  Raymond,  firmer  on  his  limbs  than  ever, 
led  on  his  blushing  daughter,  and  had  the  welcome  office 
assigned  him  of  placing  on  her  head  the  rosy  crown — a 
task  which  his  trembling  fingers  could  scarcely  accomplish. 
After  having  called  down  on  the  head  of  the  dutiful  girl, 
whom  he  half  smothered  with  kisses,  the  best  blessings  of 
heaven,  he  left  her  to  receive  the  felicitations  of  her  new 
subjects,  among  whom  the  disconsolate  Victor  was  again 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  So  I  am  still  to  be  the  only  one  you 
won't  make  happy !" 

The    melancholy   words  proved  too    potent  for  the 
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softened  feelings  of  Blanche's  honest  neighbors,  particu- 
larly the  one  whose  heart  it  was  of  most  consequence  to 
touch  ;  namely,  the  mistress  of  the  laundry  establishment, 
who,  having  long  had  thoughts  of  retiring,  freely  offered 
her  the  business  whenever  she  should  be  able  to  muster 
5000  francs.  • 

"Oh!"  cried  Victor,  "I  have  already  a  fourth  of  it, 
and  I'll  engage  my  master  will  advance  the  rest." 

"  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  it  would  be  a  debt  we 
could  never  repay,"  cried  the  upright  Blanche  ;  "  we  never 
should  be  able  to  make  up  so  large  a  sum." 

•"  Pardon,  mademoiselle,"  replied  an  elderly  gentleman 
of  venerable  appearance,  who  had,  unobserved,  mingled  as 
a  spectator  in  the  scene,  "  you  will  now  have  the  means 
of  paying  it  with  the  prize  of  5000  francs  left  for  the 
reward  of  virtue  in  humble  life  by  the  late  M.  Monlhyon, 
and  awarded  to  you  by  the  French  Academy,  at  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  mayor  of  the  eighth  arrondissement  of 
Paris.  The  mayor,  it  is  pleasing  to  know,  has  become 
acquainted  with  your  excellent  filial  devotion  from  the 
laundresses  of  the  city  now  assembled. 

A  shout  of  joy  burst  from  all  around ;  and  that  which 
followed  may  be  left  to  the  imagination.  It  will  suffice  to 
state  that  Blanche,  simple  and  modest  as  ever,  could 
scarcely  believe  in  the  honor  she  so  unexpectedly  re- 
ceived ;  while  her  surrounding  companions  derived  from 
it  the  lesson,  that  the  filial  piety  so  decidedly  inculcated 
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and  rewarded  by  Heaven,  and  equally  admirable  in  its 
effects  in  the  cottage  and  the  palace,  does  not  always  go 
unrewarded  on  earth. 


MUTABILITY. 

THE  flower  that  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  dies ; 
All  that  we  wish  to  stay, 

Tempts  and  then  flies : 
What  is  this  world's  delight! 
Lightning  that  mocks  the  night, 
Brief  even  as  bright. 

Virtue,  how  frail  it  is  ! 

Friendship  too  rare ! 
Love,  how  it  sells  poor  bliss 

For  proud  despair ! 
But  we,  though  soon  they  fall, 
Survive  their  joy  and  all 
Which  hours  we  call. 


DEATH. 

THEY  die — the  dead  return  not — Misery 

Sits  near  an  open  grave  and  calls  them  over, 
A  Youth  with  hoary  hair  and  haggard  eye — 

They  are  the  names  of  kindred,  friend,  and  lover, 
Which  he  so  feebly  call'd — they  all  are  gone ! 
Fond  wretch,  all  dead,  those  vacant  names  alone, 
This  most  familiar  scene,  my  pain-r- 
These  tombs  alone  remain. 

Misery,  my  sweetest  friend — oh !  weep  no  more  ' 

Thou  wilt  not  be  consoled — I  wonder  not ! 
For  I  have  seen  thee  from  thy  dwelling's  door 

Watch  the  calm  sunset  with  them,  and  this  spot 
Was  even  as  bright  and  calm,  but  transitory, 
And  now  thy  hopes  are  gone,  thy  hair  is  hoary  ; 
This  most  familiar  scene,  my  pain — 
These  tombs  alone  remain. 


CHILDHOOD  , 

.  BY   MISS    WILLIAMS. 

How  beautiful  is  childhood ! — a  new  world 

Is  opening  to  the  quick,  delighted  eye  ; 
The  heavens  appear  as  a  gemmed  scroll  unfurled 

Before  the  throne  of  present  Deity  ; 
And  every  tone,  or  stream,  or  bee,  or  bird, 
As  a  new  thrilling  voice  of  melody  is  heard. 

Its  trust  is  calm  as  summer  moonlit  sea ; 

Its  feelings  gushing  forth  like  mountain  rill, 
P'resh  as  its  own  young  life  ;  as  nature  free, 

Yet  tending  in  their  own  excess  to  ill, 
And  bounding  onward,  strengthening  in  their  course, 
Ask  kindliest  care  to  guide,  yet  not  turn  back  their  force. 

Who  knoweth  not  how  soon  the  feeble  child 
Will  try  its  new-found  powers  with  ready  zeal, 

Happy  if  by  its  efforts  is  beguiled 

The  sorrow  it  has  scarcely  learnt  to  feel ; 
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How  will  the  joyous  one  its  laugh  restrain, 

To  smooth  with  its  small  hands  the  couch  of  care  or  pain  ! 

How  many  a  blight  must  such  endure  erewhile 

Their  glowing  sensibilities  are  quelled  ! 
How  scan  the  world's  dull  caution  and  its  guile, 

Before  the  angel  can  be  quite  expelled  ? 
How  shrink  beneath  the  frown  of  hate  and  scorn, 
Ere  from  a  source  so  pure,  hatred  and  wrong  are  born  ? 

The  work  of  education,  hour  by  hour, 

Around  the  expanding  spirit  presses  on, 
Goads  it  to  doubt  all  love,  and  loathe  all  power, 

E'en  His  who  fashioned  all  it  looks  upon  ; 
Or  makes  its  life  an  everlasting  hymn 
Of  gratitude,  and  love,  and  welcome  praise  to  Him. 

Childhood,  I  love  thee  ! — love  thee  for  their  sake 
Whom  I  have  known  in  thy  bright  joyous  tide  ; 

Thou  hast  their  voice,  and  thou  their  forms  dost  take  ; 
Thou  still  art  prone  to  love  and  to  confide  ; 

Thou  bringest  me  sweet  pictures  of  the  past, 

And  with  thy  fairy  hand  a  spell  dost  round  me  cast. 

Childhood,  I  love  thee  ! — for  the  hidden  store 
Of  passion,  thoughts,  reflections,  energi  es, 
Lofty  imaginations,  and,  yet  more, 
Of  pure  devotion,  true  philanthropy, 
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Which  wait  development,  though  yet  bound  up, 
As  the  majestic  oak,  in  the  small  acorn's  cup. 

Childhood,  I  love  thee  ! — for  His  sake  who  brought 

Glad  tidings  from  the  very  fount  of  love, 
And  in  thy  trustfulness  an  emblem  sought 

To  image  that  His  spirit  would  approve  ; 
Thus  making  thee  a  blessed  link  between 
Man's  scathed  and  erring  heart,  and  the  bright  world  unseen. 

O  bud  of  promise  !  beautiful  estate, — 

Humanity  undimmed  and  undefiled  ! 
If  I  were  called  to  name  the  truly  great, 

Should  I,  like  Jesus,  clasp  a  little  child  1 
What  do  earth's  elder  born  ones  owe  to  thee, 
Who  waitest  at  their  hands  so  much  thy  destiny  ! 

O  world !  thou  stern  instructor,  what  wilt  thou 
Make  of  the  bounding  heart,  the  unfolding  mind  1 

Must  thy  cold  policy  the  spirit  bow — 
The  living  temple  be  to  thee  consigned  ? 

Will  not  thy  votaries  pause,  ere  they  deface 

The  image  of  their  God,  in  this  its  dwelling-place  ? 


VOLNEY   BECKNER. 

VOLNEY  was  born  at  Londonderry  in  1748  ;  his  father 
having  been  a  fisherman  of  that  place,  and  so  poor,  that 
he  did  not  possess  the  means  of  giving  his  son  a  regular 
school  education.  What  young  Volney  lost  in  this  respect 
was  in  some  measure  compensated  by  his  father's  instruc- 
tions at  home.  These  instructions  chiefly  referred  to  a 
seafaring  life,  in  which  generosity  of  disposition,  courage 
in  encountering  difficulties,  and  a  readiness  of  resource  on 
all  occasions,  are  the  well-known  characteristics.  While 
yet  a  mere  baby,  his  father  taught  him  to  move  and  guide 
himself  in  the  middle  of  the  waves,  even  when  they  were 
most  agitated.  He  used  to  throw  him  from  the  stern  of 
his  boat  into  the  sea,  and  encourage  him  to  sustain  himself 
by  swimming,  and  only  when  he  appeared  to  be  sinking 
did  he  plunge  in  to  his  aid.  In  this  way  young  Volney 
Beckner,  from  his  very  cradle,  was  taught  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  in  which,  in  time,  he  moved  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  confidence.  At  four  years  of  age  he  was 
16 
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able  to  swim  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  after  his 
father's  vessel,  which  he  would  not  enter  until  completely 
fatigued ;  he  would  then  catch  a  rope  which  was  thrown 
to  him,  and,  clinging  to  it,  mount  safely  to  the  deck. 

When  Volney  was  about  nine  years  of  age,  he  was 
placed  apprentice  in  a  merchant  ship,  in  which  his  father 
appears  to  have  sometimes  sailed,  and  in  this  situation  he 
rendered  himself  exceedingly  useful.  In  tempestuous 
weather,  when  the  wind  blew  with  violence,  tore  the  sails, 
and  made  the  timbers  creak,  and  while  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  he  was  not  the  last  in  manoeuvring.  The  squirrel 
does  not  clamber  with  more  agility  over  the  loftiest  trees 
than  did  Volney  along  the  stays  and  sail-yards.  When  he 
was  at  the  top  of  the  highest  mast,  even  in  the  fiercest 
storm,  he  appeared  as  little  agitated  as  a  passenger  stretched 
on  a  hammock.  The  little  fellow  also  was  regardless  of 
ordinary  toils  and  privations.  To  be  fed  with  biscuit 
broken  with  a  hatchet,  sparingly  moistened  with  muddy 
water  full  of  worms,  to  be  half  covered  with  a  garment  of 
coarse  cloth,  to  take  some  hours  of  repose  stretched  on  a 
plank,  and  to  be  suddenly  wakened  at  the  moment  when 
his  sleep  was  the  soundest,  such  was  the  life  of  Volney, 
and  yet  he  enjoyed  a  robust  constitution.  He  never  caught 
cold,  he  never  knew  fears,  or  any  of  the  diseases  springing 
from  pampered  appetites  or  idleness. 

Such  was  the  cleverness,  the  good  temper,  and  the 
trustworthiness  of  Volney  Beckner,  that,  at  his  twelfth 
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year,  he  was  judged  worthy  of  promotion  in  the  vessel,  and 
of  receiving  double  his  former  pay.  The  captain  of  the 
ship  on  board  which  he  served,  cited  him  as  a  model  to 
the  other  boys.  He  did  not  even  fear  to  say  once,  in  the 
presence  of  his  whole  crew,  "  If  this  little  man  continues 
to  conduct  himself  with  so  much  valor  and  prudence,  I  have 
no  doubt  of  his  obtaining  a  place  much  above  that  which 
I  occupy."  Little  Volney  was  very  sensible  to  the  praises 
that  he  so  well  deserved.  Although  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  liberal  education,  the  general  instructions  he 
had  received,  and  his  own  experience,  had  opened  his  mind, 
and  he  aspired,  by  his  conduct,  to  win  the  esteem  and 
affections  of  those  about  him.  He  was  always  ready  and 
willing  to  assist  his  fellow-sailors,  and  by  his  extraordinary 
activity,  saved  them  in  many  dangerous  emergencies.  An 
occasion  at  length  arrived,  in  which  the  young  sailor  had 
an  opportunity  of  performing  one  of  the  most  gallant 
actions  on  record. 

The  vessel  to  which  Volney  belonged  was  bound  to 
Port-au-Prince,  in  France,  and  during  this  voyage  his 
father  was  on  board.  Among  the  passengers  was  a  little 
girl,  daughter  of  a  rich  American  merchant;  she  had 
slipped  away  from  her  nurse,  who  was  ill,  and  taking  some 
repose  in  the  cabin,  and  ran  upon  deck.  There,  while 
she  gazed  on  the  wide  world  of  waters  around,  a  sudden 
heaving  of  the  ship  caused  her  to  become  dizzy,  and  she 
fell  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  into  the  sea.  The  father  of 
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Volney,  perceiving  the  accident,  darted  after  her,  and  in 
five  or  six  strokes  he  caught  her  by  the  frock.  Whilst  he 
swam  with  one  hand  to  regain  the  vessel,  and  with  the 
other  held  the  child  close  to  his  breast,  Beckner  perceived, 
at  a  distance,  a  shark  advancing  directly  towards  him. 
He  called  out  for  assistance.  The  danger  was  pressing. 
Every  one  ran  on  deck,  but  no  one  dared  to  go  farther ; 
they  contented  themselves  with  firing  off  several  muskets 
with  little  effect ;  and  the  animal,  lashing  the  sea  with  his 
tail,  and  opening  his  frightful  jaws,  was  just  about  to  seize 
his  prey.  In  this  terrible  extremity,  what  strong  men 
would  not  venture  to  attempt,  filial  piety  excited  a  child  to 
execute.  Little  Volney  armed  himself  with  a  broad  and 
pointed  sabre  ;  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea  ;  then  diving 
with  the  velocity  of  a  fish,  he  slipped  under  the  animal,  and 
stabbed  his  sword  in  his  body  to  the  hilt.  Thus  suddenly 
assailed,  and  deeply  wounded,  the  shark  quitted  the  track  of 
his  prey,  and  turned  against  his  assailant,  who  attacked 
him  with  repeated  lounges  of  his  weapon.  It  was  a  heart- 
rendering  spectacle.  On  one  side,  the  American  trembling 
for  his  little  girl,  who  seemed  devoted  to  destruction ;  on 
the  other,  a  generous  mariner  exposing  his  life  for  a  child 
not  his  own ;  and  here  the  whole  crew  full  of  breathless 
anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  an  encounter  in  which  their 
young  shipmate  exposed  himself  to  almost  inevitable 'death 
to  direct  it  from  his  father ! 

The  combat  was  too  unequal,  and  no  refuge  remained 
but  in  a  speedy  retreat.     A  number  of  ropes  were  quickly 
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thrown  out  to  the  father  and  son,  and  they  each  succeeded 
in  seizing  one.  Already  they  were  several  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Already  cries  of  joy  were  heard — 
"  Here  they  are,  here  they  are — they  are  saved  !"  Alas ! 
no — they  were  not  saved !  at  least  one  victim  was  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  rest.  Enraged  at  seeing  his  prey  about 
to  escape  him,  the  shark  plunged  to  make  a  vigorous  spring ; 
then  issuing  from  the  sea  with  impetuosity,  and  darting 
forward  like  lightning,  with  the  sharp  teeth  of  his  capacious 
mouth  he  tore  asunder  the  body  of  the  intrepid  and  unfortu- 
nate boy  while  suspended  in  the  air.  A  part  of  poor  little 
Volney's  palpitating  and  lifeless  body  was  drawn  up  to  the 
ship,  while  his  father  and  the  fainting  child  in  his  arms  were 
saved. 

Thus  perished,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  some 
months,  this  hopeful  young  sailor,  who  so  well  deserved 
a  better  fate.  When  we  reflect  on  the  generous  action 
which  he  performed,  in  saving  the  life  of  his  father,  and  o^ 
a  girl  who  was  a  stranger  to  him,  at  the  expense  of  his 
own,  we  are  surely  entitled  to  place  his  name  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  heroes.  But  the  deed  was  not  alone  glorious 
from  its  immediate  consequences.  As  an  example,  it 
survives  to  the  most  distant  ages.  The  present  relation  of 
it  cannot  but  animate  youth  to  the  commission  of  generous 
and  praiseworthy  actions.  When  pressed  by  emergencies 
let  them  cast  aside  all  selfish  considerations,  and  think  on 
the  heroism  of  the  Irish  sailor  boy — Volney  Beckner. 
16* 
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THE  preceding  instance  of  heroism  in  humble  1  ife, 
has  a  fine  parallel  in  that  of  the  late  James  Maxwell, 
whose  sacrifice  of  self  to  duty  and  humanity  has  rarely 
been  surpassed.  James  was  of  a  family  of  brave  men, 
natives  of  Sterlingshire.  Having  a  number  of  years  ago 
wished  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  the  family  removed  west- 
ward, intending  to  sail  from  the  Clyde  ;  which,  however, 
they  were  prevented  from  doing.  The  person  intrusted 
with  the  money  raised  for  the  expenses  of  the  voyage  and 
subsequent  settlement,  acted  unfairly,  and  absconded  ;  so 
that  they  were  compelled,  for  want  of  funds,  to  remain  in 
Port-Glasgow,  where  three  or  four  of  the  lads  became 
sailors.  They  were  all  first-rate  men,  and  employed  as 
masters  or  pilots  of  different  steam-vessels,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  James  was  appointed  to  act  as  pilot  on  board 
a  fine  steam-vessel  called  the  Clydesdale,  of  which  the 
master  was  a  worthy  young  man,  named  Turner. 

About  the  year  1827,  the  vessel  was  appointed  to  sail 
between  Clyde  and  the  west  coast  of  Ireland ;  and  one 
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evening,  after  setting  out  on  the  voyage  across  the  Chan- 
nel, with  between  seventy  and  eighty  passengers,  Maxwell 
became  sensible  at  intervals  of  the  smell  of  fire,  and  went 
about  anxiously  endeavoring  to  discover  whence  it  origi- 
nated. On  communicating  with  the  master,  he  found  that 
he  too  had  perceived  it ;  but  neither  of  them  could  form 
the  least  conjecture  as  to  where  it  arose.  A  gentleman 
passenger  also  observed  this  alarming  vapor,  which  alter- 
nately rose  and  passed  away,  leaving  them  in  doubt  of  its 
being  a  reality.  About  eleven  o'clock  at  night  this  gen- 
tleman went  to  bed,  confident  of  safety  ;  but  while  Max- 
well was  at  the  helm,  the  master  ceased  not  an  instant  to 
search  from  place  to  place,  as  the  air  became  more  and 
more  impregnated  with  the  odor  of  burning  timber.  At 
last  he  sprung  upon  deck,  exclaiming,  "  Maxwell,  the 
flames  have  burst  out  at  the  paddle-box  !"  James  calmly 
inquired,  "  Then  shall  I  put  about?"  Turner's  order  was 
to  proceed.  Maxwell  struck  one  hand  upon  his  heart,  as 
he  flung  the  other  above  his  head,  and  with  uplifted  eyes 
uttered,  "  Oh,  God  Almighty,  enable  me  to  do  my  duty  ! 
and,  oh  God,  provide  for  my  wife,  my  mother,  and  my 
child !" 

Whether  it  was  the  thoughts  of  the  dreadful  nature  of 
the  Galloway  coast,  girdled  as  it  is  with  perpendicular 
masses  of  rock,  which  influenced  the  master  in  his  deci- 
sion to  press  forward,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  as  there  was 
only  the  wide  ocean  before  and  around  them,  the  pilot  did 
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not  long  persist  in  this  hopeless  course.  He  put  the  boat 
about,  sternly  subduing  every  expression  of  emotion,  and 
standing  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  point  for  which  he 
wished  to  steer.  The  fire,  which  the  exertions  of  all  the 
men  could  not  keep  under,  soon  raged  with  ungovernable 
fury,  and,  keeping  the  engine  in  violent  action,  the  vessel, 
at  the  time  one  of  the  fleetest  that  had  ever  been  built, 
flew  through  the  water  with  incredible  speed.  All  the 
passengers  were  gathered  to  the  bow,  the  rapid  flight  of 
the  vessel  keeping  that  part  clear  of  the  flames,  while  it 
carried  the  fire,  flames,  and  smoke,  backward  to  the  quar- 
ter-gallery, where  the  self-devoted  pilot  stood  like  a  martyr 
at  the  stake.  Every  thing  possible  was  done  by  the  mas- 
ter and  crew  to  keep  the  place  on  which  he  stood  deluged 
with  water  ;  but  this  became  every  moment  more  difficult 
and  more  hopeless  ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done, 
the  devouring  fire  seized  the  cabin  under  him,  and  the  spot 
on  which  he  stood  immovable  became  intensely  heated. 
Still,  still  the  hero  never  flinched  !  At  intervals,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  wind  threw  aside  the  intervening  mass  of  flame 
and  smoke  for  a  moment,  and  then  might  be  heard  ex- 
clamations of  hope  and  gratitude  as  the  multitude  on  the 
prow  got  a  glimpse  of  the  brave  man  standing  calm  and 
fixed  on  his  dreadful  watch ! 

The  blazing  vessel,  glaring  through  the  darkness  of 
night,  had  been  observed  by  the  people  on  shore,  and  they 
had  assembled  on  the  heights  adjoining  an  opening  in  the 
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rocks  about  twelve  yards  wide  ;  and  there,  by  waving 
torches  and  other  signals,  did  their  best  to  direct  the  crew 
to  the  spot.  The  signals  were  not  misunderstood  by 
Maxwell,  whose  feet  were  already  roasted  on  the  deck  ! 
The  fierce  fire  still  kept  the  engine  in  furious  action,  im- 
pelling the  vessel  onward  ;  but  this  could  not  have  lasted 
above  another  minute  ;  and  during  the  interval  he  run  her 
into  the  open  space,  and  alongside  a  ledge  of  rock,  upon 
which  every  creature  got  safe  on  shore — all  unscathed, 
except  the  self-devoted  one,  to  whom  all  owed  their  lives ! 
Had  he  flinched  for  a  minute,  they  must  all  have  perished. 
What  would  not  any  or  all  of  them  have  given,  when 
driving  over  the  wide  sea  in  their  flaming  prison,  to  the 
man  who  would  have  promised  them  safety !  But  when 
this  heroic  man  had  accomplished  the  desperate  under- 
taking, did  the  gratitude  of  this  multitude  continue  beyond 
the  minute  of  deliverance !  We  believe  it  did  not !  One 
man  exclaimed,  "  There  is  my  trunk — I  am  ruined  with- 
out it :  five  pounds  to  whoever  will  save  it !"  Maxwell 
could  not  hesitate  in  relieving  any  species  of  distress.  He 
snatched  the  burning  handle  of  the  trunk,  and  swung  it  on 
shore,  but  left  the  skin  of  his  hand  and  fingers  sticking 
upon  it — a  memorial  which  might  have  roused  the  grati- 
tude of  the  most  torpid  savage !  But  he  who  offered  the 
reward  forgot  to  pay  it  to  one  who  could  not  and  would 
not  ask  of  any  cne  on  earth. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Maxwell's  constitution. 
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though  very  powerful,  never  recovered  the  effects  of  that 
dreadful  burning.  Indeed  it  required  all  the  skill  and 
enthusiasm  of  an  eminent  physician  under  whose  care  he 
placed  himself,  to  save  his  life.  Though  the  flames  had 
not  actually  closed  round  him  as  he  stood  on  his  awful 
watch,  yet  such  was  the  heat  under  him  and  around  him, 
that  not  only,  as  we  have  said,  were  his  feet  severely 
burnt,  but  his  hair,  a  large  hair-cap,  and  huge  dread- 
nought watch-coat,  which  he  wore,  were  all  in  such  a 
state  from  the  intense  heat,  that  they  crumbled  into  pow- 
der on  the  least  touch.  His  handsome  athletic  form  was 
reduced  to  the  extremest  emaciation  ;  his  young  face  be- 
came ten  years  older  during  that  appalling  night ;  and  his 
hair  changed  to  gray. 

A  subscription  for  the  unfortunate  pilot  was  set  on 
foot  among  the  gentlemen  of  Glasgow  some  time  after  the 
burning.  On  this  occasion  the  sum  of  a  hundred  pounds 
was  raised,  of  which  sixty  pounds  were  divided  between 
the  master  and  pilot,  and  the  remainder  given  to  the 
sailors.  Notwithstanding  his  disabilities,  James  was  for- 
tunately able,  after  an  interval,  to  pursue  his  occupation 
as  a  pilot ;  but  owing  to  a  weakness  in  his  feet,  caused  by 
the  injuries  they  had  received,  he  fell,  and  endured  a 
severe  fracture  of  the  ribs.  The  value,  however,  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  employers,  on  account  of  his  steady 
and  upright  character,  caused  them,  on  this  occasion,  to 
continue  his  ordinary  pay  during  the  period  of  his  re- 
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covery.  After  this  event,  James  entered  the  service  of 
another  company  (Messrs.  Thomson  and  M'Connel),  con- 
ducting a  steam-shipping  communication  between  Glas- 
gow and  Liverpool ;  by  whom,  notwithstanding  the  enfee- 
bled state  of  his  body  and  broken  health,  he  was  (as  how 
could  such  a  man  be  otherwise  ?)  esteemed  as  a  valuable 
servant. 

In  the  year  1835  the  case  of  this  hero  in  humble  life 
was  noticed  in  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  and  roused 
a  very  general  sympathy  in  his  favor.  The  subscriptions 
in  his  behalf  were,  at  this  time,  of  material  service  in  ena- 
bling him  to  support  his  family ;  but  misfortunes,  arising 
out  of  his  enfeebled  condition,  afterwards  pressed  upon 
him,  and  another  subscription  was  made  for  his  relief  in 
1840.  James  did  not  live  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  this 
fresh  act  of  public  benevolence  and  respect ;  and  shortly 
after  his  decease,  his  wife  also  died.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  enough  was  realized  to  aid  in  rearing  and  edu 
eating  the  younger  children  of  an  excellent  individual,  who 
deserved  so  well  of  his  country. 


THE    GIPSEY'S    TENT. 

WHEN  now  cold  winter's  snow  is  fled, 

And  birds  sing  blithe  again, 
Look  where  the  gipsey's  tent  is  spread, 

In  the  green  village-lane. 

Oft  by  the  old  park -pales,  beneath 

The  branches  of  the  oak, 
The  watch-dog  barks,  when  in  slow  wreath 

Curls  o'er  the  woods  the  smoke. 

No  home  receives  the  wandering  race  ; 

The  pannier'd  ass  is  nigh, 
Which  patient  bears,  from  place  to  place, 

The  infant  progeny. 

Lo  !  houseless  o'er  the  world  they  stray, 

But  I  at  home  will  dwell, 
Where  I  may  read  my  book  and  pray, 

And  hear  the  Sabbath-bell. 


WALLACE'S    OAK. 

The  old  Memorial  tree  is  down  ; 

But  its  stirring  legend  still  lives  on: 
A  tale  of  grief  and  withering  woe, 

Of  tears  that  ceased  long  ago.— M.  R. 


THE  noble  Oak  of  Ellerslie  sheltered  the  birth-place  oi 
Wallace.  Centuries  have  passed  since  then,  and  now  it 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  small  common,  time-worn  and  reft 
of  all  its  greatness,  a  magnificent  ruin  ;  although,  within 
the  memory  of  man,  its  ample  branches  extended  over  a 
Scotch  acre  of  ground.  Wallace,  and  the  children  of  the 
village,  used  to  play  beneath  its  shelter:  they  would  gather 
acorns  for  cups  and  balls,  and  rest  on  the  green  sward 
when  they  were  hot  and  weary. 

A  poet,  perhaps,  would  tell  you  that  the  patriarchal  tree 
loved  to  look  down  on  the  young  "  wee  things,"  whose  re- 
motest ancestors — precursors,  it  may  be,  of  a  thousand 
generations,  to  the  period  concerning  which  we  speak — 
17 
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had  dwelt  beside  it ;  that  it  liked  to  screen  them  from  the 
noonday  heat ;  and  that,  when  a  sudden  shower,  driving 
furiously  from  off  the  hills,  made  the  fondlings  haste  be- 
neath its  branches,  it  kept  off  the  heavy  rain-drops  that 
they  might  not  harm  the  merry  crowd.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  village  children  liked  best  to  play  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  old  oak,  and  that  their  parents  knew  where  to  seek 
for  the  young  truants,  when  they  had  wandered  from 
school  or  home.  We  can  all  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
children,  for  we  have  been  children  ourselves ;  we  can 
remember  how  the  primrose  and  the  cowslip,  although  the 
gathering  of  them  often  gained  for  us  both  colds  and  chid- 
ings  ;  the  nest  of  the  hedge-sparrow,  or  the  coming  forth 
of  the  white  thorn,  were  things  of  vast  importance  ;  what 
delight  the  finding  of  them  imparted,  and  how  every  new 
object  powerfully  excited  the  young  mind,  because  they  had 
all,  and  each,  the  charm  of  novelty.  We  know,  also,  that 
as  months  and  years  pass  on,  somewhat  of  care  begins  to 
steal  across  all  this  joyousness,  as  the  shadow  of  a  passing 
cloud  obscures  a  sunny  landscape  ;  that  the  cares  of  every 
day  occurrence — the  difficulty  of  finding  bread  for  a  large 
young  family — the  father's  weariness  after  a  day  of  labor, 
and  the  anxious  feelings  of  the  mother,  are  soon  shared  in 
by  children.  They  feel  more  than  any  one  imagines  who 
does  not  vividly  remember  what  his  or  her  feelings  have 
been  in  very  early  life,  although  the  feelings  were  not,  per- 
haps, depressed  by  circumstances  of  equal  trial.  Time 
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goes  on,  and  it  is  not  only  home  sorrows  that  engross  the 
mind  ;  if  the  days  in  which  they  live,  are  stormy,  and  men 
speak  of  their  country's  wrongs,  the  striplings  aspire  to  aid 
in  seeking  redress  ;  and  the  ardor  by  which  their  fathers 
are  excited,  is  reflected  in  them  with  double  vividness. 
Thus  it  was  at  the  period  when  Wallace  lived.  The 
thoughts  of  all  were  much  engrossed  by  the  terrible  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  once  playful  children,  who  used 
to  assemble  beneath  the  Oak  of  Ellerslie,  now  grown  up  to 
boyhood,  heard  from  their  fathers  that  the  English  army 
was  advancing  with  all  speed  towards  the  border  land. 
Edward  led  them  on,  but  he  had  no  right  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland.  Alexander  III.,  who  had  filled  till  lately  the 
now  vacant  throne,  and  who  had  espoused  the  sister  of  Ed- 
ward, most  probably  inherited,  after  a  period  of  eight  hun- 
dred years,  and  through  a  succession  of  males,  the  sceptre 
of  all  the  Scottish  princes ;  of  those,  who,  although  the 
country  had  been  continually  exposed  to  such  factions  and 
convulsions  as  are  incident  to  all  barbarous,  and  to  many 
civilized  nations,  had  governed  her  rocks  and  fastnesses, 
from  a  period  whose  Commencement  is  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  ages.  But  the  king  was  dead  ;  he  had  fallen  from  his 
horse  at  Kinghorn,  and  the  maid  of  Norway,  as  she  was 
termed,  daughter  of  Eric,  her  king,  and  his  own  fair 
daughter  Margaret,  was  the  only  representative  of  the 
Scottish  dynasty.  Alexander  had  wisely  caused  her  to  be 
recognized  by  the  states  of  Scotland,  as  the  lawful  heir  of 
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the  kingdom,  and  though  an  infant  and  a  foreigner,  she 
was  immediately  received  as  such.  Margaret  was  accord-  . 
ingly  proclaimed  queen,  and  the  dispositions  which  had 
been  made  against  the  event  of  Alexander's  death  appeared 
so  just  and  prudent,  that  no  disorders,  as  might  naturally 
be  apprehended,  ensued  in  the  kingdom.  Five  guardians, 
the  Bishops  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow,  the  Earls  of  Fife 
and  Bucan,  and  James  Steward,  were  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  young  princess.  These  men,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  talents  and  integrity,  entered  peaceably 
upon  the  administration,  and  the  infant  queen,  under  the 
protection  of  Edward,  her  great  uncle,  and  Eric  her  father, 
set  forth  on  her  voyage  towards  Scotland.  But  either  the 
fatigue  attendant  on  an  expedition  by  sea,  or  else,  in  her 
young  mind,  grief  at  leaving  the  companions  of  her  child- 
hood, affected  her  health ;  she  suddenly  became  ill,  and 
died  on  the  passage. 

There  were  sad  hearts  in  Scotland,  when  the  heavy 
tidings  reached  her  of  the  young  queen's  death  ;  and  when 
it  was  heard  by  those  who  met  at  evening  around  the  oak  of 
Ellerslie,  they  looked  anxiously  one  upon  the  other,  for  they 
knew  not  what  to  say  ;  it  seemed  to  them  that  all  hope  for 
the  weal  of  Scotland  was  about  to  be  extinguished.  They 
knew  that  Edward  was  both  powerful  and  crafty  ;  that 
having  lately,  by  force  of  arms,  brought  Wales  under,  subjec- 
tion, he  had  designed,  by  the  marriage  of  Margaret  with  his 
eldest  son,  to  unite  the  whole  island  under  one  monarchy. 
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With  this  view  he  had  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  states 
of  Scotland,  when  the  l^te  king  died,  and  thefc  proposal 
being  favorable  to  the  happiness  and  security  of  the  king- 
dom, it  was  readily  assented  to.  It  was  even  agreed  by 
the  five  guardians,  that  their  young  sovereign  should  be 
educated  at  the  English  court,  while  they  at  the  same  time, 
stipulated  that  Scotland  should  enjoy  her  ancient  liberties 
and  customs,  and  that  in  case  the  prince  and  Margaret 
should  die  without  children,  the  crown  of  Scotland  should 
revert  to  the  next  heir.  The  projected  marriage  promised 
well,  but  the  sudden  death  of  the  young  princess  left  only 
a  dismal  prospect  for  the  kingdom.  No  breaking-out 
among  the  people  immediately  ensued,  for  the  regency  was 
sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  the  crown  from  sudden  spo- 
liation. It  was  otherwise  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  for 
several  pretenders  laid  claim  to  the  vacant  throne.  The 
posterity  of  William,  King  of  Scotland,  the  prince  vfho 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  II.,  being  extinct  on  the  death 
of  Margaret,  the  crown  devolved  by  natural  right  to  the 
representatives  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to 
William,  whose  male  line  being  also  extinct,  left  the  suc- 
cession open  to  the  descendants  of  his  daughters.  John 
Baliol  represented  his  maternal  ancestor  Margaret,  one  of 
the  three  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  married 
to  Alan,  Lord  of  Galloway  ;  Robert  Bruce  of  Annan- 
dale,  his  mother  Isabella  ;  and  John  Hastings,  the  lady 
Adama,  who  espoused  Henry  Lord  Hastings.  This  last 
17* 
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pretended  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  like  other  inherit- 
ances, was  divisible  among  the  jhree  co-heiresses  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  anjtl  that  he,  in  right  of  his  mother^ 
was  entitled  to  a  third.  Baliol  and  Bruce  spurned  at  the 
thought  of  dismembering  the  country,  while  each  asserted 
the  superiority  of  his  own  claim.  Baliol  was  sprung  from 
the  elder  branch,  Bruce  was  one  degree  nearer  the  com- 
mon stock  ;  if  the  principle  of  representation  was  regarded, 
the  former  had  the  better  claim  ;  if  consanguinity  was  con- 
sidered, the  latter  was  entitled  to  the  preference.  The 
sentiments  of  men  were  divided,  all  the  nobility  took  part 
with  one  or  other  of  the  claimants,  and  the  people  im- 
plicitly followed  their  leaders.  The  different  claimants 
themselves  had  great  power  and  numerous  retainers  in 
Scotland,  and  each  thought  himself  secure  of  gaining  the 
Scottish  throne.  The  danger  wh'ch  threatened  the  coun- 
try was  therefore  imminent.  The  most  thoughtless  saw  that 
a  furious  civil  war  would  infallibly  occur,  unless  some  plan 
could  be  devised  for  averting  so  terrible  a  calamity  ;  and 
men,  high  in- power,  of  all  parties,  and  themselves  secretly 
inclining  either  to  Baliol,  or  Bruce,  or  Hastings,  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  lay  aside  their  mutual  differences,  and  to 
agree  upon  some  measure  for  preserving  the  public  peace. 

Many  and  lengthened  were  the  discussions  which  they 
held.  The  best  and  most  obvious  method  of  averting  the 
threatened  calamity,  was  to  prevail  upon  two  of  the  con- 
tending parties  to  lay  aside  their  mutual  claims.  But  this 
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they  would  not  do  ;  each  saw,  or  fancied  that  he  saw,  the 
crown  of  Scotland  within  his  grasp,  and  he  cared  not  if  it 
was  gained  at  the  cost  of  a  civil  war.  Another  expedient 
then  occurred  to  those  who  sat  in  council  for  the  public 
good.  This  was  the  submitting  of  the  question  to  the 
judgment  of  King  Edward.  For  such  a  measure  they  had 
many  precedents.  The  English  king  and  his  barons,  in 
the  preceding  reign,  had  endeavored  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences by  a  reference  to  the  king  of  France,  and  the  integ- 
rity of  that  monarch  had  prevented  any  of  the  bad  effects 
which  might  otherwise  have  ensued.  The  kings  of  France 
and  Arragon,  and  afterwards  other  princes,  had  appealed 
in  like  manner  to  Edward's  arbitration,  and  he  had  ac- 
quitted himself  with  honor  in  his  decisions.  The  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland,  therefore,  wishing  if  possible  to  prevent 
the  misery  attendant  on  civil  discord,  and  allured  by  the 
great  reputation  of  the  English  monarch,  as  well  as  by  the 
amicable  correspondence  which  had  existed  between  the 
kingdoms,  agreed  in  making  a  reference  to  Edward.  Men 
of  probity  were  chosen  as  deputies,  and  among  these,  Fra- 
zer,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  left  his  quiet  home  on  the 
plains  of  Fife,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  German  ocean, 
to  undertake  a  long  and  perilous  expedition  to  the  English 
court.  They  remembered  that  her  monarch  would  have 
stood  in  the  relationship  of  a  father  to  their  young  queen, 
they  had  heard  much  concerning  his  integrity  and  honor, 
and  how  he  had  kept  peace  in  France  and  Arragon,  and 
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they  flattered  themselves  that  he  would  now  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  a  sister  kingdom,  with  such  authority  as  none  of 
the  competitors  would  dare  to  withstand. 

Hope  revived  in  Scotland,  and  many  fondly  trusted  that 
the  heavy  cloud  which  had  begun  to  settle  on  her  moun- 
tains, and  threatened  to  deluge  her  plains  with  wretched- 
ness, would  yet  pass  away. 

Men  often  possess  a  high  character  for  virtue,  because 
they  have  no  temptation  to  act  wrong.  In  the  case  of 
France  and  Arragon,  the  remoteness  of  the  states,  the 
great  power  of  their  respective  princes,  and  the  little  in- 
terest which  Edward  had  on  either  side,  induced  him  to 
acquit  himself  with  strict  impartiality  in  his  decisions.  It 
was  not  so  in  the  present  case,  and  the  temptation  was  too 
strong  for  the  English  monarch  to  resist.  He  secretly  pur- 
posed to  lay  hold  of  the  present  favorable  opportunity,  and 
if  not  to  create,  at  least  to  revive,  his  claim  of  a  feudal  su- 
premacy over  Scotland  ;  a  claim  which  had  hitherto  lain 
in  the  deepest  obscurity,  and  which,  if  it  had  ever  been  an 
object  of  attention,  or  had  been  so  much  as  suspected, 
would  have  prevented  the  Scottish  barons  from  choosing  him 
as  umpire.  Passing  by  the  archives  of  the  empire,  which, 
had  his  claim  been  real,  must  have  afforded  numerous 
records  of  homage  done  by  the  Scottish  princes,  he  caused 
the  monasteries  to  be  ransacked  for  old  chronicles  and  his- 
tories of  bygone  days,  and  from  these  every  passage  was 
transcribed  which  seemed  to  favor  his  pretensions.  The 
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amount  of  all  such  transcripts,  when  taken  collectively, 
merely  went  to  show  that  the  Scots  had  occasionally  been 
defeated  by  the  English,  and  had  concluded  peace  on  dis- 
advantageous terms.  It  was  proved,  indeed,  that  when  the 
King  of  Scotland,  William,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Alnwic,  he  was  constrained,  for  the  recovery  of  his 
liberty,  to  swear  fealty  to  the  victor.  But  even  this  faint 
claim  to  feudal  superiority  on  one  side,  of  submission  on 
the  other,  was  done  away  by  Richard  II.  That  monarch 
being  desirous  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  Scottish 
king,  before  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  renounced 
the  homage,  which  he  said,  in  express  terms,  had  been  ex- 
torted by  his  father. 

The  commissioners  soon  perceived  with  dismay,  that  all 
which  they  could  urge  against  the  pretensions  of  the  English 
monarch,  were  utterly  unavailing.  They  heard,  too,  that 
a  royal  commission  had  been  issued  for  the  fittin^  out  of  a 
great  armament,  and  intelligence  quickly  followed  that  the 
army  was  on  its  march  to  Scotland. 

Edward  and  his  men-at-arms,  reached  Norham  Castle, 
on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Tweed,  where  he  insidiously 
invited  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  all  the  competitors  to 
attend  him,  in  order  to  determine  the  cause  which  had  been 
referred  to  his  arbitration.  They  came,  but  not  on  equal 
terms,  for  the  English  king  brought  with  him  a  large  body  of 
warlike  men,  ready  to  do  his  bidding  ;  while  the  parliament 
found  themselves  betrayed  into  a  situation  in  which  it  was 
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impossible  to  make  any  stand,  for  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  their  country.  One  anxious  year  for  Scotland 
passed  on,  while  Edward  pretended,  impartially,  to  exam- 
ine the  claims  of  the  various  competitors,  for  nine  others 
had  now  started.  Having  thus  gained  time  for  the  further- 
ance of  his  ambitious  view,  he  pronounced  sentence  in 
favor  of  Baliol.  Baliol  was,  therefore,  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  with  the  shadow  merely  of  royal  authority,  for 
many  and  humiliating  were  the  concessions  which  Edward 
required  of  the  seeming  king.  They  were  such  as  even  his 
mild  and  yielding  disposition  could  not  brook,  and  at 
length,  taking  advantage  of  a  favorable  juncture,  he  re- 
solved to  make  a  desperate  effort  for  the  restoration  of  his 
rights. 

Rumors  were  soon  afloat  that  an  English  army  was 
rapidly  advancing,  and  scarcely  was  the  intelligence  re- 
ceived, than  it  was  also  heard  that  some  of  the  most  powerful 
among  the  Scottish  nobles,  with  Robert  Bruce,  the  father 
and  the  son,  and  the  Earls  of  March  and  Angus,  foreseeing 
the  ruin  of  their  country  from  th"  concurrence  of  intestine 
divisions,  and  a  foreign  invasion,  had  submitted  to  the  Eng- 
lish king.  Other  rumors  followed,  fraught  with  distress  for 
Scotland.  Some  related  that  the  English  troops  had  actu- 
ally crossed  the  Tweed  without  opposition)  at  Coldstream  ; 
others  that  Baliol,  having  procured  for  himself,  and  for  his 
nation,  Pope  Celestine's  dispensation  from  former  oaths,  re- 
nounced the  homage  which  he  had  done  to  England,  and 
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was  already  at  the  head  of  a  great  army.  Some  spoke 
what  they  believed,  others  as  they  wished :  but  there  was 
little  ground  for  exultation  as  respected  the  movements  of 
the  Scotch  king.  Instead  of  bringing  into  the  field  any 
effective  force,  with  which  to  oppose  the  encroachments  of 
the  English,  he  was  constrained  to  hear  of  their  continual 
successes.  The"  castle  of  Roxborough  was  taken  ;  Edin- 
burgh and  Stirling  opened  their  gates  to  the  enemy.  All 
the  southern  portions  of  the  country  were  readily  subdued, 
and  Edward,  still  better  to  reduce  the  northern,  whose 
rocks  and  fastnesses  afforded  some  security,  sent  for  a 
strong  reinforcement  of  Welsh  and  Irish.  These  men, 
being  accustomed  to  a  desultory  kind  of  warfare,  were  fitted 
to  pursue  the  fugitive  Scots  into  the  recesses  of  their  glens 
and  mountains.  The  quiet  valleys  and  the  upland  solitudes, 
which  had  been  untrodden  by  stranger  steps  for  ages,  were 
visited  in  consequence,  and  hostile  men  sat  down  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  old  Oak  of  Ellerslie. 

The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  broken  at  this  period. 
Edward  marched  northward  to  Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  with- 
out meeting  an  enemy.  No  Scotchman  approached,  but 
to  pay  him  homage.  Even  the  bold  chieftains,  ever  re- 
fractory to  their  own  princes,  and  averse  to  the  restraint 
of  laws,  endeavored  to  prevent  the  devastation  of  their 
mountain  homes,  by  giving  the  usurper  early  proofs  o* 
obedience.  The  bards  alone  stood  firm  ;  they  sung  to 
the  music  of  their  harps  the  high  and  moving  strains  which, 
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in  ancient  days,  had  roused  those  who  heard  them   to  a 
pitch  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 

Scotland  being  thus  reduced  to  a  state  of  seeming  de 
pendence,  the  English  forces  generally  repassed  the  Tweed, 
although  strong  garrisons  remained  in  every  castle  of  im- 
portance. They  had  carried  with  them  that  ancient  stone, 
on  which,  from  the  remotest  period  either  of  history  or  of 
tradition,  the  Kings  of  Scotland  received  the  rite  of  inaugu- 
ration. They  believed,  on  the  faith  of  an  ancient  prophecy, 
that  wherever  this  stone  was  placed,  their  nation  should 
always  govern  ;  it  was  also  treasured  up  in  the  minds  of 
men,  among  their  fondest  traditions,  that  the  day  would 
come  when  one  of  Scottish  birth  should  rule  over  England. 
Scone  was  no  longer  permitted  to  retain  the  true  palladium 
of  their  monarchy  ;  it  was  proudly  carried  off,  and  placed 
in  the  palace  of  Westminster.  There  was  seeming  tran- 
quillity throughout  Scotland  on  the  day  of  its  removal  from 
the  ancient  church  at  Scone,  but  the  hearts  of  all  who  saw 
it  pass,  or  who  heard  of  its  removal,  burned  within  them. 
The  deed  was  spoken  of  throughout  all  Scotland.  Men 
heard  of  it  in  the  remotest  parts  ;  the  chieftain  in  his 
castle-hall,  the  peasant  in  his  highland  hut ;  they  were 
constrained  to  smother  the  indignation  that  glowed  within 
them,  yet  they  secretly  awaited  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
assert  the  independence  of  their  country.  Baliol,  too,  was 
carried,  a  prisoner,  to  London  ;  his  great  seal  was  broken, 
and  when,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years'  confinement  in  the 
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Tower,  he  was  restored  to  liberty,  it  was  with  the  harsh 
condition  that  he  should  submit  to  a  voluntary  banishment 
in  France.  Thither,  accordingly,  he  retired,  and  died  in  a 
private  station. 

Scotland,  meanwhile,  was  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
Her  king  was  powerless,  and  the  administration  of  the 
country  was  in  the  hands  of  rapacious  men — of  Ormsby, 
who  had  bee*n  appointed  justiciary  by  Edward  ;  and  Cres- 
singham  the  treasurer.  The  latter  had  no  other  object 
than  to  amass  money  by  rapine  and  injustice  ;  the  former 
was  notorious  for  the  rigor  and  severity  of  his  temper ; 
and  both,  treating  the  Scots  as  a  conquered  people,  made 
them  sensible  too  early  of  the  grievous  servitude  into  which 
they  had  fallen. 

William  Wallace  was  now  grown  to  man's  estate.  His 
young  companions  had  grown  up  also,  and  the  group  of 
merry  children,  that  had  played  under  the  old  Oak  of  El- 
lerslie,  were  now  thoughtful  men  and  women :  for  the 
troubles  of  the  days  in  which  they  lived,  made  even  the 
young  grow  thoughtful.  The  old  men  wished  that  they 
could  wield  their  good  weapons  as  in  days  of  yore,  for  then, 
they  said,  stout  hearts  that  beat  beneath  the  highland  tar- 
tan, would  not  have  tamely  yielded  to  become  the  vassals 
of  proud  England.  Their  country  had  once  held,  they 
said,  a  station  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  but  now 
she  was  fallen  and  degraded ;  their  king  was  taken  from 
them,  and  mercenary  men  oppressed  the  people  with  heavy 
18 
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taxes.  Thus  spoke  the  old  men  of  Ellerslie,  and  such  were 
the  thoughts  of  thousands  throughout  the  land. 

Wallace  and  his  young  companions,  actuated  by  that 
enthusiasm  which  the  oft-told  tale  of  ancient  valor  and 
present  degradation  was  calculated  to  inspire  ;  excited 
also  by  the  conversation  of  strangers  from  the  north,  and 
stimulated  by  the  present  favorable  aspect  of  affairs,  (for 
the  English  troops  were  mostly  withdrawn  to  their  own 
country,)  resolved  to  attempt  the  desperate  enterprise  of 
delivering  their  native  land  from  the  dominion  of  foreign- 
ers. Wallace  was  well  fitted  for  the  purpose.  He  was  a 
man  of  gigantic  strength,  his  nerves  were  braced  by  a  youth 
of  hardihood  and  exercise  ;  he  possessed  likewise  ability  to 
bear  fatigue,  and  the  utmost  severity  of  weather.  Nor 
were  his  mental  characteristics  less  remarkable.  He  was 
endowed  with  heroic  courage,  with  disinterested  mag- 
nanimity, and  incredible  patience.  The  ill  conduct  of  an 
English  officer  had  provoked  him  beyond  endurance,  and 
finding  himself  obnoxious  to  the  severity  of  the  administra- 
tion, he  fled  into  the  woods  which  surrounded  his  once 
happy  home,  and  invited  to  his  banner  all  those  whom  their 
crimes,  or  misfortunes,  or  avowed  hatred  to  the  English, 
had  reduced  to  a  like  necessity. 

Beginning  with  small  attempts,  in  which  he  was  uni- 
formly successful,  Wallace  gradually  proceeded  to  momen- 
tous enterprises.  He  was  enabled  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
country  to  ensure  a  safe  retreat  whenever  it  was  needful 
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to  hide  himself  among  the  morasses  and  the  mountains  ; 
and  it  was  said,  that  he  once  concealed  himself,  with  three 
hundred  of  his  men,  among  the  branches  of  the  aged  oak, 
beneath  which  he  had  played  in  childhood.  But  Ellerslie 
was  not  long  a  place  for  him,  though  he  still  loved  to  linger 
in  its  beautiful  retreats.  They  were  too  well  known  to 
those  who  sought  to  take  his  life,  for  the  village  in  which 
his  parents  lived,  lay  not  far  distant  from  one  of  the  strong 
castles,  in  which  the  English  had  a  garrison.  He  went, 
therefore,  to  Torwood,  in  ihf  county  of  Stirling,  and  made 
the  giant  oak  which  stood  there  his  head-quarters.  It  was 
believed  to  be  the  largest  tree  that  ever  grew  in  Scotland. 
Centuries  were  chronicled  on  its  venerable  trunk,  and  tra- 
dition traced  it  to  the  era  of  the  Druids.  The  remains  of  a 
circle  of  unhewn  stone  were  seen  within  its  precincts,  and 
near  it  was  an  ancient  causeway.  Wallace  often  slept  in 
its  hollow  trunk  during  his  protracted  struggles  against  the 
tyranny  of  Edward,  with  many  of  his  officers,  for  the  cavity 
afforded  an  ample  space. 

The  old  Oak  of  Torwood  was  to  him  a  favorite  haunt ; 
perhaps  it  was  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  one  he  had 
left  at  Ellerslie :  but  other,  and  far-off  scenes,  were  often 
the  theatre  of  his  most  heroic  actions,  when,  having  ensured 
a  retreat  from  the  close  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  he  collected 
his  dispersed  associates,  and  unexpectedly  appearing  in 
another  quarter,  surprised  and  routed  the  unwary  English. 
Such  actions  soon  gained  for  him  the  applause  and  admira, 
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tion  of  his  countrymen.  They  seemed  to  vindicate  the 
nation  from  the  ignominy  into  which  it  had  fallen,  by  its 
tame  submission  to  a  foreign  yoke  ;  and  although  no  man 
of  rank  ventured  as  yet  to  join  his  party,  he  was  universally 
spoken  of,  by  all  who  desired  the  independence  of  their 
country,  as  one  who  promised  to  realize  their  most  ardent 
wishes. 

Cambuskenneth,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  impetuous 
Forth,  became  the  theatre  of  a  decisive  victory,  which 
seemed  about  to  deliver  Scotland  from  the  oppression  of  a 
foreign  yoke.  Wallace,  at  this  time,  stood  alone  with  a 
band  of  faithful  men,  who  adhered  to  him  in  all  his  strug- 
gles and  vicissitudes.  Earl  Warrenne,  whom  the  king  had 
originally  appointed  Governor  of  Scotland,  on  the  abdica- 
tion of  Baliol,  which  office  he  had  relinquished  condition- 
ally, from  ill-health,  had  crossed  the  border-land  with  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  men  ;  he  now  sought,  by  the  celerity 
of  his  armament  and  his  march,  to  compensate  for  his  past 
negligence  in  the  appointment  of  Cressingham  and  Orms- 
by.  Advancing  with  incredible  rapidity,  he  suddenly  en- 
tered Annandale,  and  came  up  with  the  Scots  at  Ervine, 
before  their  forces  were  collected,  and  before  they  had  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence.  Many  of  the  nobles 
being  thus  unexpectedly  placed  in  a  great  dilemma,  thought 
to  save  their  estates  by  submitting  to  Earl  Warrenne.  But 
Wallace,  nothing  daunted,  awaited  his  further  progress  on 
the  banks  of  the  Forth.  Victory  declared  in  his  favor, 
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and  the  wreck  of  the  invading  army,  being  driven  from  the 
field,  made  its  escape  to  England. 

Had  Wallace  been  permitted  to  retain  the  dignity  of 
regent  or  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  captive  Baliol, 
all  might  yet  have  been  well  with  Scotland.  The  elevation 
of  the  patriot  chief,  though  purchased  by  so  great  merit, 
and  such  eminent  services,  was  not,  however,  agreeable  to 
the  nobility  ;  they  could  not  brook  that  a  private  gentle- 
man should  be  raised  above  them  by  his  rank,  still  less 
by  his  wisdom  and  reputation.  Wallace  himself,  sensible 
of  their  jealousies,  and  fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  country, 
resigned  his  authority,  and  retained  only  the  command 
over  that  small  troop,  many  of  whom  had  been  his  com- 
panions in  their  boyhood  days,  whose  parents  had  dwelt 
with  his,  beside  the  Oak  of  Ellerslie,  and  who  refused  to 
follow  the  standard  of  any  other  leader.  Nobly,  therefore, 
did  he  consent  to  serve  under  the  Steward  of  Scotland, 
and  Cummin  of  Badenoch,  into  whose  hands  the  great 
chieftains  had  devolved  the  guardianship  of  their  country. 
Meanwhile  another  army  crossed  the  Forth,  and  the  two 
commanders  proposed  to  await  its  coming  up  on  the  banks 
of  Falkirk  river.  Wallace  was  also  there  with  his  chosen 
band.  In  this  battle  the  Scots  were  worsted,  and  it 
seemed  to  those  who  heard  of  it,  that  the  ruin  of  Scotland 
was  inevitable. 

Wallace,  although  he  continually  exposed  himself  in 
the  hottest  of  the  fray,  was  enabled  by  his  military  skill 
18* 
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and  great  presence  of  mind,  to  keep  his  men  together. 
Retiring  behind  the  Carron,  he  marched  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  which  protected  him  from  the  enemy.  The 
country  on  either  side  was  wild  and  picturesque ;  the 
yellow  gorse  was  in  blossom,  and  the  continuous  flowers  of 
the  heath  seemed  to  shed  a  purple  light  upon  the  mountains. 
It  was  then  in  all  its  beauty,  for  even  the  sternest  scenes 
are  beautiful  when  decked  in  their  summer  glory,  when 
gay  flowers  grow  upon  the  rocks,  and  birds  and  butterflies 
sport  among  them.  The  heavens  above  were  clear,  and 
the  shadows  of  flying  clouds  seemed  to  set  the  plain  country 
in  motion ;  where  the  grass  grew  wild  and  high,  it  looked 
as  if  innumerable  pigmies  were  passing  swiftly  beneath 
the  blades,  and  causing  them  to  rock  to  and  fro  with  their 
rapid  movement.  But  not  a  sound  was  heard,  except  the 
heavy  tread  of  weary  men,  and  the  murmur  of  the  river 
over  its  pebbly  bed. 

Young  Bruce,  who  had  given  many  proofs  of  aspiring 
genius,  and  who  had  served  hitherto  in  the  English  army, 
appeared  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  While 
standing  there,  and  thinking,  perhaps,  as  men  are  apt  to 
think,  when  the  loveliness  of  creation  is  presented  in  striking 
contrast  to  scenes  of  ruin  and  desolation,  he  observed  the 
Scottish  chief,  who  was  distinguished  as  well  by  his 
majestic  port,  as  by  the  intrepid  activity  of  his  behavior. 
Calling  out  to  him,  he  demanded  a  short  conference,  and 
having  represented  to  Wallace  the  fruitless  and  ruinous 
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enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  endeavored  to 
bend  his  ardent  spirit  to  submission.  He  represented  the 
almost  hopeless  condition  of  the  country,  the  prevailing 
factions  among  the  people,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  chiefs. 
He  spoke  concerning  the  wisdom  and  martial  character 
of  Edward,  and  how  impossible  it  was  that  a  weak  state, 
deprived  of  its  head,  could  long  maintain  such  an  unequal 
warfare.  He  told  him,  that  if  the  love  of  his  country  was 
his  motive  for  persevering,  his  obstinacy  tended  to  prolong 
her  woes ;  if  he  carried  his  views  to  personal  aggran- 
disement and  ambition,  he  might  remember  from  past 
experience,  that  the  proud  nobles  who  constituted  the 
aristocracy  of  Scotland,  had  already  refused  to  submit  to 
personal  merit,  although  the  elevation  to  which  that  merit 
attained  had  been  won  by  the  greatest  privations,  and 
by  the  consummate  skill  which  had  gained  for  them  the 
hard-earned  victory  of  Cambuskenneth. 

Wallace  was  not  slow  to  answer.  He  told  young 
Bruce,  that  if  he  had  acted  as  the  champion  of  his 
country,  it  was  solely  because  no  leader  had  arisen, 
beneath  whose  banner  he  could  lead  on  his  faithful  men. 
Why  was  not  Bruce  himself  that  leader]  He  had  noble 
birth,  and  strength  ;  he  was  in  the  vigor  of  his  days,  and 
yet,  although  uniting  personal  merit  to  dignity  of  family, 
he  had  been  induced  to  desert  the  post  which  Heaven  had 
assigned  him.  He  told  him  that  the  Scots,  possessed  of 
such  a  head,  would  gladly  assemble  to  his  standard;  that 
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the  proud  nobles  would  submit  to  him,  because  he  was  of 
more  exalted  birth  than  any  of  them,  being  himself  of 
royal  descent ;  and  that  even  now,  though  many  brave, 
and  some  greatly  distinguished  men,  had  fallen  on  the 
battle-field  'at  no  great  distance,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all 
hope  as  respects  the  future  weal  of  Scotland  was  about 
to  be  extinguished ;  yet,  if  the  noble  youth  to  whom  he 
spoke  would  but  arouse  himself,  he  might  oppose  success- 
fully the  power  and  abilities  of  Edward.  Wallace  urged 
him  further  to  consider,  that  the  Most  High  rarely  offered 
a  more  glorious  prize  before  the  view  either  of  virtue 
or  ambition,  than  the  acquisition  of  a  crown,  with  the 
defence  of  national  independence.  That  for  his  own  part, 
while  life  remained,  he  should  regard  neither  his  own 
ease,  nor  yet  the  hardships  to  which  he  was  exposed  ;  that 
Scotland  was  dearer  to  him  than  the  closest  ties  that 
entwine  themselves  around  a  brave  man's  heart,  and  that 
he  was  determined,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  prolong,  not 
her  misery,  but  her  independence,  and  to  save  her  if 
possible  from  receiving  the  chains  of  a  haughty  victor. 
Bruce  felt  that  what  he  said  was  true.  From  that  moment 
he  repented  of  his  engagement  with  Edward,  and  opening 
his  eyes  to  the  honorable  path,  which  the  noble-minded 
Wallace  had  pointed  out  to  him,  he  secretly  determined 
to  embrace  the  cause,  however  desperate,  of  his  oppressed 
country. 

Armies  met  again  ;  other  battles  followed,  and  for  two 
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miserable  years  did  the  Scots  and  English  fight  hand  to 
hand  for  the  liberty  or  subjugation  of  Scotland.  Edward 
at  length  triumphed,  and  Wallace  became  his  prisoner. 
The  boy  of  Ellerslie,  he,  who  in  after  life  thought  only  to 
preserve  his  country  from  spoliation  ;  who  was  determined, 
anid  the  general  defection,  the  abrogation  of  laws  and 
customs,  and  the  razing  of  all  monuments  of  antiquity,  still 
to  maintain  her  independence,  was  betrayed  into  Edward's 
hands,  by  a  false  friend,  whom  he  had  made  acquainted 
with  the  place  of  his  retreat.  He  was  carried  in  chains  to 
London,  to  be  tried  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  though  he  had 
never  made  submission,  nor  sworn  fealty  to  England,  and 
to  be  executed  on  Tower  Hill. 

The  old  Oak  of  Ellerslie  is  still  standing,  and  young 
children  play  beneath  its  shade  ;  the  birds  fly  in  and  out, 
and  around  it  the  life  and  business  of  husbandry  proceeds, 
as  if  neither  grief  nor  death,  had  ever  visited  the  beautiful 
hills  and  dales  that  lie  around. 

More  than  five  centuries  have  passed  away  since 
young  Wallace  played  with  his  companions  beside  the 
tree,  and  a  few  short  years,  subtracted  from  that  period, 
since  he  took  shelter  with  many  of  his  playmates,  when 
grown  up  to  manhood,  among  its  ample  branches.  But 
though  long  since  barbarously  executed,  and  though  his 
bones  might  not  be  laid  to  rest  in  the  land  which  he  sought 
to  save,  he  is  not  forgotten  in  the  hallowed  spot — the  birth- 
place of  his  parents — which  he  loved  above  all  others. 
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The  children  of  the  village  are  still  taught  to  lisp  his  name, 
and  are  carried  to  hear  of  him  beneath  his  own  old  tree. 
All  his  favorite  haunts  by  glen  or  burn,  or  up  the  moun- 
tain-side, are  fondly  traced  by  the  young  men  and 
maidens  when  their  work  is  done.  Here,  they  say,  he 
used  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  strain  of  the  pibroch,  and 
from  off  the  margin  of  the  little  stream  he  gathered 
flowers  in  his  days  of  childhood.  Yonder  are  the  moun- 
tains, through  the  secret  passes  of  which  he  used  to  con- 
duct his  small  company  of  valiant  men,  when  the  storm 
of  war  gathered  dense  and  dark,  and  from  which  he 
rushed  like  a  mountain-torrent  on  the  enemies  of  his 
country.  Close  at  hand,  say  they,  and  extending  even 
to  the  verge  of  the  common  on  which  stands  the  village 
of  Ellerslie,  are  a  few  trees  of  the  ancient  wood,  which 
often  served  for  a  hiding-place  during  his  rapid  alterna- 
tions of  advance  and  of  retreat,  and  when  in  the  small 
beginnings,  which  suited  best  with  his  youth — with  the 
youth,  too,  of  his  companions— he  gave  good  earnest  of 
what  his  single  arm  might  have  effected,  if  secret  jea- 
lousies and  discordant  counsels  had  not  undermined  his 
best  concerted  plans. 


"IN     THE   LAST     DAYS     PERILOUS 
TIMES    SHALL   COME." 

BY   MRS.    GILBERT. 

"  IN  the  last  days  shall  times  of  peril  be  !" 
Poor  baby !  bora  to  look  on  scenes  so  dire  ; 

Th'  outpouring  of  almighty  wrath  to  see, — 
Omen  and  earnest  of  eternal  fire ! 

Then  "  wo,"  the  Saviour  cries,  "  to  those  who  bear, 
To  her  who  doth  her  first-born  infant  press ! 

For  tribulation's  wildest  form  is  there, 
Flight,  persecution,  famine,  and  distress !" 

O  burden'd  mother !  whither  speed  thee  then  ? 

These  tender  ones  to  thee  for  safety  clinging ! 
Faith,  from  the  earth  driven  off  to  cave  and  den, 

And  crime  to  rampant  growth  around  thee  springing ! 

Each  wily  snare  for  youthful  travellers  spread, — 
Each  poisoned  perfume  rank  upon  the  breeze, — 
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Rude  words  of  blasphemy  unblushing  said, — 

And  deed  unblushing  done  ; — such  days  are  these 

O  burden'd  mother  !  whither  speed  thee  now  ? 
Thy  treasure  thus  exposed, — the  lion's  prey  ! 
No  cavern  desolate,  no  mountain's  brow, 
.^Escapes  the  fateful  conflict  of  the  day. 

Awhile  the  dragon  triumphs  in  his  rage, 
The  armies  of  the  living  God  defies  ; 

With  furious  strength  doth  the  last  strife  engage, 
And  plunges  on, — with  millions  for  his  prize  ! 

No  safety  now,  th'  half-hearted  soul  shall  find, 
To  whom  a  name  alone  its  credit  lends ; — 

Tottering  he  stands,  exposed  to  flood  and  wind, 
Then,  swept  before  the  tempest,  swift  descends ! 

But  blest  are  they,  on  rack  or  gibbet  found  ; 

Or  wandering  in  the  skin  of  beast,  forlorn  ; 
Or  chained, — the  crackling  pile  enkindjed  round, 

Earth's  outcasts, — pinioned  for  its  cruel  scorn. 

Yes !  blest  alone  are  they  who  bear  the  seal 
Of  Christ,  their  King,  on  soul  and  life  imprest ; 

True  to  his  standard,  or  in  wo  or  weal, 

And  heeding  nought  the  road — that  leads  to  rest. 
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Yes,  burden'd  mother ! — hither  hastening  flee  ; 

Thy  treasure  large,  but  certain  this  defence  : 
"  Suffer  thy  little  ones  to  come  to  me," 

The  conqueror  cries, — and  none  shall  tear  them  thence. 

With  energy  of  faith,  of  zeal,  of  prayer, 

Thy  soul,  thy  strength,  thy  hopes,  thy  toil,  out  lay  ; 
Deem  nought  too  high  to  aim,  too  hard  to  bear, 

Nor  look  for  respite  till  thy  dying  day. 

Thus,  patient  in  well-doing,  year  by  year, 

Mother,  with  Christian  courage  onward  press, 

And  for  thy  babes,  (their  Maker  knows,  how  dear,) 
"  Seek  first  his  kingdom  and  his  righteousness." 

•All  other  things" but  wherefore  speak  of  more  ? 

His  favor,  sure,  hath  all  things  writ  in  one. 
Rich  in  his  love, — whose  cup  but  runneth  o'er, 

And  what  shall  he  withhold  who  for  them  gave  his  Son  ? 
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"FEAR   NOT." 

BY  T.    AVJDLINd. 

WHENE'ER  the  clouds  of  sorrow  roll, 

And  trials  whelm  the  mind, 
When,  faint  with  grief,  thy  wearied  soul 

No  joys  on  earth  can  find  ; — 
Then  lift  thy  voice  to  God  on  high, 

Dry  up  the  trembling  tear, 
And  hush  the  low  complaining  sigh ; 

"  Fear  not,"  thy  God  is  near. 

When  dark  temptations  spread  their  snares, 

And  earth  with  charms  allures, 
And  when  thy  soul,  oppressed  with  fears, 

The  world's  assault  endures ; — 
Then  let  thy  Father's  friendly  voice 

Thy  fainting  spirit  cheer, 
And  bid  thy  trembling  heart  rejoice  ; 

"  Fear  not,"  thy  Gcd  is  near. 
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And  when  the  last,  last  hour  shall  come 

That  calls  thee  to  thy  rest, 
To  dwell  within  thy  heavenly  home, 

A  welcome,  joyful  guest ; — 
Be  calm — though  Jordan's  waves  may  roll, 

No  ills  shall  meet  thee  there  ; 
Angels  shall  whisper  to  thy  soul, 

"  Fear  not,"  thy  God  is  near. 


SONNET. 
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OH  !  it  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease, 

Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies, 

To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  please  ; 

Or  yield  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 

To  each  quaint  image  issuing  from  the  mould 
Of  a  friend's  fancy  ;  or  with  head  bent  low, 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  flow  of  gold 
'Twixt  crimson  banks ;  and  then,  a  traveller,  go 

From  mount  to  mount,  through  Cloudland,  gorgeous  land : 
Or  listening  to  the  tide>  with  closed  sight, 
Be  that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand, 
By  those  deep  sounds  possess'd,  with  inward  light 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea  ! 


CHARITY. 

OH,  Charity !  our  helpless  nature's  pride, 
Thou  friend  to  him  who  knows  no  friend  beside, 
Is  there  in  morning's  breath,  or  the^weet  gale 
That  steals  o'er  the  tired  pilgrim  of  the  vale, 
Cheering  with  fragrance  fresh  his  weary  frame, 
Aught  like  the  incense  of  thy  holy  flame  1 
la  aught  in  all  the  beauties  that  adorn 
The  azure  heav'n  or  purple  lights  of  morn — 
Is  aught  so  fair  in  evening's  ling'ring  gleam, 
As  from  thine  eye  the  meek  and  pensive  beam 
That  falls  like  saddest  moonlight  on  the  hill 
And  distant  grove,  when  the  wide  world  is  still  ? 
Thine  are  the  ample  views,  that  unconfmed 
Stretch  to  the  utmost  walks  of  human  kind  ; 
Thine  is  the  spirit  that  with  widest  plan 
Brother  to  brother  binds,  and  man  to  man. 

But  who  for  thee,  O  Charity !  will  bear 
Hardship,  and  cope  with  peril  and  with  care  ? 
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Who,  for  thy  sake,  will  social  sweets  forego 
For  scenes  of  sickness,  and  the  sights  of  woe  ? 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  will  seek  the  prison's  gloom, 
Where  ghastly  Guilt  implores  her  ling'ring  doom  ;• 
Where  Penitence  unpitied  sits,  and  pale, 
That  never  told  to  human  ears  her  tale  ; 
Where  Agony,  half  famished,  cries  in  vain  ; 
Where  dark  Despondence  murmurs  o'er  her  chain  ; 
Where  sunk  Disease  is  wasted  to  the  bone, 
And  hollow-eyed  Despair  forgets  to  groan  1 
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AND  like  a  dying  lady,  lean  and  pale, 
Who  totters  forth,  wrapt  in  a  gauzy  veil, 
Out  of  her  chamber,  led  by  the  insane 
And  feeble  wanderings  of  her  fading  brain, 
The  moon  arose  up  in  the  murky  earth, 
A  white  and  shapeless  mass. 
19* 


ROSE. 

IN  the  extensive  and  deep  wine*cellars  of  the  senate- 
house  of  Bremen,  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  walks  formed 
by  the  high  casks  containing  that  gift  of  God  to  man 
which  makes  him  to  be  of  a  cheerful  countenance,  there  are 
small  pleasant  rooms,  where,  while  day  lasts,  the  light  falls 
cheerfully  through  the  high  windows.  There  friendly 
burghers  often  seat  themselves  with  a  flask  of  noble  wine  ; 
and,  made  more  familiar  from  being  obliged  to  sit  close  to- 
gether, they  talk  over  many  weighty  affairs  of  their  busi- 
ness or  their  families  ;  according  to  the  good  old  German 
custom,  which  looked  upon  wine  as  more  likely  to  further 
than  to  disturb  consultations,  and  gladly  saw  those  things 
which  had  been  spoken  in  excitement  brought  to  pass  in 
calmness. 

In  such  wise  there  once  sat  two  friendly  companions 
together  in  one  of  these  little  chambers.  The  one  was 
Master  Frederick  Haubold,  a  young  but  renowned  armo- 
rer ;  the  other,  the  honorable  counsellor  and  merchant  Si- 
gismund  Fiillrath,  even  in  gray  hairs  the  best  support  of 
the  commonweal. 
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"Hearken,  Master  Frederick,"  began  at  length  the 
kind  old  man :  "  you  have  invited  me  in  here  to  drink 
wine  with  you  ;  but,  in  all  my  life,  I  have  never  sat  oppo- 
site a  more  silent  companion." 

"  1  would  but  drink  a  little  courage  into  myself,"  an- 
swered the  youth ;  "  for  may  be  what  you  will  reply  to  me 
will  take  from  me  all  I  have  in  this  world.7' 

"Nay,  young  man,"  said  the  counsellor,  "who  has 
told  you  that  I  am  so  hard  to  deal  with  ]  I  am  no  tiger 
or  leopard.  Only  take  courage  at  once  for  yourself,  with- 
out seeking  it  in  your  wine  ;  and  tell  me  boldly  where  the 
shoe  pinches.  If  I  can  with  honor  give  you  any  assist- 
ance, my  hand  upon  it,  it  shall  be." 

They  then  touched  their  glasses  full  of  generous  wine  ; 
and  the  armorer  said  cheerfully :  "  Ay,  then  indeed  shall 
I  be  out  of  all  my  trouble,  if  you  can  honorably  help  me. 
For  I  have  no  other  wish  but  to  gain  for  my  wife  your  fair 
and  only  daughter  Rose." 

Silently  and  thoughtfully  the  counsellor  sank  his  head, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  counting  again  and  again  the  links  of 
the  golden  chain  which  hung  upon  his  breast.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  alarm  the  youth  ;  for  he  well  knew  that  it  is 
the  custom  and  manner  of  Germans  not  to  speak  even 
the  most  ready  assent  without  due  reflection. 

At  length  the  old  man  asked,  "  Hast  thou  spoken  of 
this  matter  to  the  maiden,  my  young  friend  ?" 

"  God  forbid !"  answered  Frederick  ;  "  I  know  well  the 
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old  saying,  The  father's  blessing  builds  the  children's 
house." 

"  Thou  hast  done  what  I  expected  from  thee,"  said  Si- 
gismund,  "  and  also  this  time  done  very  wisely.  For,. 
Master  Haubold,  however  dear  you  may  be  to  me,  once  for 
all,  nothing  can  come  of  this  business." 

Poor  Frederick  was  stunned  ;  he  became  deadly  pale, 
and  knew  not  at  first  how  to  behave. 

Sigismund  looked  at  him  as  if  a  little  displeased,  and" 
said  :  "  A  brave  Christian  burgher  will  not  lose  his  self- 
command  even  though  the  Almighty,  by  the  mouth  of  a 
fellow-Christian,  says  nay  to  that  which  he  most  heartily 
wished  for.  Be  calm,  and  listen  to  me  attentively.  I  will 
tell  you  how  the  matter  stands.  You  may  have  remarked 
yourself,  that  by  nature  I  love  to  aim  high,  not  to  gain 
gold,  or  goods,  or  high  offices,  but  all  that  can  bring  a  re- 
nown which  will  reach  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  this 
life.  Truly  I  strive  vigorously  to  keep  under  this  bold 
ambition,  as  beseems  and  befits  a  good  Christian  ;  but  yet 
I  cannot  be  other  than  I  am  ;  and  my  daughter  Rose  has 
inherited  all  my  disposition.  It  may  well  be,  indeed,  that 
her  bringing  up  had  something  to  do  with  it  ;  for  her 
blessed  mother  died  young,  and  then  we  read  together,  the 
child  and  I,  during  long  winter  nights,  all  through  the 
chronicles  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  heroes,  and  the  tales 
of  our  great  German  ancestors.  And  what  was  not  writ- 
ten in  books,  I  taught  her  from  many  a  beautiful  legend, 
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which  my  grandfather,  the  brave *  commander  Filllrath, 
used  to  relate  to  me  in  my  boyish  days  by  the  fireside. 
So,  though  it  might  perchance  happen  that  Rose,  out  of 
esteem  and  friendship,  might  give  you  her  hand,  yet  be- 
lieve me,  Frederick  Haubold,  my  poor  Rose  would  soon 
wither,  to  your  grief  and  mine,  in  the  narrow  dull  circle  of 
common  life,  unbrightened  by  any  lofty  deeds  of  renown  ; 
and  we  should  have  to  lay  the  young  fair  corpse  in  the 
ground." 

With  a  low  but  firm  voice  and  burning  cheeks  the  ar- 
morer said,  "  I  did  not  remain  behind  when  lately  there 
was  a  call  to  defend  the  city  against  the  robber-knights  ; 
and  the  blade  which  I  forged  for  myself  with  my  best  skill 
struck  well." 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it,  my  brave  Haubold?'  said  the 
counsellor,  and  kindly  gave  him  across  the  table  his 
honored  hand.  "  But  my  Rose  blooms  high,  very  high ; 
and  she  cannot  live  upon  a  few  occasional  sunbeams  ; 
she  must  spring  up  in  the  lasting  brightness  of  the  firma- 
ment." 

The  youth  bowed  his  noble  head,  half  proud  and  half 
ashamed,  and  said,  "  Truly  those  things  which  cannot  be 
changed,  an  honorable  man  must  learn  to  bear  ;  and  I  feel 
already  that  I  can  bear  them." 

It  was  now  the  twilight  of  evening  in  the  little  cham- 
ber, and  Sigismund  said  with  kindness,  "  I  know  you  are 
not  wroth  with  me,  dear  Master  Frederick,  and  we  part 
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good  friends.  Now  I  must  go  to  the  noble  knight  Everard 
Waldburg.  The  senate  has  decided  to  accompany  him 
this  evening  to  the  wine-vaults,  and  there  to  pledge  him 
in  their  choicest  wines." 

"  He  has  well  deserved  that  of  our  good  eity,  the  noble 
knight !"  answered  Frederick.  "  Oh !  how  joyfully  he 
sprang  before  our  squadrons  when  we  broke  in  upon  the 
robber-bands !" 

"  And  yet  much  more  has  he  done  for  us,"  added  Fttll- 
rath,  "  by  the  commanding  skill  and  wisdom  with  which  he 
led  on  our  troops,  and  by  the  deep  earnest  spirit  which  he 
poured  into  our  hearts.  Well  may  a  city  be  called  happyr 
and  more  secure  than  in  triple  walls  and  towers,  who  can 
rejoice  in  such  a  chief.  But  you  know,  Master  Frederick, 
that  the  wild  knight  Theobald  has  collected  new  bands  of 
robbers,  and  that  in  a  short  time  we  must  again  take  the 
field?" 

A  gleam  of  the  noble  joy  of  war,  and  perhaps  of  a  yet 
sweeter  hope,  shone  over  the  youth's  features.  He  would 
have  said  a  few  words,  but  they  were  choked  by  the  fulness 
of  his  heart.  Besides,  as  they  went  out  into  the  street,  they 
saw  that  already  Sir  Everard,  accompanied  by  the  senators 
and  by  some  noble  matrons  and  maidens  of  the  first  fami- 
lies of  the  city,  came  down  the  steps.  Sigismund  FQllrath 
hastened  towards  him. 

It  was  fair  to  see  the  procession  pass  into  the  gloomy 
vault,  lighted  up  by  high  wax-tapers,  carried  by  the  at- 
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tendants :  the  grave  senators,  with  their  gold  chains  shin- 
ing brightly  over  their  dark  gowns,  and  in  the  midst  of 
them  the  knightly  form  of  the  valiant  Everard  Waldburg, 
in  the  gay  dress  of  a  noble,  his  head  shaded  by  many 
plumes  ;  and  among  these  manly  figures  bloomed  and 
twined  many  delicate  maidens,  like  May-flowers  amidst  an 
oak-forest.  But  the  fairest  flower  that  there  bloomed  was 
Rose  FQllrath,  who  alone  approached  the  honored  knight, 
and  held  in  her  fair  slender  fingers  the  silver  goblet,  wreathed 
with  fragrant  roses,  out  of  which  Sir  Everard  was  solemnly 
to  pledge  the  senators. 

Oh,  how  the  heart  of  the  young  armorer  beat  as  now 
the  beloved  form  passed  before  him,  slight  and  tall  as  the 
old  masters  represent  saintly  women,  gentle  and  blooming 
as  spring !  The  young  take  readily  every  smile  of  the 
present  as  a  promise  of  a  yet  more  joyful  future :  so  did 
Frederick  ;  and  he  joined  the  procession,  cheered  and 
hopeful. 

Choice  and  yet  choicer  wines  had  been  already  offered 
and  tasted,  hearts  became  more  open,  and  tongues  more 
ready  to  speak.  Loud  echoed  through  the  vault  the  "  Long 
may  he  live !"  of  the  free  citizens  to  the  knight.  Then  spoke 
out  one  of  the  senators  :  "  Would  that  we  could  give  over 
to  you  better  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  my 
noble  lord  of  Waldburg  ;  but,  as  you  well  know,  they  are 
indifferent,  or  something  worse." 

"  And  what  of  that,  you  brave  burghers !"  exclaimed 
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Sir  Everard  with  kindling  eyes.  "  Your  walls  are  the 
valiant  hearts  of  your  citizens :  what  has  a  free  merchant- 
city  to  do  with  other  fortifications  ?  If  once  she  were  in- 
vested and  besieged,  she  would  be  lost,  as  concerns  at  least 
all  that  she  has  of  most  precious  and  noble.  No,  go  forth 
into  the  field  boldly  and  joyfully,  so  that  none  can  have  to 
seek  you  by  your  own  hearths.  You  who  have  sailed  as 
far  as  Novogorod,  and  you  wha  have  conquered  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy, — you  may  well  drive  far  from  your  honored 
homes  a  few  freebooters  and  robbers,  who  again  dare  hover 
in  your  neighborhood.  At  least,  as  long  as  I  am  the  com- 
mander of  this  noble  city,  and  can  wield  my  good  sword, 
war  shall  never  cease  till  all  evil  men  are  chased  far  from 
our  walls  and  our  frontiers." 

The  beautiful  eyes  of  Rose  shone  brightly  upon  the 
knight ;  she  seemed  to  see  in  him  one  of  the  renowned  he- 
roes of  ihe  glorious  olden  times  ;  while,  as  he  gazed  on  her, 
he  felt  that  this  fair  flower  would  inspire  him  to  noblest 
deeds  of  arms. 

In  the  mean  while  Sigismund  had  filled  again  the  sil- 
ver cup  ;  he  brought  it  to  the  guest,  and  said,  "  This  wine 
is  the  choicest  of  our  city.  We  give  it  only  to  our  dearest 
friends,  and  on  solemn  occasions ;  and  we  call  this  pure 
and  costly  gift  of  God,  the  Rose." 

"  O  pure,  O  costly  gift  of  God,  O  Rose  !"  said  the  kind- 
ling knight,  as  he  bowed  before  the  maiden  and  drank. 
But  she  looked  down  in  sweet  maidenly  confusion,  and 
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colored  deeply.  Then  poor  Frederick  knew  what  would 
happen,  or  rather  what  had  already  happened  ;  for  it  was 
plain  that  Sir  Everard  only  delayed  his  suit  because  the 
time  and  place  were  not  fitting  for  it ;  and  the  proud 
senator  Sigismund  smiled  well  pleased  upon  the  far-famed 
hero. 

The  youth  withdrew,  unnoticed,  his  eyes  filled  with 
quiet  tears,  and  rejoicing  only  in  the  thought  that  his 
good  mother  would  be  already  asleep,  so  that  for  this  eve- 
ning he  need  not  suppress  and  conceal  the  deep  sorrow  of 
his  heart.  But  the  kind  old  woman  was  still  up  ;  she  sat 
diligently  reading  in  a  great  book,  and  was  glad  when  her 
son  came  in,  because  he  would  now  finish  reading  to  her 
the  wonderful  story  ;  "  For,"  said  she,  "  my  old  eyes 
already  hurt  me,  and  yet  I  should  gladly  know  how  it 
ends." 

With  a  pious  strength  Master  Frederick  silenced  his 
bitter  grief,  sat  down  opposite  to  his  mother,  and  read. 
It  was  the  strange  history  of  two  heroes  of  the  North, 
who  possessed  a  charm  which  preserved  them  from  the 
wounds  of  every  earthly  weapon,  and  who  were  not  over- 
come till  their  enemies  buried  them  under  a  thick  shower 
of  stones. 

"  God  be  good  to  us !"  said  the  old  mother,  when  Fre- 
derick had  done.  "  That  must  have  been  a  rough,  fearful 
time  of  the  world.  And  yet,  odd  enough,  next  to  God's 
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word,  there  is  nothing  that  I  love  so  much  as  stories  of 
those  days." 

But  Frederick  remained  quite  silent,  and  sunk  in 
thought.  At  first  he  had  only  fixed  his  thoughts  on  what 
he  read  by  a  great  effort,  to  avoid  any  outbreak  of  his 
grief ;  but  soon — as  legends  in  all  their  forms  had  ever  a 
great  power  over  him — the  wonderful  tale  engrossed  him 
completely,  till  the  deeds  and  the  end  of  those  warriors 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  present  time,  and  his  own  sorrows 
partly  to  the  past,  partly  to  the  future.  These  dreamy 
sensations  accompanied  him  to  his  bed,  and  turned,  as 
they  lulled  him  in  his  sleep,  to  a  dream  of  which  he  re- 
membered what  follows  when  he  awoke : — It  was  as  if  he 
saw  the  armor  of  a  knight,  of  large  size,  beautifully  work- 
ed, and  bright  with  polished  steel,  leaning  against  a  wall, 
the  helmet  above  it  seemed  to  have  rather  sunk  down. 
None  could  tell  him  whether  this  princely  armor  was 
empty,  or  whether  it  covered  a  half-fainting  warrior. 
Then  there  suddenly  rattled  innumerable  stones  from  the 
wall  upon  the  armor  ;  and  Frederick  tried  to  call  out, 
"  That  is  too  much  !  that  is  not  fair  ;  you  reckoned  upon 
two  being  here,  but  there  is  only  one  !"  but  his  mouth  re- 
mained as  if  close  sealed  ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  painful  efforts, 
he  could  not  bring  out  the  least  sound.  At  last  one  heavy 
stone  struck  the  joint  of  the  right  shoulder.  The  iron 
bands  flew  asunder,  blood  streamed  out,  and  the  whole  ar- 
mor fell  clanging  to  the  ground  ;  while  a  scornful  voice 
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cried  out,  "  Oh,  ho !  oh,  ho  !  how  badly  has  Master  Hau- 
bold  the  armorer  worke.d ;  for  this  shivered  mass  came 
out  of  his  workshop !"  « 

Frederick  awoke  from  his  sleep  at  the  first  dawn  of  day, 
ind  ignant  and  angry.  "  I  have  never  forged  so  brittle  an 
armor !"  said  he,  as  he  rubbed  his  eyes.  But  as  he  thought 
over  the  matter  more  and  more,  he  remembered  that  the 
armor  he  had  seen  in  his  dream  was  the  very  same  which 
Sir  Everard  Waldburg  wore  most  frequently  in  battle  and 
in  tournament. 

Now  Frederick  had  not  himself  made  this  armor  ;  it 
was  the  work  of  his  father,  and  had  been  purchased  after 
his  death  by  Sir  Everard,  on  account  of  the  exquisite  skill 
and  beauty  of  the  workmanship.  A  great  fear  now  came 
upon  the  dutiful  son  lest  his  dream  might  foretell  some  mis- 
chief to  that  master-piece  of  his  father,  whereby  doubt  should 
fall  on  the  skilfulness  of  the  blessed  dead,  and  injury,  or  per- 
haps destruction,  might  come  to  the  honored  commander 
of  the  town.  He  therefore  hastened  immediately  to  the 
dwelling  of  Sir  Everard,  and  learning  there  that  he  had  rid- 
den forth  to  his  neighboring  castle,  Frederick  saddled  his 
swift  horse  and  took  the  same  road. 

He  soon  saw  the^towers  of  the  knightly  building 
rising  above  the  fruitful  fields  and  meadows  ;  just  then 
there  met  him  some  wild-looking,  riotous  riders,  in  ill- 
arranged  armor,  a  sort  of  herald  in  the  midst  of  them. 
The  disorder  of  their  accoutrements  surprised  the  skilful 
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armorer;  he  stopped,  and  drew  his  horse  somewhat  on  one 
side,  in  order  to  look  more  attentively  upon  the  strange  fig- 
ures as  they  rode  past.  One  of  the  troop  remarked  this, 
and  halting,  cried  out  with-  a  laugh :  "  Do  you  stare  at  us, 
you  little  burgher  1  you  shall  soon  have  something  more  to 
wonder  at.  See,  we  belong  to  Sir  Theobald's  band,  and 
we  have  just  been  challenging  your  brave  defender  Sir 
Everard  Waldburg  in  his  own  castle  ;  and  bidding  him 
give  heed  to  his  ears,  for  in  six  days  we  shall  come  upon 
him  and  upon  you  with  fire  and  sword.  Our  heralds  are 
already  in  Bremen.  You  often  say  that  we  lack  courtesy 
in  war  ;  at  least  we  give  you  notice  by  times  and  in  good 
form." 

"  Every  beast  has  his  own  customs,"  said  the  angry 
youth,  "  and  you  have  yours.  Who  would  expect  from 
the  like  of  you  courtesy  or  good  manners?  But  he 
who  dares  call  me  again  '  little  burgher '  shall  receive  a 
blow  from  my  sword  which  will  pain  him  as  long  as  he 
lives." 

The  freebooter  grasped  his  sword,  but  the  good  wea- 
pon of  -the  armorer  flashed  so,  as  he  brandished  it  power- 
fully, that  his  opponent  thought  it  prudent  to  call  to  his 
companions,  who  had  already  passed  on.  But  they  only 
bid  him  follow  them,  for  it  was  now  no  time  for  such 
business  ;  he  might  let  the  burghers  go  their  way  now, 
they  should  have  them  all  before  long.  The  man  turned 
his  horse,  and  rode  rather  quicker  than  was  necessary  after 
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the  troop.  Frederick,  on  his  side,  spurred  on  his  horse 
towards  the  knight's  castle,  sorry  to  have  exchanged  words 
with  such  a  set.  As  he  approached  nearer,  he  saw  the 
noble  Everard  standing  in  front  of  the  fortress,  and  exam- 
ining a  part  of  the  wall  of  doubtful  strength  ;  he  had  bent 
his  head  forward  to  inspect  more  closely  ;  and  though  he 
was  quite  unarmed,  the  recollection  of  his  dream  of  the 
broken  mailed  figure  rose  involuntarily  in  Frederick's  mind. 
This  seemed  so  full  of  meaning  and  of  warning,  that  he 
hastened  to  the  knight  with  his  utmost  speed. 

Everard  received  him  kindly,  and  said,  smiling,  "  Yes, 
yes,  my  good  youth,  now  is  the  time  that  you  and  your 
like  must  again  move  diligently  your  hammers  and  tongs." 

"  And  our  swords  likewise,  I  should  suppose,"  said 
Frederick,  rather  proudly  :  when  Everard  answered, 

"  That  need  hardly  be  said,  brave  armorer.  We  have 
known  each  other  since  our  former  campaign." 

Then  Frederick  began  to  speak  of  armor,  till  he  got 
to  the  mention  of  that  which  the  knight  commonly  wore. 
It  needed  all  his  caution,  lest  Sir  Everard  should  take  from 
his  words  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  work  of  the  de- 
ceased armorer.  But  he  was  able  to  say,  without  hesita. 
tion,  that  after  so  many  years'  use,  a  suit  of  armor  might 
well  want  some  little  repair  here  and  there  ;  and  he  asked 
as  a  favor  that  he  might  carefully  examine  the  knight's 
coat  of  mail  before  the  approaching  severe  contest.  Ever- 
ard thanked  him  for  his  honest  care  ;  adding,  that  the 
20* 
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armor  was  in  the  city.  Frederick  would  hardly  consent  to 
take  the  parting  cup  ; — alas,  it  was  offered  to  him  in  the 
silver  goblet  which  Rose  gave  the  day  before,  crowned 
with  roses,  into  the  knightrs  hands  ! — but  flew  like  an  ar* 
row  back  to  the  town,  and  to  the  armory  of  the  noble 
chief,  his  mind  much  more  filled  with  thoughts  of  the  com- 
ing strife  than  with  his  own  sorrow. 

On  examining  the  armor,  what  did  he  find  1  the  dream 
had  warned  but  too  truly,  and  it  was  full  time  to  make  re- 
pairs. Not  only  had  the  joinings  of  the  right  shoulder  got 
out  of  their  place,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the 
squires  in  not  replacing  at  once  a  pin  which  had  slipped 
out,  but  rust  had  been  suffered  to  collect  around  the  inner 
part  of  the  joints  and  rings,  while  care  had  only  been  taken 
to  keep  up  the  exterior  brightness  of  the  beautiful  work ; 
and  there  were  now  many  places  which  could  offer  no  ef- 
fectual resistance  against  either  a  blow  or  a  thrust.  But 
how  could  Frederick  remedy  the  evil?  Even  were  he 
able,  through  almost  superhuman  labor,  to  repair  the  mis- 
chief in  the  given  time,  would  not  every  one  be  aware  of 
this,  and  shrug  his  shoulders  at  the  father  who  needed  his 
more  skilful  son  to  hold  together  his  inferior  work,  while 
Frederick's  declaration  of  the  truth  would  only  be  taken 
for  a  pious  fraud  1  He  stood  there  sunk  in  deep  thought. 
At  length  he  collected  himself. 

"  I  will  do  something  that  will  please  your  lord,"  said 
he,  confidentially  to  the  esquire  of  Sir  Everard,"  and  "  or- 
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nament  his  armor  against  the  combat  in  a  new  way  lately 
discovered  by  me.  But  say  nothing  about  it  to  him  ;  only 
bring  the  armor  quickly  into  my  workshop." 

The  esquire  entered  gladly  into  the  plan  of  the  armor- 
er ;  and  soon  Frederick  was  seated  and"  diligently  at  work 
with  the  armor  already  taken  to  pieces  all  around  him.  It 
now  stood  him  in  good  stead,  that,  after  the  manner  of  all 
skilful  workmen,  he  had  given  attention  not  only  to  the 
useful,  but  to  that  which  is  nearly  allied  to  it, — the  beauti- 
ful. After  he  had  drawn,  with  a  few  bold  strokes  on 
parchment,  the  armor  as  it  then  was,  he  began,  while 
new  and  brilliant  ideas  poured  in  upon  him,  to  plan  how 
he  could  make  the  necessary  repairs  on  the  armor  ;  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  with  him,*  and  all  ordered  itself  accord- 
ing to  his  wishes.  Over  all  the  weak  places  he  deter- 
mined to  lay  plates  of  steel  inlaid  with  gold,  and  to  place 
about  the  armor  brightly  gilt  devices,  representing  lions' 
or  dragons'  heads  (most  of  these  were  ready,  lying  in  his 
workshop),  which  would  serve  to  conceal  the  rivets  and 
rings  which  were  necessary  to  repair  the  mischief.  Ail 
was  soon  arranged,  but  only  in  the  mind  of  the  artificer. 
To  get  it  completed  in  fact  within  six  days  required  a  la- 
bor which  at  first  seemed  little  less  than  impossible.  But 
Frederick,  trusting  in  God  and  in  his  own  firm  will  and 
experienced  skill,  set  boldly  about  the  arduous  work,  col- 
lecting around  him  a  number  of  good  workmen,  who  readily 

*  See  Exodus  xxxv.  30-33» 
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obeyed  such  a  renowned  master  of  the  craft.  By  day  and 
by  night  hammers  were  heard  and  sparks  seen  in  the  work- 
shop of  the  noble  armorer.  Those  who  saw  him  out  of 
work-hours  believed  that  he  was  consumed  by  a  deep 
heavy  sorrow,  he  looked  so  pale  and  exhausted  ;  but  it  was 
only  anxiety  to  finish  his  work  in  time  to  vindicate  the 
skill  of  his  father,  and  to  secure  the  life  of  the  commander 
of  the  town.  Even  Sigismund  Ftillrath  formed  a  wrong 
opinion  of  Frederick,  believing  that  his  ill  looks  were 
caused  by  the  rejection  of  his  suit,  and  deeply  compas- 
sionated the  brave  youth.  But  Frederick's  mother  felt  no 
anxiety  for  her  son,  perfectly  content  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  diligently  labored  and  diligently  prayed. 

And  by  labor  and  prayer  he  succeeded  so  well,  that 
two  days  before  the  troops  were  to  march  forth,  the  armor 
stood  before  the  noble  workman  strong  and  beautiful,  and 
free  from  every  blemish  ;  wondered  at  and  praised  by  his 
assistants,  and  by  his  mother,  who  had  hastened  to  see  the 
work,  with  the  loving  joy  she  felt  at  all  the  proofs  of  her 
renowned  son's  skill ;  but  this  she  praised  above  all  former 
works.  Frederick  felt  it  deserved  her  praise.  He  soon  fell 
into  the  sound  sleep  of  well-earned  weariness  ;  and  the 
consc  ousness  of  having  truly  and  happily  done  his  duty 
was  to  him  like  the  soothing  balmy  breath  of  spring. 

With  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  he  was  awake 
again,  and  had  the  armor,  well  protected  and  covered, 
carried  to  the  house  of  Sir  Everard.  When  he  got  there, 
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and  had  heard  from  the  esquires  that  their  lord  was  already 
gone  forth  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
try, he  hastened  to  place  the  noble  armor  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous light  at  the  upper  end  of  the  armory.  The  won- 
dering pages  and  retainers  helped  him  joyfully  in  this  work. 
It  was  undertaken  with  zeal  and  care,  yet  it  lasted  till  near 
nine,  and  was  hardly  completed  when  a  retainer  came  in, 
announcing  that  Sir  Everard  was  returning  from  his  ride. 

"  And  he  returns  in  joyful  mood !"  cried  a  page,  who 
had  hastened  to  the  window.  "  See,  then,  he  must  have 
been  to  the  Counsellor  Fllllrath's,  for  he  comes  back  on 
foot  with  his  betrothed,  and  with  his  future  father-in-law, 
while  his  noble  steed  is  led  after  him.  We  must  see  to 
their  breakfast."  And  he  sprang  gayly  out  of  the  room. 
But  Frederick  turned  of  a  death-like  paleness,  and  leaned 
back  sick  and  weary  against  the  wall,  keeping  behind  the 
armor,  that  he  might  escape  the  gaze  of  all  present. 

Sir  Everard  entered,  leading  by  the  hand  his  fair  bride, 
the  bright  blooming  Rose  ;  Sigismund  Fttllrath  followed 
the  noble  pair  with  a  deep,  earnest  joy,  and  looked  up  at 
many  foreign  weapons  and  banners  on  the  wall,  which  had 
been  won  in  distant  lands  by  the  brave  hand  of  his  son- 
in-law. 

But  Everard  remained  standing  in  wonder  before  the 
shining  armor.  "  Oh,  my  sweet,  my  noble  Rose,"  said 
he,  "  can  this  costly  gift  come  from  you  1" 

But  when  the  maiden   denied  it,  and  showed  equal 
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amazement  at  the  beauty  of  the  work,  the  delighted  page 
drew  forth  the  pale  artist,  and  said,  "  The  gift  comes  from 
this  skilful  hand." 

Then  Sir  Everard  could  not  speak  thanks  enough  ;  and 
Rose,  gaining  courage  from  being  now  a  declared  bride, 
gave  her  hand  to  the  youth,  and  told  him  how  from  her 
heart  she  wished  him  well. 

The  betrothed  lovers  overlooked,  in  their  own  happiness 
and  joy,  the  deadly  paleness  which  overspread  the  brow  and 
cheeks  of  Frederick ;  but  Sigismund  Fttllrath  gazed  upon 
him  with  deep  compassion  and  wonder,  and  this  time  he 
did  not  mistake  the  youth's  feelings.  Frederick  was  almost 
overcome  by  sorrow  and  sadness,  as  he  felt  that  most  be- 
loved form  so  near,  and  yet  so  very  far  from  him.  The 
tears  rushed  unbidden  into  his  eyes  ;  he  could  hardly  sup- 
port himself ; — then  Sir  Everard  stepped  to  the  wall,  and 
took  down  a  beautiful  Moorish  sword ;  its  sheath  was  of 
purple  silk,  its  rich  ornaments  and  curiously-formed  hilt  of 
silver  skilfully  wrought.  He  held  it  out  to  the  youth,  and 
said,  "  I  won  it  near  the  rob  >er-nest  Tripoli,  on  the  African 
shores  ;  and  I  hope  it  is  not  unworthy  of  being  accepted  by 
you  as  a  token  of  my  friendship.  Besides,  you  may  well 
use  it  with  advantage  in  the  approaching  fight ;  for  though 
it  be  somewhat  curved  and  bent  inwards,  yet  it  fits  the 
hand  so  well,  that  any  German  warrior  may  wield  it  with 
strength  and  dexterity.  Try  but  one  stroke." 

And  as  Frederick  drew  the  noble  weapon  from  its  sheath, 
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and  made  it  flash  through  the  air  in  his  powerful  hand,  all 
was  again  well  with  him.  The  approach  of  the  strife  for 
his  native  land,  his  mother,  and  his  hearth,  and  also  for 
Rose,  for  Rose,  for  Rose, — so  it  sounded  through  his  heart 
like  an  inspiring  echo, — brought  back  to  him  a  glow  of 
strength  and  life.  He  gratefully  seized  the  hand  of  Sir 
Everard,  bent,  as  he  took  leave,  over  that  of  Rose  ;  and 
girding  on  his  sword,  he  hastened  out  full  of  warlike  eager- 
ness. But  at  the  door  Sigismund  Fullrath  clasped  him  in 
his  arms,  and  pressed  him  with  deep  feeling  to  his  heart. 
"  You  are  a  true  Bremener,"  said  he  ;  and  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears  while  Frederick  went  forth,  strong  and  fresh, 
into  the  bright  blue  of  the  spring  morning. 

He  had  now  to  look  to  the  good  horse  whom  he  was  to 
mount  in  the  fight,  to  the  sword  just  given  him,  which  had 
not  yet  its  full  polish,  to  the  light  motion  which  he  meant 
to  wear,  and  which  had  not  been  completed  while  he  was 
working  at  Sir  Everard's  armor.  Life,  with  its  cares  and 
business,  again  bore  him  along  with  its  rapid  current,  and 
the  keen  regrets  of  love  were  heard  no  more.  He  looked 
upon  his  mother  with  a  cheerful,  even  joyful  affection. 
When  the  light  of  duty  and  necessity  falls  straight  upon  a 
mind  so  devout  and  true,  there  can  be  no  more  question  of 
doubt  and  delay  ;  all  then  shines  clear  and  beautiful. 

But  Frederick  felt  yet  more  full  of  courage  when,  in  the 
morning  rays  of  the  next  day,  with  his  mother's  blessing 
on  his  head,  he  rode  forth  after  the  banner  of  the  horse- 
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troops,  and  halted  beneath  the  Roland's  Pillar.*  The 
honored  image  looked  down  upon  him  gravely  and  kindly ; 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  heard  his  forefathers  promise 
audibly  a  joyful  issue  to  the  coming  war. 

The  bells  rang  to  a  solemn  service  in  the  cathedral. 
All  the  horsemen,  and  Frederick  amongst  them,  alighted 
from  their  horses,  and  went  into  the  venerable  building 
with  an  awful  joy.  As  they  came  out  again,  service  being 
ended,  Frederick  heard,  close  to  him,  a  voice  sweet  as  the 
nightingale's,  saying,  "  A  little  while,  and  we  shall  sing 
here, '  We  praise  Thee,  O  Lord !' "  and  looking  around,  he 
saw  that  it  was  the  fair  Rose  who  had  spoken  this,  as  she 
passed  near  him,  leaning  on  Her  knight's  arm,  and  greeted 
him  very  kindly. 

As  the  troops  had  now  left  the  city  behind  them,  and 
even  the  echo  of  the  farewells  had  ceased,  Frederick  sang 
to  a  well-known  air  the  following  song,  which  just  then 
rose  in  his  mind : — 


2TJ)e  Armorer's 

Thou  fair,  thou  balmy  morning  beam, 

So  clear  and  bright, 
Thou  lurest  to  the  battle-field 

Each  wanior  knight. 

*  This  is  an  ancient  stone-figure  in  armor,  to  be  found  in  the 
centre  of  many  of  the  market-places  in  German  towns. 
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The  nightingale  she  warbles  there, 

In  leafy  grove : 
I  listen  to  her  song,  and  hail 

My  lady-love  ! 

My  lady-love  ? — another's  bride  ! 

O  broken  spell ! 
She  hath  not  given  herself  to  me — 

Alas!  farewell  1 

Farewell,  my  love  !  I  bear  within 

A  sickened  heart: 
Welcome  the  sword  whose  edge  shall  cure 

My  bosom's  smart ! 

O  German  soldier  !  thou  shouldst  bear 

A  soul  more  brave  : 
Bethink  thee  of  thy  mother  dear, 

So  nigh  the  grave  ! 

Yes !  for  her  sake  I'll  live  j  and  guard 

Me  well  this  day  : 
From  him  who  diligently  toils 

Grief  Sees  away ! 

His  comrades  gayly  repeated  the  last  lines  of  each  verse, 
thinking  of  it  only  as  a  song.  Ah !  few  men  guess  the 
secret  feelings  that  give  birth  to  songs ;  and  how  deeply 
ploughed  has  often  been  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  before  the 
rich  harvest  sprang  up  !  The  enemy  was  nigh  at  hand  ; 
the  combat  began  on  the  following  day.  The  Bremeners 
were  victorious ;  and  the  lawless  Theobald,  with  two 
hundred  of  his  chosen  freebooters,  threw  himself  into  a 
21 
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neighboring  castle,  which,  during  the  former  truce,  the 
burghers  had  neglected  to  demolish. 

"  This  comes  of  want  of  decision,  and  of  belief  in  a 
perpetual  peace,"  said  Sir  Everard,  as,  on  the  evening  after 
the  fight,  he  looked  down  upon  the  robbers'  nest  from  a 
height  above  it.  "  Did  not  Sigismund  Fflllrath  and  I  urge 
most  strongly  that  those  walls  should  be  broken  down  ? 
But  we  were  answered,  that  it  was  not  wise  to  drive  the 
enemy  to  despair,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  exhaust  with 
this  labor  the  burghers  already  wearied  out  by  the  war, 
— and  such-like  speeches.  But  this  time  the  hateful  for- 
tress must  come  down,  were  I  myself  to  be  buried  in  its 
ruins." 

Night  was  coming  on,  and  a  wet  mist  was  rising  thickly 
from  the  ground.  Everard  called  the  young  armorer  to 
his  side.  "  Master  Frederick,"  said  he,  "  the  Moorish 
sword  has  been  wielded  well  in  your  true  hand  to-day ;  I 
know  that  your  head  is  as  ready  to  do  service  to  your 
father-land.  Let  us  ride  forth  together  in  this  veil  of 
darkness  towards  the  robbers'  castle,  and  there  spy  out 
how  we  can  best  order  an  assault  in  the  morning  dawn. 
You  will  easily  discover,  with  your  keen  practised  eye,  the 
weak  points  of  the  fortress." 

Frederick  bowed  joyfully,  and  hastened  to  bring  his 
horse.  Only  a  few  chosen  riders  followed  the  two  noble 
companions  into  the  darkness  of  night.  Before  long  they 
halted  under  the  walls  of  the  castle. 
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There  seemed  to  be  within  a  sound  of  stealthy  moving 
and  stirring ;  Frederick  remarked  it,  and  cautioned  his 
chief.  But  he  answered,  "  Ah !  there  is  something  going 
on  there  !  All  bats  are  wild  and  active  by  night,  but,  for 
all  that,  they  do  not  fly  at  once  into  the  hair  of  brave  men, 
Any  how,  two  soldiers  can  guard  the  door ;  I  know  there 
is  other  issue  from  these  walls." 

It  was  done  according  to  his  words,  and  Sir  Everard 
and  Master  Frederick  now  separated,  to  ride  in  different 
directions  round  the  castle. 

Among  the  soldiers  who  went  with  Frederick  was  an 
old  experienced  retainer  of  Sir  Everard's.  He  drew  near 
to  his  young  leader,  and  said  softly  in  his  ear,  "  Master 
Haubold,  you  are  much  wiser  than  I  am,  but  my  senses, 
practised  in  many  a  fight,  are  very  sharp.  Be  on  your 
guard.  There  is  something  wrong  going  on  in  that  rob- 
bers' hole,  and  they  are  going  to  play  us  some  trick.  Do 
you  not  see  something  shining  through  the  chinks  of  those 
window-shutters  1  Now  all  is  again  dark ! — now  there 
is  another  gleam  !  Do  you  hear  how  the  pavement  of  the 
court-yard  groans  under  heavy  burdens  which  are  being 
dragged  up  or  down  for  some  particular  object  V 

"  They  must  be  preparing  the  defences  against  the 
morrow,"  answered  Frederick. 

"  And  then  that  deep,  deep  silence,"  added  the  old 
man.  "  If  they  had  their  will,  not  a  footstep  should  be 
heard,  not  a  light  seen.  I  tell  you  they  have  found  out 
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that  we  are  before  the  castle,  and  they  are  preparing  for  a 
sally,  or  some  other  sharp  work." 

And  Frederick,  more  closely  examining  and  consider- 
ing, came  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  the  old  man,  and  rode 
with  his  soldiers  towards  the  side  of  the  castle  where  Sir 
Everard  was,  to  inform  him  of  what  had  been  perceived ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  unite  the  whole  of  their  little 
troop  for  resistance. 

As  he  turned  round  one  corner  of  the  building,  the 
chill  night-wind  drove  the  clouds  asunder,  and  the  light  of 
the  stars  fell  upon  a  high  outwork,  on  which  Sir  Everard 
had  mounted,  that  he  might  the  nearer  consider  the 
strength  and  elevation  of  the  fortifications.  He  was 
stooping  forward  his  helmeted  head. 

"  O  heavens !"  thought  Frederick,  "  it  is  the  very 
image  of  my  dream  !" — and  he  sprang  forward  with 
winged  speed  to  warn  the  knight  of  his  danger. 

At  that  moment  there  was  heard  the  rattling  of 
stones ;  and  the  whole  of  the  outwork  fell  crashing  over 
Sir  Everard.  The  horses  of  the  troopers  started  back ; 
even  the  good  steed  of  Frederick  reared  up ;  and  he  had 
hardly  quieted  it,  and  spurred  it  on  to  the  place  of  danger, 
when  suddenly,  with  loud  scornful  laughter,  there  broke 
forth  through  the  ruins,  the  whole  band  of  enemies,  on 
fiery  horses,  brandishing  above  their  heads  red  torches  and 
flashing  swords.  The  little  troop  of  Frederick  could  not 
resist  this  unforeseen  and  overpowering  onset ;  and  he 
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himself  was  borne  back  by  the  wild  stream  of  fugitives 
and  pursuers.  But  soon  collecting  himself,  he  perceived 
that  the  enemy  had  imagined  that  the  whole  of  the  Bre- 
men troops  were  gathered  before  the  castle,  and  that  this 
sally  would  be  a  decisive  effort.  The  important  point 
now  was,  to  give  notice  promptly  to  the  army.  He  first 
thought  of  hastening  to  do  this  himself;  but  dreading  the 
slightest  possibility  that  his  going  might  be  taken  for  a 
flight,  he  gave  his  orders  to  one  of  the  troopers  who  had 
pressed  close  to  him  in  the  confusion,  and  then  watched 
him,  as  the  stars  became  brighter  and  brighter,  rushing 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  up  the  height  where  lay  en- 
camped the  army.  Soon  the  sound  of  horns  and  trumpets 
was  heard  ;  the  horsemen  poured  forth  in  close  files,  and 
put  themselves  quickly  in  order  at  the  loud  word  of  com- 
mand of  their  leaders ;  the  foot-soldiers  appeared  on  the 
hill,  in  the  golden  light  of  the  rising  moon,  ready  for 
attack  or  defence.  Then  the  enemy  perceived  that  they 
had  made  a  false  step,  and  turned  to  hasty  flight. 

The  Bremen  troops  halted,  and  received  the  little  band 
of  Frederick  into  their  ranks.  Some  of  the  captains  spoke 
of  a  return  to  their  camp,  and  of  storming  the  castle  when 
morning  dawned.  But  Frederick  broke  into  the  circle, 
and  cried,  with  a  loud  indignant  voice,  "  And  is,  then, 
your  hero  and  your  general,  the  great  Everard  of  Wald- 
burg,  to  be  left  to  perish  under  the  ruins,  or  perchance  to 
be  dragged  out  thence  by  the  enemy,  alive,  but  a  prisoner  ? 
21* 
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And  if  he  is  dead  already,  shall  his  body  remain  in  the 
power  of  those  robbers  ?  Even  the  blind  heathen  would 
never  so  forsake  the  remains  of  their  chiefs.  Besides,  the 
way  to  the  castie  has  been  opened  to  us  by  the  mad  attempt 
of  the  enemy.  God  has  given  the  fugitives  into  our  hands ; 
— up,  then, brave  Germans!  after  them  !" 

All  joined  in  his  cry  ;  the  cavalry  rode  hastily  against 
the  enemies,  who  were  again  collecting.  Before  they  had 
gained  the  castle-walls,  the  wild  Theobald  had  fallen  in 
sudden  death  beneath  the  Moorish  sword  of  Frederick,  and 
the  freebooters  were  all  either  slain  or  mortally  wounded. 
A  loud  cry  of  victory  sounded  up  to  the  starry  heaven.  In 
the  mean  while  Frederick  hastened  to  the  ruins  of  the 
outwork,  that  if  possible  he  might  deliver  his  noble  chief. 
As  he  passed  on,  he  asked  in  vain  after  the  old  retainer  of 
Sir  Everard,  he  was  neither  to  be  seen  nor  heard  of;  and 
Frederick  imagined  that  he  must  have  been  struck  down 
from  his  horse  in  the  confusion  of  the  first  flight:  but  he 
bad  cause  to  think  otherwise,  after  he  had  sprung  off  his 
horse,  and  climbed  the  heap  of  ruins.  There  shone 
brightly  in  the  moonlight  a  sword  fast  driven  between  the 
stones,  and  broken  ;  near  it  lay  the  old  soldier  bleeding 
and  senseless.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  been  trying 
to  free  his  beloved  master,  who  lay  there  buried,  till  his 
sword  broke,  and  the  blow  of  some  passing  foe  had 
stretched  him  helpless  beside  his  work  of  faithfulness. 
Frederick  turned  immediately  to  the  same  honorable  task  ; 
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and  as  he  had  more  time  and  more  skill,  he  succeeded  far 
better.  He  soon  perceived  Sir  Everard's  armor  shining 
between  the  stones  ;  and  before  long  his  noble  form  lay 
free,  though  stiff  and  still,  beneath  the  moonlight.  With 
a  quick  glance  Frederick  remarked  that  the  armor  was  not 
broken,  and  that  the  knight  could  not  have  received  a 
fatal  wound  ;  but  yet,  as  he  raised  the  vizor,  the  fine  fea- 
tures were  so  fixed,  that  he  thought  life  must  have  almost 
departed.  Anxiously  and  in  vain  he  sought  for  something 
that  might  restore  consciousness. 

Then  the  old  wounded  retainer  began  to  move.  He 
slowly  raised  his  shattered  head,  and  murmured  with  diffi- 
culty, "  The  Rose ;  that  will  restore  my  lord.  Oh,  do  you 
not  understand  1  I  mean  the  Rose  wine.  Do  not  think 
I  am  wandering  ;  listen  to  me  ;  look  there,  my  horse  is 
fastened  to  that  tree  ;  I  brought  with  me  of  that  strength- 
ening wine.  Oh,  go  quickly.  The  Rose  for  my  knight !" 
And  he  sank  back  again,  and  breathed  out  his  faithful  soul 
with  one  deep  sigh. 

But  Frederick  hastened  to  the  tree  he  had  pointed  out, 
and  found  the  horse,  and,  in  the  knapsack  on  his  back,  a 
silver  flask  which  gave  out  the  perfume  of  the  Rose  wine. 
He  quickly  rubbed  with  it  the  temples  of  the  knight,  and, 
as  he  seemed  to  revive,  poured  carefully  into  his  lips  a  few 
drops  of  the  noble  wine.  Then  Sir  Everard  opened  his 
large  sparkling  eyes. 

"  Is  the  enemy  defeated  T'  he  asked. 
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"  Destroyed,"  was  the  answer.  "  Even  the  wild  Theo- 
bald is  slain." 

"  All  praise  and  blessing  to  the  Lord  God !"  said 
Everard,  as  he  made  an  effort  to  rise.  He  stood  up  firmly, 
and  tried  his  strength  of  hand  and  foot  by  rapid  and  vigor- 
ous movements. 

"  O  how  skilfully !"  he  cried  out—"  how  skilfully  did 
Master  Haubold  the  armorer  work  !  I  mean,  both  father 
and  son.  Does  the  noble  youth  yet  live  1" 

The  moon  just  then  shone  out  upon  Frederick's  face  : 
and  Everard  pressed  his  deliverer  gratefully  to  his  breast. 
On  all  sides  now  poured  in  the  victorious  troops  ;  and  a 
council  of  war  was  held  in  the  first  dawn  of  day,  as  to  what 
was  next  to  be  done.  Sir  Everard  spoke  amongst  the 
others. 

"  My  friends  and  comrades,  I  am  not  wounded  ;  thanks 
be  to  God  and  to  the  brave  armorer  Haubold.  Neither 
am  I  dangerously  injured  by  my  fall ;  but  I  cannot  for 
some  days  mount  my  horse,  nor  ride  as  becomes  the  leader 
of  a  brave  troop.  And  yet  it  is  necessary  to  break  up  the 
neighboring  robber-holds  while  we  are  in  the  first  flush 
of  our  victor  joy,  and  they  in  the  first  shame  of  their 
defeat.  This  is  my  advice  to  you.  I  will  see  to  the  entire 
destruction  of  this  evil  abode  ;  and  you,  so  many  of  you  as 
are  sound  and  ready  for  war,  must  go  forth  under  my  lieu- 
tenant to  new  deeds  of  victory.  I  give  over  my  command, 
it  you  grant  me  the  honor  of  the  choice,  to  the  skilful 
artificer  and  brave  burgher,  Frederick  Haubold." 
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With  a  joyful  cry  the  leaders  gave  their  consent,  and 
the  victorious  march  began  anew.  Before  Sir  Everard 
could  again  appear  amongst  the  soldiers,  the  fastnesses  of 
the  robbers  had  fallen  before  the  ardent  and  yet  thought- 
ful courage  of  the  young  chief,  and  the  zeal  and  valor  of 
the  Bremeners  ;  and  in  the  first  reddening  of  the  autumnal 
leaves  peace  beamed  softly  and  securely  over  the  subdued 
country.  The  brave  soldiers  returned  to  their  homes  re- 
joicing and  praising  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

Sir  Everard  and  the  senator  Fullrath  tfame  out  to  meet 
the  troops  as  they  drew  near  to  their  beloved  city ;  the  sol- 
diers gathered  round  their  commander  with  joyous  greet- 
ings. He  made  known  to  them  that  the  senate  and  citizens 
had  agreed  to  grant  any  one  request  that  the  brave  and 
good  Frederick  Haubold  should  make,  as  a  recompense  for 
his  noble  deeds  during  this  glorious  summer  ;  and  this  boon 
was  guaranteed  to  him  by  all  for  each,  and  each  for  all. 

The  color  came  into  his  fair  youthful  face,  as  he  bent 
his  head  thoughtfully.  Then  he  said,  with  a  gentle,  grate- 
ful voice,  "  Might  I  ask  to  pledge  you  all  in  a  draught  of 
the  Rose  wine,  and  for  some  flasks  of  that  noble  wine  as  a 
memorial  1" 

Everard  and  the  chiefs  smiled,  well  pleased  at  the  low- 
liness of  the  request,  and  attributed  it  partly  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  gay  and  careless  artificer.  But  Sigismund  Fttll- 
rath  understood  him  better  ;  and  he  said,  as  he  reached 
put  his  hand  to  the  young  hero,  "  And  my  daughter  shall 
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bring  out  the  wine  for  your  solemn  pledge  in  a  cup  of  silver 
which  is  an  ancient  heirloom  in  our  house,  and  which  shall 
henceforth  belong  to  you  and  yours  for  ever." 

Glowing  with  joy,  Frederick  thanked  him,  but  added, 
"  I  pray  that  this  high  honor  may  not  be  done  to  me 
before  the  marriage-feast  of  my  noble  chief." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass :  the  fairest  Lady  Rose  Wald- 
burg  bore  to  the  youth  the  generous  Rose  wine  ;  but  this 
time  the  cup  was  not  crowned  with  sweet  roses,  for  they 
had  withered  already  before  the  chilling  autumn  blasts :  in- 
stead of  them  a  wreath  of  yellow  oak-leaves  encircled  the 
rich  cup. 

Henceforth  Master  Frederick  lived  a  quiet  life,  con- 
tented and  industrious,  and  many  noble  weapons  went 
forth  from  his  workshop.  He  kept  up  the  life  and  strength 
of  his  good  mother  by  the  rich  wine  which  had  become  his, 
not  allowing  to  himself  even  the  slightest  taste  of  it.  She 
came  to  a  good  old  age  ;  and  the  only  fault  she  could  ever 
find  in  her  beloved  and  only  child  was,  his  disinclination  to 
marry.  In  that  alone  he  could  not  fulfil  his  mother's 
wishes.  At  her  last  hour  she  praised  her  noble  son,  and 
prayed,  as  her  parting  blessing,  that  the  Almighty  might 
grant  him  his  heart's  desire.  And  so  it  was,  that  soon  Mas- 
ter Haubold  began  to  fall  ill,  and  a  calm,  painless  decay 
brought  him  near  to  the  grave.  The  evening  of  his  death, 
Sir  Everard  and  the  Lady  Rose  visited  him  as  usual ;  one 
draught  of  the  Rose  wine  yet  remained  ;  Frederick  begged 
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the  lovely  lady  to  give  it  to  him  out  of  the  silver  cup. 
It  was  spring-tide,  and  she  had  brought  with  her  bright 
flowers  for  him,  and  now  wound  the  sweetest  roses  around 
the  cup.  Hardly  had  he  emptied  it  out  of  Rose's  hand, 
when  his  gentle  soul  departed  in  peace  and  blessedness  to 
God. 
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MONT  BLANC  yet  gleams  on  high: — the  power  is  there, 

The  still  and  solemn  power  of  many  sights 

And  many  sounds,  and  much  of  life  and  death. 

In  the  calm  darkness  of  the  moonless  nights, 

In  the  lone  glare  of  day,  the  snows  descend 

Upon  that  Mountain  ;  none  beholds  them  theie, 

Nor  when  the  flakes  bum  in  the  sinking  sun, 

Or  the  star-beams  dart  through  them : — Winds  contend 

Silently  there,  and  heap  the  snow  with  breath 

Rapid  and  strong,  but  silently  !     Its  home 

The  voiceless  lightning  in  these  solitudes 

Keeps  innocently,  and  like  vapor  broods 

Over  the  snow.     The  secret  strength  of  things 

Which  governs  thought,  and  to  the  infinite  dome 

Of  heaven  is  as  a  law,  inhabits  thee  ! 

And  what  were  thou,  and  earth,  and  stars,  and  sea, 

If  to  the  hnman  mind's  imaginings 

Silence  and  solitude  were  vacancy  1 


THE   DEATH  OF  THE  MISSIONARY 

WHERE  is  he  now, 
Who  late  with  such  devoted  heart, 

Has  braved  the  sultry  glow 
Of  India,  glorying  in  the  call 

To  consecrate  his  all, 
The  messenger  of  heavenly  peace  to  be, 
And  banish  idols  by  the  power  of  the 
Incarnate  mystery ! 

No  longer  does  he  haste, 
Once  ever  at  the  post  of  duty  found, 

The  word  of  truth  to  sound ; 
Uncultured  lies  the  dreary  waste  ; 

And  silent  is  the  voice, 
Which  amid  pagan  orgies  brake, 
A  slumbering  world  to  rouse,  and  bid 
The  dead  awake. 
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The  classic  lore 
Is  sought  no  more, 
Illustrative  of  that  celestial  prize, 

Which  open  lies, 

Which  toiling,  he  essayed  to  teach 
To  strangers  in  their  native  speech, 
And  the  scarce  rescued  flock  untended  stray, 
Perhaps  to  be  again  the  greedy  lion's  prey. 


GENOA. 

BEAUTIFUL  Genoa,  many  a  strain  sings  thee, 
But  I  remember  when  through  wind  and  wave, 
And  night  that  sighed  above  the  tossing  sea, 
We  steered  from  Provence,  how  when  he  who  gave 
The  signals  hailed  thy  lantern,  suddenly 
Ceased  the  wild  tumult,  like  a  fading  dream, 
And  looking  upwards,  to  my  startled  eye 
Shone  all  thy  lights  with  simultaneous  beam, 
So  bright,  so  welcome  never  did  they  seem. 
Softly  we  rested  on  thy  sleeping  bay, 
And  watched  the  arrows  of  the  sunrise  gleam 
O'er  Doria's  columns,  making  glad  delay 
With  all  her  solemn  stars,  till  evening  came, 
Then  once  again  we  clave  the  waters  gray. 
22 


A   VTRELAI. 

BRIGHT  children  of  the  sunny  south,  born  'neath  the  fairy 

star 
That  fills  with  music,  every  mouth  from  Garonne  to  the 

Var, 
The  Moon  is  like  a  lamp  to-night,  on  the  sea  and  on  the 

shore, 

She  bids  you  wake  your  Virelai,  once  more,  once  more, 
Ere  ye  sail  away. 

For  queenly  Barcelona,  the  blue  Sardinian  Isles, 
Or  where  her  own  Ancona  still  Venus  lights  with  smiles, 
For  Genoa  and  her  palaces,  Ho  !  doth  the  helmsman  say, 
Yet  greet  your  own  glad  Provence,  or  ere  ye  sail  away, 
Ere  ye  sail  away. 

Where  shaJl  ye  find  another  land  as  fair  and  bright  as  she, 
Singing  her  ancestral  songs  by  her  ancestral  sea, 
With  her  warrior  band  on  Bona,  her  banner  on  Argier, 
From  roving  Moor  or  Tripoline,  her  barks  have  nought  to 

fear, 

Ere  they  sail  away. 

J.H 


SALERNO. 

COME  out  upon  the  terrace,  there  is  yet 
An  hour  of  light,  although  the  sun  has  set, 
Or  his  pale  disk  has  hidden  in  the  clouds  ; 

And  we  can,  looking  down  behold no  crowds 

On  the  once  populous  quays,  but  here  and  there 

Some  scattered  groups,  or  fishers,  who  repair 

By  the  sea-side  their  boats ,  or  sail,  or  oar ; 

And  some  there  are  that  slowly  to  the  shore 

Pull  a  long  net,  whose  meshes  rise  and  fall, 

Still  swaying  with  the  waves  ;  upon  the  wall 

There  is  a  marble  figure,  which  should  be 

One  of  the  Sirens,  pale  and  silently 

She  looks  over  the  dim  bay,  once  her  own  ; 

But  we  can  reinstate  her  on  her  throne, 

And  make  sweet  music  from  her  lips  proceed, 

Taking  imagination  for  the  deed  ; 

Or  call  Ulysses  or  who  else  hath  seen 

On  this  same  spot  the  enduring  stars  serene, 

Or  talk  of  Paestum,  and  the  Silaro, 

And  the  old  boat  that  doth  like  Charon's  go, 
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Wafting  us  to  a  new  and  silent  land 
Where  those  three  thunder-stricken  temples  stand, 
Or  tell  the  magic  tale  that  Dry  den  feigned, 
When  Norman  Tancred  in  Salerno  reigned. 

J.H. 


THE     END 
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